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PREFACE.* 



'PHE question as to the authorship of the Icon 
*- Basilikk, a work whose influence made itself 
felt in the country and prevailed, even at the worst 
moment of her civil tumult, has ever since occupied 
more or less the attention of her historians. The cri- 
tics have written upon it, either as Whigs or Tories, 
according to their strong bias for or against the King. 
And now at the present moment, if the question were 
once more raised, "Who wrote the Icon Basilikh?" 
we should find opinions divided into distinct sections. 
The Royalists would claim the right of authorship for 
the King on every ground. In whatever light they 
view the book, whether as a contemporary historical 
record, a rare literary treasure, or an exact represen- 
tation of the King's mind and character, it would be 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of such 
an autobiography to their cause. 

On each and all of these grounds the anti-Royalists 
endeavour to destroy the royal claim to the work ; 
yet, if we trace the controversy from its very begin- 
ning, we shall find that upon this point the King's 
antagonists have materially shifted their position in 
the argument since the day of the publication of the 
first Icon Basilikl. All agree in fixing that date as 

* This Preface is from an article which appeared in the " Church 
Quarterly' for January, 1879. 
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close as possible to that of the King's murder. A 
copy of the first edition is still extant in the British 
Museum, among the collection which goes by the 
name of the " King's Pamphlets," and it contains a 
MS. memorandum on the title-page, indicating the 
day of publication, or rather the day when the book 
first came into the collector's hands, bearing the date 
February 9 (1648). But we have the history of an 
earlier copy than this — a copy which was published 
on January 31, 1648, the day after the King's murder, 
and which was bought for ten shillings by Mr. John 
Wilson, barrister-at-law, author of the "Vindication 
of Icon Basilikl against Milton V "This further I 
speak of my own knowledge," says the author : " the 
very next morning after that horrible act I saw one 
of them and read part of it under the title of Icon 
Basilike, which it now bears." 

Cromwell and his Council of State found that their 
interest required that the work should as speedily as 
possible be brought into disrepute. They fixed upon 
Milton to perform this office for them. The King's 
book was entitled the " Royal Image," so Milton called 
his reply the " Image-Breaker." It was first printed in 
1649, within about eight months of the death of the 
King, and again in the following year. Every admirer 
of Milton must regret that he was the author of that 
work ; the errors of "argument, the imperfect know- 
ledge which he displays of Jiis subject, the supreme 
bad taste of insulting the fallen and departed King, 

b Vindicue Carolina, 169a, p. zo. 
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have not even the excuse that they are the ill-con- 
sidered outburst of spontaneous feeling. Milton tells 
us he took it upon him as " a work assigned, rather 
than by him chosen or affected f and, in servile obe- 
dience to Cromwell, he executes his unworthy task. 
It was not likely that he would neglect the opportunity 
of casting a doubt upon the authorship of the book. 
But here he signally fails ; the one paragraph which 
suggests the idea of an author other than the King is 
contradicted not only by the whole line of argument, 
which depends upon the book being written by the 
royal hand, but by such expressions as "the King's 
own words," " own testimony," " own rule," " his aph- 
orism," which are freely used in this treatise. 

Milton's argument was a failure, although it was 
supported by a formal pamphlet adopting his insinu- 
ation and fastening the authorship of the book upon 
either Dr. Hammond or Dr. Harris. The only re- 
sult of this pamphlet was to elicit such a conclusive 
answer, backed by proofs, from the Royalist side 6 , 
that the assertions with regard to these two chap- 
lains of the Household were abandoned, never to be 
revived. One of the Royalist writers at this the ear- 
liest period of the controversy argues thus : — 

"It is impossible but that the King was admirably good 
if we read him in that book ; therefore there is a necessity 
that the book should be none of his. What is the use of 
argument when there is a necessity ? Or the author might 
have informed himself of divers who have seen the original 

• "The Princely Pelican/' 1649. 
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copy, manuscribed by the King himself. He might have 
seen it himself for the asking. He might have heard thou- 
sands who would have taken their oaths upon it, thousands 

who would have justified it with their lives The 

King's style was as easy to be known from other styles as 
was his face from other faces, it being impossible that either 
face or style should counterfeit the majesty of either. But 
necessity must be obeyed." 

We have already seen that Cromwell and his Coun- 
cil were fully aware of this " necessity." Argument, the 
means they had first employed to turn the stream of 
popular opinion into another channel, having failed, 
they now resorted to the more violent measures 
of threats, bribes, and imprisonment. There was 
" a great deal of" search after the printing presses. 
Richard Royston, the King's printer, was summoned 
by Bradshaw to Whitehall, 

"where they examined him about the printing of the said 
book, promising him great rewards if he would deny that, 
tho' printed, it was the King's, and threatening him with 
great severity if he owned it to bee the said King's, but he 
constantly affirmed that he printed it by his Majestie's 
special order about 14 . . . after the Martyrdome of his 
glorious Majestie ; so that neither their promises of reward 
nor their threatening of punishment prevailed with him ; 
wherefore they immediately kept him a prisoner under 
a messenger's hand about a fortnight. " 

After that time they sent for William Levett, page to 
the late King, and writer of the letter just quoted, and 
"upon examination of mee," the narrative continues, 
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" Bradshaw bee convinced that the saide booke was 
his Majestie's own, replyed, ' Who could think that so 
wicked a man could writ so good a booke d ? ' " 

This was the opinion of the president of the regicide 
tribunal ; and, to make the evidence on that side 
complete, we have on record Cromwell's own state- 
ment concerning the book. " Madam," he said to Lady 
Winwood, taking up the Icon Basilike", which lay on 
her table, " I see you have Charles Stuart's book." She 
replied, " My Lord, do you believe the late King to be 
the author of it ?" To which he answered, " Yes, most 
certainly, for he was the greatest hypocrite in the 
world V 

We find the corroboration of this opinion in the 
Orders in Council issued at this time : — 

" 165 1, May 20. — Ordered — That Mr. Dury do proceed 
in the translating of Mr. Milton's Book, written in answer 
to the late King's Book, and that it be left to Mr. Frost to 
give him such reward for his pains as he shall think fit. " 

" 1652, November 15. — Ordered — That it be referred to 
Mr. Thurloe to consider of a fit reward to be given to Mr. 
Dury for his pains in translating into French the book writ- 
ten by Mr. Milton in answer to that of the late King, entitled 
'His Meditations V" 

Milton followed the new lead, and in two pamphlets 

d This autograph letter has been placed in the hands of the writer 
of this essay. The MS. is endorsed, " Mr. Richard Royston's relation 
to mee for y* printing K. C. his book, Nov. 18, 1684/' and is now in the 
possession of Col. Richard Levett, of Milford Hall, Stafford, a linea 
descendant of the King's page. 

• Wagstaffe's " Vindication of the Royal Martyr," p. zoi. 

' "Tracts on the Icon Basiliki" pp. 199, 200. 
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— ( l ) Pro Populo A nglicano Defensio, (2) "A Ready and 
Easy Way to Establish a Commonwealth " — published 
at this time, refers to the Icon Basilikl as the King's 
work, and quotes a passage from it in italics as the 
last charge of Charles to his son. The leading mem- 
bers of the Council were Cromwell, Bradshaw, White- 
locke, Vane, Harrington, Mildmay ; they came to the 
conclusion that it was the King's work, and have 
themselves placed this on record, after the failure of 
their efforts either to convict the volume of forgery 
or to arrest its sale. 

Such, then, was the result of the first controversy 
respecting the Icon Basilikb, We have the deliberate 
opinion of the King's enemies that the book was writ- 
ten by the " late King," and that opinion is expressed 
on several occasions within a few months of the first 
publication of the work. Their endeavour to deprive 
the King of the credit of the composition had only 
served to bring to light convincing proofs in favour of 
the royal authorship, and had thus strengthened, in- 
stead of weakening, the hold which the book had 
already obtained over the popular mind. They found 
themselves compelled to change their tactics ; and, 
taking refuge in the exact opposite of their former 
position, they now brought their charge against the 
King because he had written a u book which shewed 
his theatrical piety and high dissimulation, a ' Black 
Book,' writ on purpose to abuse the people into cre- 
dulity and favour of his actions, and to poison them 
after his death." 

The controversy was not revived during the remain- 
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der of Cromwell's Protectorate. He died in 1659. 
The first year of the Restoration is marked by the 
issue of the royal letters patent of King Charles II. 
granting to Richard Royston the sole privilege of 
printing the works of King Charles I., "as a reward 
for his fidelity in publishing many messages and pa- 
pers of our said blessed father, especially those most 
excellent discourses and soliloquies by the name of 
Icon Basilikl? &c, &c. Nov. 29, 1660. 

Yet, although not generally known till some time 
afterwards, at the very period of the issue of these 
letters patent by Charles II. his father's claim to the 
authorship of the book was again being called in 
question — not openly, but secretly, not by the late 
King's enemies, but by his pretended friend. The 
nature of this attack is at once so audacious and so 
subtle that more than one historian has yielded to its 
force, and has in turn made use of the same weapon 
to weaken, if not altogether to destroy, the confidence 
of posterity in the royal autobiography. But Dr. 
Wordsworth * was not so easily overcome. He grap- 
pled with the difficulty in an exhaustive collection 
of tracts on the subject ; he stated with candour 
every circumstance which may be urged in favour of 
the rival claim, compared the evidence, and drew his 
own conclusion. We will not trespass on the patience 
of the reader by following the indefatigable writer 
through the maze of contemporary controversy, but 
will endeavour to give a brief summary of those points 
upon which the real issue of the question may be said 
to depend. 

* See Tracts on the Icon Basi/iki, by Dr. Wordsworth. 
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The restoration of the episcopate, the best means 
of supplying the gaps which had occurred since the 
abolition of the order by the Parliament of 1646, was 
the first and anxious care of Sir Edward Hyde, even 
before the return of Charles II. to England. Among 
the divines selected to fill the vacant sees was Dr. 
Gauden, Dean and Rector of Bocking, consecrated 
Bishop of Exeter on December 2, 1660, enthroned in 
his cathedral on the 1 ith of that month. Dissatisfied 
with the poverty of his see, ten days have scarcely 
elapsed since his enthronement when the Bishop 
makes a series of complaints to his patron, and first 
in vague hints, afterwards in distinct language, presses 
upon the notice of the Lord Chancellor his special 
claim to a richer and better preferment. That special 
claim he avers to be the authorship of the Icon Basi- 
liki. The documents in which the evidence of this 
startling statement is to be found are derived from 
three sources. They consist of Gauden's letters to the 
Lord Chancellor in the Clarendon Papers at Oxford h , 
of the letters of the same person and his widow to 
the Earl of Bristol, from the Gibson Papers (formerly 
Archbishop Tennison's) in the archiepiscopal library 
at Lambeth, and lastly of the letters and other papers 
of Gauden, Mrs. Gauden, the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Edward Nicholas, &c, now the property of Mr. Corn- 
thwaite l . First, with regard to Gauden's own letters, 
Dr. Wordsworth, in one of the careful notes with 

k Vol. iii., Appendix, pp. xxvi.-viL 

' Documentary Supplement to "Tracts on the Icon BauliH* 
PP- 3.4- 
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which his book is enriched, gives us the exact de- 
scription of them. 

" Of these letters the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, in a letter dated 
1 Bodleian Library, May 9, 1825,' informs me, 'I have 
them all (six in number) now before me. They are all 
originals. All are directed to the Lord High Chancellor. 
All have been sealed — the five first with wax — and the 
impression a private, not the episcopal seal. All were 
undoubtedly received by Clarendon, as the first five are 
endorsed by himself. The last, sealed with a wafer, is 
endorsed by Lord Cornbury. The endorsements on the 
respective letters are: — (1) Bpp. of Exitter, Dec. 21 ; (2) 
ibid., Dec 26 ; (3) ibid., Jan. 21 ; (4) ibid., Feb. 25 (it 
should be Jan.); (5) ibid., Feb. 20 (these five by Lord 
Clarendon); (6) ibid., Mar. 6, 1660 (by Lord Cornbury). 
On the back of the first letter some person who was con- 
cerned in editing the State Papers (for I trace the hand- 
writing, and I think it to be Scrope) has written, "This 
bishop was the author of Eikon Basilikh" after which some 
other person has written in stronger characters, "NO." 
After the dates of the endorsements on the first five there 
is written by a later hand, certainly not Lord Clarendon's, 
" 1660. " The last is full-dated by Lord CornburyV " 

Letter I., Dec. 21, 1660, complains bitterly of the 
disadvantages of his new preferment, the poverty of 
the see, its distance from his friends ; he " refuses to 
beare with patience such a mine after the service he 
has done the Royal Family, and his wife is too con- 
scious of this service to bear with any temper the 
streights to which she sees herself and her children 
exposed." 

k Documentary Supplement to "Tracts on the Icon, Basilikl" p. 8." 
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Letter II., Dec. 26, 1660, renews these laments, de- 
scribes how yesterday he spent the saddest Christmas 
Day " that ever I did keep in my life ; that am come 
to an high rack and empty manger," again hints at 
the signal service he has done the Royal Family, and 
is signed, " The sad Bishop of Exeter." 

Letter III. is a reply to one from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in which the Lord Chancellor protests his 
ignorance of any extraordinary or secret service. 
Gauden in this letter drops all hints, and states plainly 
in what his great " arcanum," as he calls it, consists. 

" Nor doe I doubt but I shall, by your Lordship's favour, 
find the fruits as to something extraordinary, since the 
service was soe ; not as to what was known to the world 
under my name, in order to vindicate the Crown and Church, 
but what goes under the late blessed King's name, the dick* 
or portraiture of hys Majesty in his solitude and sufferings. 
This booke and figure was wholly and only my invention, 
makng, and designe, in order to vindicate the King's wis- 
dome, honor, and piety. My wife, indeed, was conscious 
to it, and had a hand in disguising the letters of that copy 
which I sent to the King in the Isle of Wight, by favour of 
the late Marquise of Hartford, which was delivered to the 
King by the now Bishop of Winchester. Hys Majesty 
graciously accepted, owned, and adopted it as his sense 
and genius, not only with great approbation, but admira- 
tion ; hee kept it by him ; and though his cruel murtherers 
went on to perfect hys martyrdome, yet God preserved and 
prospered this book, to revive hys honour and redeeme hys 
Majesty's name from that grave of contempt, ■ abhorrence, 
and infamy in which they aymed to bury him, &c &c. . . . 
I did lately present my fayth in it [the book] to the Duke 
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of York, and by him to the King. Both of them were 
pleased to give me credit and owne it as a rare service in 
those horrors of times. True I played this best card in my 
hand something too late, else I might have sped as well as 
Dr. Reynolds and some others ; but I did not lay it as a 
ground of ambition, nor use it as a ladder. Thinking ray* 
self secure in the just value of Dr. Morley, who I was sure 
knew it, and told mee your Lordship did so too," &c. 

We must note, in passing, that in this letter Gauden 
says he has already acquainted the King and the 
Duke of York with his secret ; and here, by a com- 
parison of dates, we find that this communication was 
made to the King between Nov. 3 and 7, 1660. This 
matter about the date has an important bearing on 
the question of the credence given by the King to 
Gauden's claim, for before the month was out — i.e. 
on the 29th — royal letters patent were granted to 
Richard Royston for the sole printing of the late 
King's works, and particularly the Icon Basilikl. 

Letters IV. (Jan. 25), V. (Feb. 20), VI. (Mar. 6), 
follow the letter which contained the vital secret, 
without any answer being vouchsafed to the importu- 
nate Bishop, who renews in each of them his com- 
plaints and lamentations over the poverty of his see. 
At length, on March 13, two months having elapsed, 
the Lord Chancellor breaks silence. He begins by 
assuring "his correspondent that all his letters make 
a deep impression upon him, and ends with these 
lines : — 

"The particular which you often renewed I doe confesse 
was imparted to me under secresy, and of which I did not 
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take myself to be at liberty to take notice ; and truly when 
it ceases to be a secret I know nobody will be glad of it 
but Mr. Milton. I have very often wished that I had never 
been trusted with it. My Lord, I have nothing to inlarge, 
all I have to say being fitter for a conference than a letter, 
and I hope shortly to see you 1 ." 

At the latter end of the month Gauden comes to 
London. There is no evidence to shew whether or 
not he had the promised conference with Clarendon ; 
but in the following December he resumes his cor- 
respondence. The Bishop of Winchester is ill, and 
Gauden, with an eye to succeeding him, again urges 
his claim ; but there is no answer to this letter from 
the Lord Chancellor. Then we have letters of the 
same kind to the Duke of York (Jan. 17, 1662) and 
to the King ; — letters containing a distinct falsehood, 
for he says to the King, " I doe not need, soe I cannot 
well have any other intercessor than your own royal 
favour, and his Highness the Duke of York, to whose 
breast only have I communicated so important a se- 
cret" — whereas Letter III. shews that he had also 
confided it to Lord Clarendon. There is no answer 
to this letter extant among the papers. 

Next in order come Gau den's letters to the Earl 
of Bristol. They are seven in number, bearing dates 
March 20, 26, 27, 31, May 1, July 9, July 9, 1662. They 
are characterised by a marked servility, coupled with 
innuendoes against his former patron, then on the verge 
of his disgrace at Court, and of whom Lord Bristol 
was known to be the bitter antagonist. Gauden ac- 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 
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cidentally discovers that his new correspondent is ac- 
quainted with his "arcanum," and from that moment, 
in the hope of obtaining the see of Winchester, he 
ceases not to beset him with the same importunities 
with which he had pestered Lord Clarendon. More 
especially when the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Duppa) 
leaves "all humane affairs" then Gauden's letters pour 
in ; but although he does not obtain the see he de- 
sires, he is still his Lordship's " humble, thankful ser- 
vant" On May 23 Gauden is appointed to Worcester, 
vacated by Morley's promotion to Winchester. In 
the last three letters, May 1 and two of July 9 (1662), 
there is only one allusion to the " arcanum." On Sep- 
tember 20 Gauden died, aged 57, having only occupied 
his new see four months. 

This is Gauden's own story, and at first sight it is 
startling enough. The next piece of direct evidence 
is that of Gauden's wife. Shortly after the death of 
her husband she addresses a letter to Lord Bristol, 
explaining how her husband, when he was dying, tried 
to write to him, but was unable to do so. She then 
enters upon the same subject, " the secret of which his 
Lordship was aware ; her confidence in his compas- 
sion, that he will exert himself to assist her," &c, in 
obtaining for her the remission of certain claims in 
respect of her late husband's tenure of the See of Wor- 
cester. No answer is to be found to this letter, and 
we know that the boon sought was nt>t granted. In 
1 67 1 Mrs. Gauden also died. She has left behind her 
a narrativ 1 in two parts, which we have before us. It 
is comprised in a paper written shortly after the death 
b 
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of her husband in 1662. It was not publicly known 
till 1693, when an abstract was given of it in a pamph- 
let bearing title "Truth Brought to Light," &c, which 
gives the account of the papers from which it was 
taken — "A Summary Account of some Papers relating 
to the Icon Bastlike, or Portraictur of King Charles 
now in the hands of Mr. Arthur North, living at 
Tower Hill, London^and in 1699 it was published 
by Mr. Toland in his " Amyntor." 

Mr. North and Mr. C. Gauden, son of the Bishop, 
married two sisters. At the death of Mr. C. Gauden 
these papers were bequeathed to his wife. Mr. North, 
the brother-in-law, having occasion to search among 
them, found those relating to the Icon Basiliki care- 
fully tied up together. The papers are as follows : — 
(1) Letter from Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of 
State, Jan. 1660, to Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, 
to acquaint him that his Majesty had received his 
letter, that he had him in his thoughts, and that he 
should not long have cause to complain of his re- 
moval from Bocking. (2) A copy of the letter of the 
Bishop to Lord Chancellor Hyde, Dec. 28, 1661 (al. 
ready quoted). (3) Copy of the Bishop's letter to the 
Duke of York, Jan. 17, 1661. (4) An original letter 
from the Lord Chancellor Hyde to the Bishop of 
Exeter (the letter from which a portion has been 
quoted). (5) Mrs. Gauden's letter, after the death of 
her husband, to her son John, speaking of the book 
commonly called the King's. She calls it the " Jewel," 
and says her husband hoped to make a fortune by 
it. (6) A long narrative in Mrs. Gauden's handwriting, 
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shewing that her husband wrote the book. This nar- 
rative by Mrs. Gauden sets forth the motive of her 
husband in writing this book — namely, that he under- 
stood that Cromwell and others in the army had ob- 
tained the esteem of the people by their great parts 
and piety, that it was their main design to eclipse his 
Majesty and give a false representation of him to the 
world, that he (Dr. Gauden), to do his Majesty right, 
did pen that book by name the King's book, intending 
to call it Suspiria Regalia, and the design of the book 
was to give such a character of his Majesty to the 
world as his just worth, extreme merit, and admirable 
endowments deserved. It was shewn to Lord Capel, 
who highly approved of it, but thought it not fit to 
publish it without his Majesty's approbation ; and it 
was at that time impossible to speak to his Majesty, 
because of the strict guard which they kept about 
Ijim. The Newport Treaty took place immediately 
after this. My Lord Marquis Hertford was appointed 
to attend upon the King there. Dr. Gauden went 
to him, gave the MS. into his hand, of which he said 
he was the author, to be delivered by him to the King 
in the Isle of Wight. Upon the return of Lord Hert- 
ford from the Isle of Wight, Dr. Gauden went to him 
to ask the fate of his MS. Lord Hertford replied 
that his Majesty had had some of those essays read 
to him by Bishop Duppa, that he did exceedingly 
approve of them, and asked whether they could not 
be put out in some other name. The Bishop replied 
that the design was that the world should take the 
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book to be his Majesty's; whereupon his Majesty 
desired time to consider of it. 

"This," says my Lord, "is all the account I can give 
of it What is become of the MS. I know not, and 
what will become of his Majesty God knows." Dr. 
Gauden consulted with Lord Hertford what was best 
to be done, and, says Mrs. Gauden, "my Lord bade 
my husband do what he would, in regard the case 
was desperate." Dr. Gauden resolved to print it with 
all speed, having a duplicate copy of the one he had 
sent to King Charles. The narrative continues : — 

"Now, the instrument which my husband employed to get 
it printed was one M. Symmonds, a divine and a great 
sufferer for his Majesty, and he got one Mr. Royston to 
print it, which Royston never knew anything but that it 
was hifi Majesty's own penning. My husband did then 
alter the title of it, and called it Icon Basilikh." 

This is the substance of Mrs. Gauden's narrative. 
Although curious and circumstantial, it does not add 
in reality to the importance of Dr. Gauden's own 
statement, with the exception of two considerable 
names, those of Lord Capel and Archbishop Sheldon, 
persons whom Mrs. Gauden declares to have been 
privy to the forgery of the book. Sheldon, she 
affirms, " was not ignorant that her husband was the 
only author of the Icon." But this assertion rests on 
her bare statement ; not one word can be produced 
on the part of the Archbishop to confirm it. To judge 
by his conduct as represented by Mrs. Gauden, it 
does not appear that he either believed in Gauden's 
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claim, or feared the consequences of its being made 
public. "Whatever I pleaded to my Lord" (Arch- 
bishop Sheldon), " it was to no purpose, his Lordship 
being resolved not to do it for me." This alone is 
suggestive ; but when we go one step higher and 
ask what was the opinion of Archbishop Juxon, Shel- 
don's immediate predecessor, we arrive at definite 
evidence, which goes far to reduce the whole question to 
a balance between the personal veracity of the saintly 
Archbishop and Dr. Gauden. It is contained in the 
following autograph of the Earl of Winchelsea :— • 

"Winchelsea, August 12, 1722. — I do affirm that in the 
year 1688 Mrs. Mompesson, wife of Thomas Mompesson, 
Esq., of Brouham, in Somersetshire, told me and my wife 
that Archbishop Juxon assured her that, to his certain know- 
ledge, the Icon Basilikh was all composed and written by 
King Charles the First." 

As to Lord Capel, by her own shewing it is impos- 
sible that he could have been consulted at the time 
she indicates concerning the manuscript. " Immedi- 
ately after this (i.e. immediately after consulting him) 
" was the Treaty of Newport," &c. Now, at that time 
Lord Capel was a close prisoner at Windsor, having 
been captured three months previously, at the sur- 
render of Colchester. Lastly, both these witnesses 
were dead at the time of the publication of the nar- 
rative, and in neither case does their supposed testi- 
mony rest on anything but Mrs. Gauden's statement. 

We must also notice the last paper contained in 
the roll of articles to which Mrs. Gauden's narrative 
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belongs. This paper bears on one side the list of 
the documents ; on the reverse side we find a very 
significant memorandum. We do not know by whom 
or when this memorandum was made, but we gather 
from it that it must have been subsequent to Mr. Wag- 
staffe's earliest publications on the subject of the Icon 
Basilikl in 1693-4. 

" The whole document, " says Dr. Wordsworth, "denotes 
a person standing in close relation to the property of the 
discovered papers, and I am inclined to think that the writer 
might be Charles Gauden's widow, who was known to be 
living when the papers were found by Mr. North at the 
latter end of 1692; for it seems to contain nothing short 
of a virtual confession that there were members of the 
Bishop's own family who did not believe in his claim to 
.the authorship of the Icon Basilikh " 

The following is a copy of the memorandum, word 
for word k : — 

"I set this down for a memorandum to ask Doctor Gib- 
bons who it was y* told him in a coffe house y* my mother 
sold y e papers concerning the Kinge book, y % I may, when 
I can, have an opertunity to clear ourselves. If Mr. Wag- 
staf ever writes again abought it he may give y* world an 
account y* we desire they might know y % it was don holy 
without our knowledge or consent, and an particular a count 
how they com to be exposed, & ; or if it be nessesery to 
find out some other way to let the world know, &, y* it is 
my opinion y* y e Bish°P had y* perusing & the digesting of 
y m into y* order & pes" [piecing] or y e correcting of them. " 

The complaint as to the "exposure" of the papers 

k Documentary Supplement to " Tracts on the Icon Basiliki" No. 
xxiii. p. 49. 
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refers, doubtless, to the publication of Mrs. Gauden's 
narrative. This gave rise to the second controversy 
concerning the Icon Basilike, a controversy which 
raged fiercely from 1690 to 171 1, fruitful in evidence 
to prove the royal authorship of the book. But on 
Dr. Gauden's side only one more piece of direct evi- 
dence was forthcoming. This was supplied by Dr. 
Anthony Walker, a tutor and inmate of Dr. Gau- 
den's family, and his curate at Bocking. His state- 
ment is contained in the tract entitled "True Ac- 
count of the Author of a Book entitled Icon Basilike? 
&c, published in 1692. It is an elaborate paper, 
occupying several chapters of a folio volume divided 
into three sections. The writer classes his testimony 
under three heads — (1) the means by which he knew 
what he professed to know; (2) the reasons upon 
which he grounds his belief ; (3) the probable argu- 
ments which might be produced to support his state- 
ment. The pith of his argument lies in the second 
section of the paper. Here he tells us that Dr. Gau- 
den shewed him the heads of divers chapters of the 
Icon Basiliki, and acquainted him with his design 
of passing it upon the world as the King's book. 
Walker remonstrates. Gauden points to the title 
and says, M No man draws his own portraicture." He 
also shews him the second chapter of the book, upon 
the death of Lord Strafford, and explains to him that 
the person who counselled the King "not to vote 
against his conscience 1 " was Bishop Juxon, a fact of 
which Walker was ignorant. On one occasion Gau- 

1 lam Basi/M, p. 8. 
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den took Walker to call on Dr. Duppa, to fetch a 
portion of the book then in the Bishop's care, Bishop 
Duppa having undertaken to write two chapters of 
the book, which offer Gauden accepted. Walker 
asked Gauden if the King had ever seen the book 
when it was sent to him in the Isle of Wight. Gau- 
den replied that he did not know, though he had done 
his best to make him acquainted with it. Did King 
Charles II. know that Gauden was the author of the 
Icon Basi/ike? Gauden could not for certain say, 
because the King never mentioned it to him ; but 
the Duke of York did, acknowledging it to be a sea- 
sonable service. Mrs. Gauden and Mr. GifFord tran- 
scribed the copy which was sent to the Isle of Wight, 
believing it to be Dr. Gauden's composition. Walker 
was employed by Gauden to transmit the manuscript 
to Royston, which he did by a third hand, " one Pea- 
cock" (the brother of Dr. Gauden's steward), who in 
his turn was instructed by what hands he should 
transmit it to Mr. Royston. These two narratives 
contain the strength of the evidence on Gauden's 
side ; we shall find, on examining them, several dis- 
crepancies between them, discrepancies which are the 
less surprising, though not the less damaging to the 
evidence, when we remember that Dr. Walker did not 
produce his testimony till nearly forty-five years after 
the publication of the Icon Bastlike. He does not 
tell us at what time the Icon Basi/ike was first begun, 
but we know from other sources that Gauden fixes 
no time earlier than 1647 for the commencement of 
his work. And that would seem to be precisely the 
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time at which Walker quitted Bocking for the service 
of the Earl of Warwick ; so that during the supposed 
composition of the book by Gauden, Walker can hardly 
have been privy to it. 

In Walker's narrative, Gauden is made to say that 
"he did not know whether the King had ever seen his 
book, though he had done his best to make him ac- 
quainted with it." How does this agree with Mrs. 
Gauden's statement that the King had had some of 
the essays read to him by Bishop Duppa, and did 
exceedingly approve of them ? If, as Dr. Walker says 
Bishop Duppa did contribute two chapters to the book, 
how does this agree with Gauden's positive assertion, 
" The book and figure was wholly and only my inven- 
tion, making, and designe ?" There is one point, how- 
ever, in which all three statements — Gauden's letter 
and the two narratives — are quite consistent* Not 
one can produce a word of thanks from the King to 
Dr. Gauden for these extraordinary efforts on his behalf. 
This is no small circumstance, when we remember 
that the King never allowed the slightest service 
towards him to go unacknowledged, and the services 
tendered to him in the Isle of Wight, during his long 
captivity at Carisbrook, were cherished in his thoughts, 
as abundant evidence will testify, with feelings of spe- 
cial gratitude m . 

Again, Walker's narrative makes Gauden to be ig- 
norant whether King Charles II. knew of his claim. 
This is strange indeed, when we have already referred 

■ " King Charles in the Isle of Wight." Letter from the King to 
Captain Titus, No. xi. p. 156. 
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to the letter in which Gauden himself addresses the 
King in order to press his claim upon his notice. 
Once more Walker cites Mr. Gifford as assisting in 
transcribing a copy of the book. Now, not only is 
no corroboration from Mr. Gifford forthcoming, but 
we have a piece of testimony from him in which Mrs. 
Gauden is also concerned, which, while it transfers 
the weight of his authority altogether to the opposite 
side of the controversy, goes a long way towards dis- 
crediting Mrs. Gauden's evidence and that of Dr. 
Walker. There is a very singular story vouched for 
by Dr. Hollingworth, who, when challenged, offers to 
produce a living witness to testify to its truth, — 

"to which I shall subjoin the agreeing testimony of Mr. 
Gifford, who lived with Dr. Gauden, and, as Dr. Walker 
intimates, did transcribe the book : that Mrs. Gauden told 
a lady of good quality that she had a great concern for the 
eternal state of her husband, because he pretended that he 
was the author of that book, when to her knowledge he 
never wrote it V 

Again, a Royalist pamphlet quotes a sermon from 
this same Mr. Gifford, preached on January 30, urging 
to charity, and quoting a passage to the same effect 
put of the King's book, which, "next to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he thought to be one of the most divine books 
that had been written ." We have now had before 
us all the direct evidence known to exist on Dr. Gau- 
den's side — his special claim to preferment stated in 

■ "Character of King Charles," 1692. "Death of King Charles, 1693." 
~R. Hollingworth. 
• *' Long v. Walker," p. 6. 
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distinct terms to Lord Clarendon, Mrs. Gauden's nar- 
rative, and Dr. Walker's statement. During fifteen 
months or more Dr. Gauden pressed this claim, first 
upon Clarendon, afterwards upon Lord Bristol, and 
died persisting in it. As to Mrs. Gauden's evidence, 
when we put it all together, we find the statements to 
be of a most conflicting character. To balance the 
remark just quoted as to her fears for her husband's 
salvation, we are told in another account that after 
his death she resided at Gloucester; that Dr. Nichol- 
son, at that time bishop of the see, "understanding 
that Mrs. Gauden did declare that her husband wrote 
the King's book, did put the question to her upon her 
receiving the Sacrament, and she then affirmed that 
it was wrote by her husband." The contemporary 
evidence appealed to, in order to confirm this fact, 
ends with the assertion, " and the same thing is well 
known to several of her relations now in being p ." 

Unhappily for Mrs. Gauden, there is but one testi- 
mony of these relations preserved to us, that of Mr. 
Charles Gauden, and it makes entirely against her : — 

"a.d. 1694. The English and Dutch fleet being in 
Torbay, one Mr. Gauden, a nephew of Bishop Gauden's and 
Muster Master of the Blue Squadron, made a visit to the 
Rev. Walter Getsius, rector of Brixham. Mr. Getsius, on 
hearing his name, enquired of him whether he knew any- 
thing of what was then newly published by Dr. Walker and 
others concerning his uncle's writing the King's book. The 
gentleman seemed much troubled at the question, and said 
he was sorry such a false report was spread abroad. For, 

p Anti-R. pamphlet, " Ludlow no Liar/' p. 19. 
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said he, 'such I know it is. My uncle was not the author.' 
He promised Mr. Getsius to tell him another time how he 
came to be so reputed, deeming it not convenient to make 
the discovery in the company then present. The fleet soon 
after sailing out of the bay, Mr. Getsius saw him no more. 
But the truth of what is here related I have attested under 
his hand, in a letter dated June 23, 16991." 

If we compare this statement with the memorandum 
already quoted, and supposed to be written by Charles 
Gauden's wife, it seems to fill up what is wanting in 
that curious fragment, and to leave no doubt as to 
the opinion of two at least of his relations that Dr. 
Gauden did not write the King's book. Again, we 
learn from Wagstaffe's " Vindication " (p. 65) that in the 
Life of her husband, written by her own pen, Mrs. 
Gauden, while mentioning every circumstance of any 
importance in the Bishop's life, never says a word 
about his having any hand in composing King Charles's 
" Meditations." This Life was destroyed after her de- 
cease by her own command, so it cannot be referred 
to now. So many contradictory assertions cannot 
fail to diminish the value of Mrs. Gauden's narrative. 
If we examine it narrowly, we shall find that it rests 
chiefly upon hearsay evidence — what she had heard 
from her husband, coupled with vague hints as to 
a letter "from a very great man which will clear it 
up," alluding, doubtless, to the correspondence with 
Lord Clarendon. It is also remarkable that whereas 
Dr. Gauden distinctly says " she had a hand in dis- 
guising the letters of the copy sent to the King," 

* "Tracts on the Icon Basilikl" p. 8a. 
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Mrs. Gauden never alludes to this once in the whole 
course of the narrative. It is more difficult to dispose 
of what we may term the indirect evidence which 
appears to substantiate Gauden's story — the silence 
of Lord Clarendon upon the subject, and the indiffer- 
ence displayed by Charles II. and the Duke of York 
in vindicating their father's right, if indeed it may 
not be called a half-acquiescence in the rival claim. 
With the exception of the one remark already men- 
tioned in his reply to Gauden's letter, there is no 
word from the great Lord Chancellor to solve the 
mystery. But, first of all, we may urge that this 
silence may be taken in two ways. If we consider 
the integrity of the character of Clarendon, we feel 
that, had he been convinced of the truth of Gauden's 
claim, he would have felt it his duty, however pain- 
ful, to communicate it to the world. It might even 
have been his best policy to mention it, with whatever 
extenuating circumstances he could suggest to soften 
it, rather than leave the honour of his beloved master 
in the unsafe keeping of a man of Gauden's discre- 
tion. Gauden cites Lord Hertford and Bishops Duppa 
and Morley to confirm his statement It so happened 
that Lord Hertford died two days after the Bishop 
first brought forward his claim, but Morley and Duppa 
were alive — Morley, whose knowledge of the trans- 
action is so repeatedly insisted upon by Gauden. If 
Clarendon did appeal to them, and if they did confirm 
Gauden's statement, it is scarcely possible but that 
sincerity would have compelled Clarendon to state 
the Bishop's claim. As, on the contrary, he persisted 
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silence, either no such investigation was made,' 
or, if made, the result did not convince Clarendon. 
But, as a .matter of fact, no evidence can be found- 
to shew that Clarendon ever did consult any of the; 
individuals to whom Gauden refers. An investigation 
of the claim would naturally ha Ye followed immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of the letter which announced 
it, but after a three-months' delay in the answer, it is 
evident from that answer that none was made. Lord 
Clarendon and Gauden were to have had a confer- 
ence ; there is no mention of such conference having 
taken place, still less what was the result of it. If 
the meeting had taken place, and Clarendon had 
really been satisfied that Gauden's claim was just, 
it is impossible but that some boast or hint of this 
would have appeared afterwards in Gauden's letters ; 
but his subsequent line of conduct leads us to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. There is no symptom of 
Lord Clarendon being so alarmed by this mighty 
secret as to wish to purchase Gauden's silence at any 
price. On the contrary, the Bishop, becoming con- 
vinced that his interests were not safe in the Lord 
Chancellor's hands, seeks another patron in the Earl 
of Bristol, and himself for the second time presses 
his claim upon the notice of the King. There are 
two ways of accounting for Clarendon's total reserve 
upon the subject. It may have been that he feared- 
the controversy would be inexpedient — that he might 
not be able to produce evidence sufficient to convince 
the world against Gauden's positive assertions. In- 
deed, there is no one who, on the first perusal of these 
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tetters, is not amazed by the boldness of this claim; 
and many would in consequence abandon the field to 
Gauden for ever, without further investigation. The 
Controversy to which they would give rise must, what- 
ever its issue, be most unseasonable. " If he meddled 
with the affair at all," it would cease to be a secret, 
" and please none but Mr. Milton." Of course it would, 
because the result must either bring discredit on the 
Crown, or stamp one of the bishops with indelible 
disgrace, at a moment when it was of the greatest 
importance that the prelates should stand well with 
the people. There is yet another and more satis- 
factory explanation of Clarendon's conduct. The mat- 
ter was communicated to him under the seal of secresy ; 
therefore he could not in honour make any of those 
investigations which after such a disclosure would 
have been necessary for his own satisfaction. In his 
letter he evidently desires to impress upon Gauden's 
mind that he had taken the secret, the grand "arca- 
num," as he had received it, without investigation or 
enquiry. Why ? Because he did not think himself "at 
liberty to do so." What wonder, then, that he should 
impatiently exclaim, " I am sorry I ever knew it ? " 

We have it, then, under Lord Clarendon's own hand 
that he made no enquiry: the motive we can only 
conjecture. It may be that he had received the "par- 
ticular" which, he says, " I doe confesse was imparted 
to me under secresy n from Charles II., to whom we 
know Gauden had already communicated it, and that 
the King had laid his commands upon him to make 
no enquiries. But whatever the motive for this re- 
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serve, it must always be a subject of great regret t6 
the advocates of the Royal cause. Had he consulted 
Dr. Morley, the witness .upon whose testimony Gauden 
pretended to rely, the mind of the great statesman 
would soon have been relieved of so intolerable a 
burden. Let us compare what Gauden says of Morley 
with what did really occur. Gauden says : — 

" Dr. Morley once offered me my option, upon the ac- 
count of some service that he thought I had done extra* 
ordinary for the Church and Royal Family, of which he 
told me your Lordship was informed. ... I insist much 
upon what Dr. Morley, now Bishop of Worcester, frankly 
told me after the King's first coming to Whitehall — that 
I might have what preferment I desired, such an esteem 
he then put on me and the 'services' he knew I had 
done." 

These expressions of " service " are not peculiar to 
the Icon, but may well apply to services of a more 
general character — as, for instance, a folio volume, 
Ecclesice Anglicance Suspiria, written in defence of 
the hierarchy, in order to promote the Restoration, 
and several other works of this nature. Of these Lord 
Clarendon, and Morley, and all the world, might well 
be aware r . We might, indeed, safely attribute to their 
influence the selection of the writer to fill one of the 
vacant bishoprics. But as to Morley having thought 
or suggested to Clarendon that Dr. Gauden was the 
author of Icon Basilike, the question may be for ever 
set at rest by Morley's own last messsage to Claren- 
don, which has been preserved to us. 

1 See " Clarendon Papers," vol. iii. p. 704. 
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Henry, son and successor of the Earl of Clarendon, 
obtains, in May, 1674, tne royal permission to visit his 
banished father, then in a state of declining health in 
France. On his way to the coast the son visits the 
aged bishop (Morley) at Farnham, to learn if he has 
any commands to his exiled friend. 

" Among several things his Lordship had in charge from 
the Bishop to say to his father, he bade him tell him ' that 
the King had very ill people about him, who turned all 
things into ridicule; that they endeavoured to bring him 
to have a mean opinion of the King his father, and to per- 
suade him that his father was not the author of the book 
which goes by his name." 

Now can any one imagine Morley's sending such 
a message to Lord Clarendon if he either believed or 
had been the means of making Clarendon believe, 
Gauden, and not the King, to have written the book. 
Clarendon receives the message from his son, and his 
exclamation is, " Good God ! I thought the Marquis 
of Hertford had satisfied the King in that matter." 
Indeed, it goes further, and shews plainly enough that 
Clarendon had reason to believe that Lord Hertford, 
whom Mrs. Gauden claimed as one of her witnesses, 
had been himself the means of exposing the fallacy 
to Charles II. And no person could be better quali- 
fied to satisfy the King than Lord Hertford, inas- 
much as he is reported to have had in his possession 
a manuscript of the Icon confided to him by the 
King's (Charles I.) own hands. Nevertheless the anti- 
Royalist pamphlet the "Amyntor" pretends to think 
c 
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that this is no expression of Clarendon's judgment 
in favour of the King! The son, Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, amazed at the impudence of the author, 
writes a letter to explain that he understood these 
words in quite a different sense— " namely, that my 
father thought the Marquis of Hertford had satisfied 
King Charles II. that his father was the author of 
the book which goes under his name, and the rather 
because I never heard my father let fall the least word 
as if he doubted the King's being the author of the 
book*." That Clarendon should have confined his 
observations to this ejaculation is only in accordance 
with the total reserve which he maintained throughout 
the transaction. Had he lived to return to England, 
and there to put the last touches to his History, and 
had he then still preserved this silence after the mes- 
sage had been brought to him from Morley, it would 
have been inscrutable; but we must remember that 
he was in exile at the time of Gauden's death, and 
that if by that death he considered himself released 
from the seal of secresy he had then no means of en- 
quiring further into the matter, nor were these means 
ever again placed within his reach, as he died in 
banishment. 

The silence of Lord Clarendon is closely connected 
with the line of conduct pursued by the royal brothers 
(Charles II. and the Duke of York) in the matter of 
Gauden's claim, as the evidence would lead us to 
imagine that Clarendon may have heard from them 
of Gauden's pretensions before they were communi- 

• " Defence of the ' Vindication of King Charles the Martyr/ " 1699- 
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cated to him by Gauden himself. The "Anglesey 
note" has always been brought forward as the chief 
positive proof of their belief in Dr. Gauden's claim. 
This is a memorandum written in an Icon Bastlike 
purchased at the sale of Lord Anglesey's books in 
1686. It is to the effect that when Lord Anglesey 
shewed to King Charles II. and the Duke some cor- 
rections in the book written with their father's own 
hand, they assured him that the book was not com- 
piled by their father, but by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Exeter. The note is signed "Anglesey," but the 
Earl's son, Lord Altham, does not scruple to con- 
demn the whole thing as a forgery. 

Burnet mentions in his History S written at the 
period of this supposed discovery, how, " being brought 
up in a high veneration for the Icon Bast/ike, when 
some denied it to be the King's he asked the Earl of 
Lothian, who both knew the King very well and loved 
him /////*, and he was confident that it was the King's 
work, because he had heard him say a great many 
of those very periods that are found in the book." 
Burnet was, therefore, not a little surprised when, " in 
talking very freely about matters of religion to the 

* '* History of his Own Time," vol. i. pp. 86—8, Oxford ed. of 1833, 
with suppressed passages of Vol. I. and Notes by the Earl of Dartmouth 
and Hardwicke, and Speaker Onslow, hitherto unpublished. The Note 
to this passage signed " D " (Dartmouth) is as follows : " Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said or wrote upon this subject, whoever reads the 
book will plainly perceive, that nobody but the King himself could 

write it This I know that my Grandfather, who was many years 

of his bedchamber, and well known to have been much trusted by him, 
always looked upon it as authentic, and prized it accordingly." 
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Duke of York, and urging him somewhat out of his 
father's book, the Duke should have affirmed that it 
was not his father's writing." The Gauden story was 
then quoted by the Duke, with the additional testi- 
mony of the Duke of Somerset, who, says Burnet, 
" Dr. Gauden brought with the Earl of Southampton 
to the King [Charles II.] to confirm his story." But 
here again the evidence fails. The Duke of Somerset 
could not "go to the King," because he was dead 
several weeks before Gauden urged his claim. So 
that, while we cannot question but that the Duke of 
York made this reply to Burnet, it would seem, when 
examined, to rest upon the mere statement contained 
in Gauden's own letters. But if the royal brothers 
were indeed firmly convinced of the truth of this state- 
ment, their conduct towards Gauden, from mere mo- 
tives of prudence, must have been different. 

It is a favourite argument with the advocates of 
Gauden's claim to say that he advanced his preten- 
sions with secresy, and that he received, " as the price 
of his silence? first "the bishopric of Exeter, and 
afterwards, when he complained of the poverty of 
that see, the richer bishopric of Worcester"." But 
the facts, taking the evidence only from Gauden's side, 
will not bear out this statement of the case. In the 
first place, there is the Bishop's own testimony — 
"True, I played this best card in my hand some- 
thing too late, else might I have sped as well as Dr. 
Reynolds and some others ; but I did not lay it as 
a ground of ambition, nor use it for a ladder." Then, 

■ Lingard, vol. vi. p. 637. 
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in one of the passages which might be quoted from 
Mrs. Gauden's " narrative " and letters, we find her 
saying, "The King being still ignorant of what he 
[Gauden] had done, he was, by the mediation of a 
person perfectly ignorant of his merit as to this mat- 
ter, made Bishop of Exeter." 

Afterwards Gauden prefers his claim, when "his 
Majesty did then profess to my husband that he knew 
nothing to the contrary but that the book had been 
his father's." The Duke of York makes the same 
remark. And here we may observe, by the way, that 
for twelve years neither of the royal brothers had en- 
tertained any doubt but that the book was written by 
their father. Exeter, therefore, can scarcely be said 
to have been given him as " the price of his silence." 
As to Worcester, his secret was indeed known before 
his promotion to that see, but it did not obtain for 
Gauden what he had set his heart upon— Winchester 
— where he had already built himself a magnificent 
house for his habitation, but he was put off with 
Worcester. And to whom was Winchester given ? 
To Morley, the one bishop on the bench who, if we 
are to believe Gauden's story, only knew, and best 
knew, why Gauden was to be satisfied at any cost. It 
is easy to judge from this how low a price the Court put 
upon his silence, if, indeed, it can be called any price 
at all when we find that the Court refused the petty 
boon — not merely refused, but gave away to others 
the boon of a remission of a half-year's first-fruits of 
the see of Worcester, and this they did when Mrs. 
Gauden affirms " that she could make it appear that 
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her husband's estate was near a thousand pound the 
worse for his removal." Certainly she is right in say- 
ing that "for what her husband had writ with the 
hazard both of his life and fortune he never did re- 
ceive anything" — not Exeter or Worcester, nor any- 
thing at all. Such being the real state of the case, we 
are forced to suppose that, like Lord Clarendon, the 
royal brothers did not investigate the matter. The 
stress of any such investigation must rest chiefly upon 
them. No effort of the kind seems to have been made, 
and this is unhappily too much in accordance with 
much of their conduct after the Restoration towards 
their father's memory. The same motive which held 
them back from adequately rewarding those faithful 
followers and servants who had lost all for him, 
checked any enquiries into the matter of the Icon 
Basilikh An investigation of the subject must be 
attended with a double inconvenience. Had they 
succeeded in restoring to the King the right of which 
Gauden had endeavoured to rob him, the investigation 
necessary to refute the Bishop's claim would only have 
produced a host of new claimants to the royal bounty. 
On the other hand, had Gauden's claim been substan- 
tiated, he would have been able to demand whatever 
they could offer him. By leaving the matter uncer- 
tain and undecided they avoided either necessity, and 
they left themselves a convenient loophole to escape 
from those arguments in favour of the Church of Eng- 
land which were distasteful to them, especially when 
urged, as Burnet has told us, " with somewhat out of 
their father's book." Again, the book itself was in so 
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many ways a tacit reproach to their own conduct, that 
they were willing to seize any excuse for robbing its 
precepts of their force, and for avoiding the example 
of a life so different from theirs. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that they should have taken such a course, for 
when we sift the whole evidence in favour of Gauden's 
story, we see that there was nothing publicly known 
in those times against the King's authorship which 
did not derive its source either directly or indirectly 
from them, and they derived their information from 
Gauden. As Dr. Wordsworth concisely puts it, " the 
whole case for Gauden centres ultimately in himself, 
and in himself alone." And is Gauden's evidence — 
faulty, full of discrepancies and falsehoods — to stand 
against that which can be produced for the King ? 

There is one argument for the King's right to the 
authorship of the book which, if it can be satisfac- 
torily proved, is admitted, even by the advocates of 
the rival claim, to be conclusive against Gauden — if 
it can be clearly shewn that a copy of the Icon Basi- 
likl was in the King's possession several years before 
there is any pretence of Gauden having thought of 
writing such a book, and three years before there was 
any question of his manuscript being conveyed, as he 
asserts, to the King in the Isle of Wight. " Let this 
statement," says one of the antagonists of the royal 
cause, " be confirmed beyond dispute, and no after ex- 
planation, supposing any to be attempted, can save Gau- 
den from the effect of it ; it must crush him and his 
pretensions at once x ." It would be easy to cite, not 

* " Tracts on the Icon Basilikl? part ii. p. 84. 
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only from the Royalist pamphlets, but also from those 
on the opposite side, an abundance of instances to 
prove this fact ; but we must refer our readers to 
Dr. Wordsworth's elaborate work for the details of 
this evidence. The limits of this Preface will only admit 
of an outline of the origin of the book, with the history 
of its gradual growth under the royal hand. The King 
at the very beginning of his troubles withdrew to 
Whitehall, and passed two or three days — March, 
1 641 — at his palace at Theobalds. It was then that 
he first conceived the design of his book, and began 
to put it into execution. 

The following is the account of one who had been 
for many years a constant servant to the King : — 

"The King was pleased," says he, " some few days after 
he had retired from his Parliament, to communicate his 
thoughts in his garden at Theobalds to some of his gentle- 
men who were nearest to him .... how he had set his hand 
to paper to vindicate his innocency, in the first place by 
shewing the reasons he had of receding from his Par- 
liament, which he hoped should not choose but render 
full satisfaction to all his subjects, unless they were of 
such a temper as had pertinaciously asserted a disaffec- 
tion to his person, and that not so much as one line had 
fallen from his pen which with honour he might not con- 
firm were it racked by never so rigid or uncharitable a 
construction." 

This refers to the first chapter. His next essay, the 
author proceeds to tell us, the King intended to be 
upon Strafford' — "one," he said, "whom I cannot 
y See Icon Basiliki, p. 6. 
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without a pious and religious sorrow remember, con- 
demning myself in nothing more than in suffering my 
hand to thwart the resolution of my heart." 

One portion of the pamphlet treats of the comfort 
the King derived from his work ; another, of the hours 
he reserved for this exercise — the first hours of the 
day for his morning devotions, the next "for those 
Meditations which he had now in hand." All this 
testimony belongs to the year 1641. That which fol- 
lows is still more important ; it is contained in the 
pamphlet we have already quoted*, and in that of 
another equally positive and distinct • as to the copy 
found on the field of Naseby. This battle, it will be 
remembered, was fought June 14, 1645. (The date of 
Gauden's manuscript, fixed by himself and acquiesced 
in by his two witnesses, Mrs. Gauden and Dr. Walker, 
is the latter end of the year 1647.) 

"In the field at Naseby .... there, I say, at Naseby, 
upon discomfiture of his Majesty's forces, amongst other 
rich prizes was this inestimable gem, the continuation of his 
meditations, which he had gone along with to this success of 
that day, seized upon by the enemy with other papers and 
characters of concern, being enclosed in a cabinet reserved 
for that purpose. But such was the benignity of the con- 
queror, or Divine providence rather, that would not suffer 
so excellent a work to perish in oblivion, nor to be exposed 
to the rude razing hand of an illiterate soldier, that it was 
recovered above all expectance, and returned to his Majesty's 

• " The Princely Pelican," quoted in " Tracts on the Icon BasilikiJ' 
pp. 61-5. 

• Ibid., p. 68. 
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hand, though the perusal of his papers were left to a more 
racking censure b . " 

And the other pamphlet : " I do verily believe you 
think this is the King's own book as much as I do, or 
any man else. There are some in the army " (allud- 
ing, perhaps, to Fairfax and Cromwell) "that know 
it to be true enough, and some have been converted 
by it, or the King had never had it again after it was 
lost at Naseby c ." 

Here, then, we have three important points. The 
Icon was taken along with the King's papers in the 
cabinet at Naseby ; it was restored to him by the cle- 
mency of the conqueror ; while it was in the enemy's 
hands it was perused by several persons, who were 
converted in consequence from his enemies into his 
friends. It is important to dwell upon the manner in 
which the book was at length restored to the King. 
His friends, Dr. Gorge, chaplain to his army on that 
fatal field, and the Archbishop of Armagh (Ussher) 
both received the royal commands to obtain it, if pos- 
sible, out of " the hand of the faction," but without 
success. The person to whom this recovery was at 
length due was Major Huntington — "major," says 
Lord Clarendon, "to Cromwell's own regiment of 
horse, upon whom he relied in any enterprise of im- 
portance more than upon any man, and had been 
employed by him to the King to say those things 
from him which had given the King the most 

b "The Princely Pelican," quoted in " Tracts on the Icon Ba- 
siliki, p. 69. • Ibid., p. 70. 
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confidence d ." And this testimony is supported first 
by Sir W. Dugdale, in 1681, when he published his 
"Short View of the Troubles of England." Some 
writers have contended that Sir William Dugdale 
refers to another manuscript, called the " Memorials 
of the War," written by Sir Edward Walker, the 
King's secretary-at-war, revised by the King, and also 
lost on the field of Naseby. Still more minute evi- 
dence as to the character of the papers restored by 
Major Huntington will confirm Sir William Dugdale's 
statement. We cite only one or two of the most 
striking testimonies. 
(1.) Mr. Cave Beck (of Ipswich, Suffolk) : — 
"That some years after the King's trial Major Hunting- 
ton, at Ipswich, assured me that so much of his Majesty's 
book as contained his meditations before Naseby fight was 
taken in the King's cabinet, and that Sir Thomas Fairfax 
delivered the said papers unto him and ordered him to carry 
them to the King. And the Major affirmed that he read 
them over before he delivered them, and that they were the 
same for matter and form with those meditations in the 
printed book, and that he was much affected with them, and 
from that time became a proselyte to the royal cause. He 
also told me that when he delivered them to the King his 
Majesty appeared very joyful, and said he esteemed them 
more than all the jewels he had lost in the cabinet e . " 

(2.) Another, Sir Paul Whichcott, testifies to having 
heard his father, Sir Jeremy Whichcott, tell that he had 
the Icon Bastlike some time in his hands, lent him by 

d " History ot the Rebellion," vol. iii. p. 1x3. 

* " Dr. Walker's True Account strictly Examined by Thomas Long, 
B.D., and Prebendary of St. Peter's, Exeter," 1693. 
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Major Huntington, and that he transcribed about 
seventeen chapters, as he would have done the whole 
had not the Major been in haste to restore it to the 
King. 

(3.) Mr. Rowney, of Oxford, a special friend of 
Major Huntington, in a statement attested by several 
witnesses, bearing date Oxford, May 12, 1699, tes- 
tifies what he had from the mouth of Major Hunt- 
ington — that 

" The King solicited him to obtain his papers, taken in 
his cabinet at Naseby, from General Fairfax ; that the Major 
undertook it, went in person to the General, and obtained 
them ; that on his return he had the curiosity to read a good 
part of them, and was highly pleased with them ; that the 
King received them with infinite satisfaction and respect ; 
and that upon the publishing the Icon he declared that he 
remembered several passages in the said papers, and did be- 
lieve both to be the same and the King's own book." 

We will close the evidence as to the Naseby copy 
with the testimony of the officer — Colonel Okey — who, 
at the head of his regiment of dragoons, "did mightily 
annoy the King's right wing of horse as they advanced 
towards the Parliament army." This officer affirms 
that on several occasions he saw those sheets of the 
Icon Basilikl which were taken in King Charles I/s 
cabinet with his letters at Naseby f . And with that of 
Mr. Prynne, who, by order of the Parliament, had 
the perusal of the papers after they were sent up 
to London. * 
f Wagstaffc's " Vindication," p. 86. 
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"He did not doubt but that the book was the King's own 
work, because as much of it as was wrote before Naseby 
fight was taken there, and sent up with the letters which 
the Parliament afterwards printed to London, where he, by 
their order, had the perusal of all the papers, and then and 
there saw those chapters of the Icon Basilikh that were wrote 
before that time, which he knew to be the same that were 
afterwards published 

We must continue to bear in mind that, according 
to Gauden, the King first heard of and saw the man- 
uscript of the Icon Basilike a fortnight before the 
Treaty of Newport (September, 1648). We have, 
however, found it on the field of Naseby Qune, 1645), 
written up to that date. It has been restored to the 
King. Nor are we ignorant of its fate during the next 
three eventful years. Several witnesses are forthcom- 
ing to prove not only its existence, but also its gradual 
progress during that time — one gentleman, for instance, 
whom the author of the pamphlet h "has not the li- 
berty to name during his life," who attended the King in 
the civil wars, and had an opportunity to peruse part 
of that chapter in the royal Icon on the " Queen's De- 
parture out of England while the ink was yet wet, 
the King having been suddenly summoned away. An- 
other, at Holmby House — Dr. Dillingham, Master of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge — read "in the King's 
closet, while his Majesty was at dinner, several sen- 
tences of a paper newly written, and declared after 
the Icon came out that he found these the very same- 

f Wagstaffe's " Vindication," p. 86. h Young's " Several Evi- 

dences," p. aa. 1 Icon Basiliki, chap. vii. 
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things, word for word, as he had thus read at Holm- 
by k ." When the King was forcibly removed thence 
(June, 1647) by Cornet Joyce and his soldiers, it was 
stipulated that his trunks and papers should not be 
rifled or tumbled. " Here were parcels of his Icon 
Basilikly and some other choice pieces, as was known 
since 1 ." Several nights previous to his escape from 
Hampton Court, in the November of that same year, 
two persons recommended by Bishop Juxon, at the 
desire of the King, sat up to assist him in arranging 
the papers of the Icon Basilike, all written with the 
King's own hand. During his long confinement at 
Carisbrook the unhappy monarch found his only so- 
lace in this interesting work. Twice Colonel Ham- 
mond publicly testified to having found in the King's 
chamber there many sheets of the Icon, in the King's 
own handwriting. " The book was undoubtedly his ; 
for when I had the order for viewing and searching 
his papers" (this was in March, 1648, six months be- 
fore the journey of the Marquis of Hertford and Bishop 
Duppa) " I found amongst them many sheets of the 
rough draught of that book in his own handwriting, 
which I have at this time by me." " This I heard the 
said Hammond declare, and am ready to attest it up- 
on oath if required. — John Wight m ." 

" Part of that book, if not the whole, was writ when he 
was my prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, where I am sure he 
had nothing but a Bible, pen, ink, and paper ; and going to 
call him out of his closet to dinner, which I always did, I 

k Tracts on the Icon Basiliki" p. 117. 1 Ibid. 

m Wagstaffe's " Vindication," p. 100. 
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found him still a-writing ; and staying behind to see what 
he writ, the paper being still wet with ink, I read at several 
times most of that book which now bears that title. " 

This last speech was an answer to the sneer of the 
regicide Ludlow, that the " King had neither piety nor 
parts to write such a book as that is"." One of the 
gentlemen — Mr. Anthony Mildmay — who attended the 
King at Carisbrook received from him the present of a 
Bible. In this book there were many verses marked 
with a pen, especially in the Book of Psalms. After 
the Icon was published the gentleman compared the 
Bible with the verses cited in the book. " I found," 
says he, " they did exactly agree. I have the Bible to 
show, and can give any man satisfaction." 

Wade, a captain in the Parliament army, having 
seen and studied the manuscript, threw up his com- 
mission, saying, "he would no longer be such a prince's 
jailer." Reading, one of the pages appointed by the 
Parliament, declared that he had often seen his Ma- 
jesty writing the Icon Basilike ; that when he was 
tired of writing he would sit down or walk about the 
room dictating what he desired to be written. 

The evidence accumulates round this last period of 
the history of the manuscript. Mr. Herbert, a faithful 
servant of the King, who attended him on his last 
fatal journey to Whitehall, receives a manuscript copy 
from the royal hand °. Colonel Legge, the Groom of 
the Bedchamber, affirms his belief that the King, and 

» Wagstaffe's " Vindication," pp. 98, 9. 
Herbert's " Memoirs/' p. 45. 
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the King only, wrote the book. And there are numer- 
ous testimonies, besides the one already mentioned, 
from Levett, the page of the royal bedchamber. 

" If anyone has a desire to know the true author of a 
book entitled Icon Basiliki, I, one of the servants of King 
Charles the First in his bedchamber, do declare, when his 
said Majesty was prisoner in the Isle of Wight, that I read 
over the above-mentioned book (which was long before the 
said book was printed) in his bedchamber, writ with his 
Majesty's own hand, with several interlinings. Moreover, 
his Majesty King Charles the First told me, ' Sure, Levett, 
you do design to get this book by heart,' having often seen 
me reading it p . I myself very often saw the King write that 
which was printed in that book, and did daily read the 
manuscript of his own hand in many sheets of paper. ... I 
do truly believe that there is not a page of that book but what 
I have read under the King's hand before it was printed." 

After the Treaty of Newport, when the King was 
hurried in the dead of night to Hurst Castle, " during 
the time of his Majesty's making himself ready he con- 
cerned himself only how to secure this book of his. . . . 
He gave me in charge this said book, which I faith- 
fully presented to his Majesty's own hands that night 
in Hurst Castle." From W. Levett we also hear of the 
preparations made for the printing of the book : — 

"Mr. Richard Royston told mee this day that his late 
Ma'r of blessed memory, King Charles the First, did send 
to him about Michmas before his martirdome to provide a 
Presse ; for hee had a booke of his owne for him to print. 
That upon Xmas Eve the said Booke came to his hande, 

p Signed and sealed, Oct. 16, 1690, William Levett. 
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brought to him by Mr. Simmons, a divine (since deceased). 
He supposed the same was sent to him by Dr. Duppa, late 
Bishop of Winchester. That his late Majesty did send with 
the copie in manuscript a crown with wreathes of thorns ; 
but before the printing thereof, and immediately after Xmas 
holliday 1648, his Majestie sent another figure to be ingraven 
in copper and annexed to the booke with " C.R." in it, and 
instead thereof sent that with his own effigie by ... , [blank 
in original] 1648 printed with the first booke V 

This was the copy which the Royalist Symmons 
affirms to have been written with the King's own hand, 
and to have been delivered to him by the King him* 
self from under " his blue watchet waistcoat *" But 
at this critical moment, when the manuscript was 
passing out of the keeping of the royal author into the 
hands of the printer, it was overtaken by the same 
hapless fate which throughout his life seemed doomed 
to mar at the crisis every scheme devised by the unfor- 
tunate sovereign. The press was prepared, in obedi- 
ence to the King's command ; but before the precious 
MS. was consigned to the care of Royston, it was bor- 
rowed of Mr. Symmons by Dr. Gauden, who sat up 
a whole night to transcribe it. 

This is the culminating piece of the whole evidence, 
and the reader will naturally expect to know the exact 
source whence it is derived. It is given at full length 
in Young's " Several Evidences," and we will reduce it to 

4 Autograph letter, quoted p. 173. 

r Wagstaffe's " Vindication," p. 107. The statement as to the *' blue 
waistcoat" is confirmed by a contemporary ode on ''A Portrait of the 
King in a Blue Waistcoat," beginning — 

" Here shines in a field azure such a star/' &c. 

d 
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as small a compass as possible. Mr. Le Pb, minister 
of Fiochmnckl (about six miles from Boddng, of which 
place, it wiU be remembered, Gauden was rector), writes 
a letter, dated Nov. 26, 1696, in which he describes a 
certain William Allen, a servant for many years in 
Gauden's family— 

" who came to see me ; and after dinner, being alone with 
him, 1 fell into discourse with him about Dr. Ganden and 
the King's book. He said most people thought his master 
to be the author of it, or to have had the chief hand in it, or 
to that purpose. I told him I could never believe it for 
some reasons I then gave him. Whereupon he smiled and 
told me- he could say more to that business than any man 
besides him : for that Dr. Gauden told him he had borrow- 
ed the book, and was obliged to return it by such a time ; 
that, besides what other time he might employ in it, he sate 
up one whole night to transcribe it ; that he, William Allen, 
sate up in the chamber with him to wait upon him, to make 
his (ires, and snuff his candles. ... I think he said this book 
was borrowed of Mr. Symmons, of Raine*, one of the King's 
chaplains. . . . That which makes it very probable that Dr. 
Gauden had the book from Mr. Symmons is the near neigh- 
bourhood and great familiarity which I am told was between 
them. . . . Allen could read and write very well, and so could 
not easily be deceived either in the book or in his master's, 
though the Doctor had not told him that it was none of his V 

This testimony is further supported by a nephew of 
Mr. Symmons, the Rev. Robert Rogers, who declares 
his belief " that Dr. Gauden borrowed the King's book 

* " The distance between Raine church and Booking church does not 
exceod a mile and a half."—" Tracts on the Icon Basilikl? p. 135. 
» Ibid., p. 117. 
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from Mr. Symmons, of Raine, and transcribed it ; and' 
this Mr. Allen, Dr. Gauden's quondam servant, who 
was an eye-witness thereof, hath often declared in my 
hearing u ." 

Such was the origin of the false claim of Gauden to 
the authorship of the Icon Basilike. The history of 
the true manuscript is rapidly drawing to its close. 
It was transcribed, by the King's order, by Mr. Ou- 
dart, secretary to Sir Edward Nicholas, and this 
transcript was printed, according to the testimony of 
the two apprentices who set up the types at Grisman's 
(a printer employed by Royston) press. One of these 
apprentices — James Clifford by name— had already 
been, as he expresses it> " an actuary " in several 
"things published by King Charles," particularly the 
letter between him and Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
who endeavoured to persuade the King to favour the 
Presbyterian Government. By a curious coincidence 
he had also printed one of Dr. Gauden's tracts, " The 
Religious and Loyal Protestation," and this circum- 
stance gives additional weight to his assertion that 

" Dr. Gauden was never concerned in that copy of the 
Icon from which he printed it, and that they had no part 
of the copy from Dr. Walker. " "And withal," he adds, 
"I do declare that the King, for fear the original should 
miscarry, ordered Mr. Oudart, secretary to Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas, Principal Secretary of State, to transcribe it, and 
lodged the original in the Lord Marquis of Hertford's 
hands ; and by the copy of Mr. Oudart Mr. Milbourn and 
myself (it being the way of livelihood I took to, being 

% « Young's " Several Evidences," p. 8. 
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turned out of Magdalen College, in Oxford, for my loyalty) 
did print the said book ; after the printing of which a great 
part was seized in Mr. Symmons's lodgings." 

The original copy, in the King's own hand, for 
which he had himself designed and executed a frontis- 
piece with appropriate mottoes, was afterwards .pre- 
sented by the King to Mr. Symmons, taken by Mr. 
Symmons to Mr. Dugard's press, and there printed. 
The corrector of the press — or, to use his own words, 
the "peruser of the royal original " — Dr. Edward 
Hooker, "further testifieth that Mr. Dugard having 
thus printed the book, and it coming to be known, 
he was thrown into prison and turned out of the 
Merchant Taylors' School ; and Mr. Hooker went to 
travel for several years." 

Several copies were printed and distributed by Mr. 
Symmons among his friends at Fowey. "I have 
seen," says Mr. Young, "several of these books so 
sent, and have heard divers worthy inhabitants of 
that loyal corporation affirm what I say. Two or 
three are still living*." The active share taken by 
Mr. Symmons in the printing and publication of the 
book exposed him to imminent peril He fled for his 
life to France, was apprehended at Gravesend and 
placed in custody, but before his examination he 
caught the small-pox and died (March 29, 1649). 
After his death 

"repeated attempts were made," we read, "upon Mrs. 
Symmons, both by threats and promises, to induce her to 

» Young's " Several Evidences," p. x6. 
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say on the authority of her husband that the book was not 
the King's ; but she continued firm, and many years after- 
wards, to persons on each side of the controversy, she gave 
numerous and distinct accounts, all concurring with one 
another, and declared that her husband lived and died per- 
sisting (what she herself also firmly believed) that the book 
was the King's. " 

Such is a rapid sketch of the origin and history of 
the Icon B as Hike, supported by the testimony of living 
witnesses whose eyes had seen the ink of the royal 
handwriting not yet dry upon the page, whose ears 
had heard the King speak many of the paragraphs 
as they now appear in the book. They are the links 
which form an unbroken chain of evidence from the 
moment when the King first conceived the idea of 
the book to the day of his murder, when it was pub- 
lished and placed in the hands of the people. These 
testimonies, though numerous, from all parts of the 
kingdom, agree together ; they are direct and certain ; 
most of them are attested by the hand and seal of 
one or two witnesses. They do not spring only from 
the Royalist side; those which bear most directly 
upon the case are supplied by the King's enemies— 
the officer who routed his cavalry at Naseby, the 
major of Cromwell's own regiment of horse, the com- 
missioner appointed by the Parliament to examine 
the royal papers, the governor of Carisbrook Castle 
while the King was a captive within its walls. The 
only direct evidence upon which Gauden's claim may 
be said to rest is that of his wife and his curate, Dr. 
Walker, testimonies which, it has been seen, conflict 
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with each other and are full of inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Not one of the witnesses on whom 
they rely to support this claim can be proved to have 
ever opened their lips upon the subject. Two of 
these— Lord Hertford and Bishop Morley — give direct 
evidence on the opposite side. To Lord Hertford's 
keeping the original manuscript, in the King's own 
hand, was entrusted ; Bishop Morley with his dying 
breath sends an emphatic message to Lord Claren- 
don that the book was written by the King, and by 
him alone. . A third — Lord Capel — is proved to have 
been in strict imprisonment at the time, and could, 
therefore, not have been communicated with at all. 
.Lastly, GifFord, the curate cited by Dr. Walker, de- 
livers his opinion on a most solemn occasion that 
the book was written by the King, and his name sug- 
gests a saying of Mrs. Gauden condemning in the 
strongest terms the fraud practised by her husband 
in the matter. It only remains to speak of what has 
been called the "internal evidence." If there were 
no external evidence to be produced on either side, 
the King's claims to the authorship of the book might 
very well rest upon the internal evidence alone. To 
borrow the words of Humo — 

"These meditations resemble, in elegance, purity, neat- 
ness, and simplicity, the genius of those performances which 
we know with certainty to have flowed from the royal pen, 
but are so unlike the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and cor- 
rupt style of. Dr. Gauden, to whom they are ascribed, that 
po human testimony seems sufficient to convince us that he 
was the author. Yet all the evidences which would rob the 
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King of that honour tend to prove that Dr. Gauden had the 
merit of writing so fine a performance and the infamy of im- 
posing it on the world as the King's V 

Persons contemporary with the publication of the 
Icon Basilikb aver that not only no man but King 
Charles could have written the book, but that the 
King himself could not have written it had he not 
been in trouble and suffering. If we consider it as 
a private book of devotion, we find a sincerity and 
depth of religious thought, a fervour of expression, 
which make it well-nigh impossible to believe that 
these meditations should not have sprung from the 
soul of the person who utters them. Again, the ex- 
actness of the personal application argues a perfect 
knowledge of those secrets of the inmost heart which 
are open to none but the individual himself and 
his God. 

As a history of the King in his public capacity there 
is no record, not even that of Clarendon, which gives 
us a better opportunity of studying the minute details 
of his policy and the motives by which it was prompted. 
As a literary composition, it has been questioned 
whether the King was capable of arranging these 
fragments of autobiography in so clear and concise 
a manner, and of describing them in a style at once 
so simple and majestic. To this we may answer that 
the composition, when it first appeared as the King's 
work, excited no surprise in the minds of those who 
were best able to judge of his capabilities in this mat- 
ter—Sir Edward Hyde and the Secretary of State, 

J Hume, "Hist, of England, " voL vii. p. 154. 
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Sir Edward Nicholas. They were indeed full of ad- 
miration, but surprise, much less distrust, never en- 
tered their thoughts. Sir Edward Nicholas calls it 
" the most exquisite, pious, and princely piece I ever 
read 1 ; w Sir Edward Hyde, the " immortal monument 
he hath left behind him*." And many a reference 
to the private letters of these and others of the King's 
friends and ministers will prove that, while they often 
bewail the errors of his policy, their confidence in his 
moral and intellectual abilities remains to the last 
unshaken. The high opinion of the King's capacities 
was not confined to the Royalists alone. Whitelock 
speaks of " his great parts and abilities, strength of 
reason, and quickness of apprehension." Sir Henry 
Vane complains that " they have been much deceived 
in his Majesty, who was represented to them as a 
weak person, but that they found him a person of great 
parts and abilities." Cromwell, it is known, observed 
that had the King followed his own judgment he 
would have w fooled them all." If we examine the 
twenty-eight chapters of which the book is composed, 
we shall find that in each and all of these chapters 
the King first appears in his public character as a 
monarch speaking to his people, and secondly as a 
private individual, examining in all humility and peni- 
tence his motives and actions, with a view to the 
strict account that he must one day render to his 
Maker. It records, it is hardly necessary to say, the 

« Carte's " Ormond Letters," vol. i. p. 236. 

* "Clarendon Papers/' vol. ii. p. 480, April 12, 1649, quoted in 
" Tracts on the Icon Basiliki" pp. 228, 9. 
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chief events which occurred between the years 16408 
of his reign. The first seven chapters treat of those 
which immediately preceded the civil war. 

(1) The summoning of the last Parliament. (2) The 
death of Strafford. Here we read in every sentence 
the bitter repentance of the King, springing from the 
depths of his soul ; nor could any hand but his own 
have traced the painful fluctuations of his mind be- 
tween "my own unsatisfiedness in conscience and 
a necessitie (as some told mee) of satisfying the im- 
portunities of some people," till " I was perswaded by 
those that I think wished mee well to chuse rather 
what was safe than what seemed just, preferring the 
outward peace of my kingdom with men before that 
inward exactness of conscience with God V We also 
find there the tribute to the one person (Juxon) " who 
counselled mee not to consent against the voice of my 
conscience. " And if we compare this chapter with 
the King's private letters to Strafford, we shall see 
that both open in the same manner. "I never met 
with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs than in the 
business of this unfortunate Earl," says the Icon. 
"Strafford," the letter begins, "The misfortune that 
is fallen upon you by the strange mistaking and con- 
juncture of these times," &c. And many points of 
resemblance similar to this are to be discovered 
throughout the two compositions. (3) His Majesty's 
going to the House of Commons to demand justice 
on the five members. (4) The insolence of the tu- 
mults. (5) The passing of the Bill for the Triennial 

b Icon Basiliki, ii. p. 6. 
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Parliaments. (6) His retirement from Westminster, 
the date, as we have seen, when he first " set his hand 
to paper to vindicate his innocence." (7) The Queen's 
departure, out of England, one of the most beautiful 
chapters in the book. So far the Icon Basilikl had 
advanced when it was lost on the field of Naseby. 
After that time, on its being restored to the King, 
he added from time to time twenty-one more chapters, 
often revising and transcribing the whole during the 
enforced leisure of his captivity, during which tran- 
scriptions it is easy to understand that insertions were 
made in the previous chapters c . It concludes with me- 
ditations upon death, after the votes of non-addresses 
and his closer imprisonment in Carisbrook Castle. 

It may be interesting, before taking leave of this 
autobiography, perhaps the most interesting of its 
kind that was ever written, to describe the external 
aspect of a copy of one of the earliest (1648) editions 
of the book. This copy, now in the hands of the 
writer, is a small duodecimo volume, bound in dark* 
brown calf, with the royal initials surmounted by a 
crown on either side d . The frontispiece, common to 
this and all subsequent editions, was designed and 

« This remark, however obvious, is not unimportant, inasmuch as ob- 
jections have been raised to the possibility of the earlier chapters having 
been written before Naseby fight, on the ground of their containing 
references to subsequent transactions. 

d The title-page still bears the name of " Dr. Hewett," shewing that 
the copy must at one time have belonged to " that excellent preacher' 
and holy man," as he is called by Evelyn in his " Diary," p. 257. Dr. 
Hewett perished on the scaffold in 1648, the last martyr to the 
Royal cause. ...... 
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executed, according to Mr. Symmons, by the King's 
own hand. The mottoes were for the most part his 
choice also, with the exception of two or three added 
by Mr. Edward Hooker, the corrector of the press, and 
William Marshall, the engraver. The copy of verses 
which is placed beneath the engraving bears the sig- 
nature " G. D.," not signifying, as the advocates of 
Gauden's claim have endeavoured to assert, " Gauden 
designed," or " Gauden, Dean," but " Guglielmus Du- 
gardus," the author of the verses, the learned printer 
and master of the Merchant Taylors' School, who was 
utterly ruined at the time for the part he took in print- 
ing the King's book. 

If further proof of this point were needed, it is for- 
tunately supplied by the signature itself, which, in the 
formation of the last letter, the " D," has a special 
character of its own. Many examples of this pecu- 
liarity are to be found in the MS. Diary of the Rev. 
Thomas Dugard (1632—42), still in the British Mu- 
seum, which exactly correspond with the Monogram 
at the foot of the engraving in the earliest edition of 
the Icon Basilike*. Again, the Greek motto — Tb 
oi&tv tylia)(r* tV t6\iv 06& rb Kdxxa — also at the foot of 
the frontispiece, has been the object of recent re- 
search, the result of which tends to throw discredit 
upon Gauden's claim. The quotation from the " Miso- 
pogon" of Julian the Apostate, not originating with 
Gauden, is by him misapplied. 

"Curiously enough," the learned writer says, "all the 
writers (as far as I can make out) on the subject of the 
• Mus. Brit. Jure empt. 33,146. Plut. cxcviii. G. 
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' Eikon,' have stated that Julian was here alluding to Con- 
stantine as the person intended by the rb tcdirxa, whereas it 
is really Constantius who is referred to. Julian is speaking 
of the time when he himself was made Caesar. This was 
done by Constantius in the year A.D. 355, eighteen years 
after the death of Constantine in 337, as I found on referring 
to Gibbon's * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' The 
mistake seems to have originated with Dr. Gauden (the well- 
known claimant to the authorship of the 'Eikon'), and to 
have remained uncorrected to the present time 1 ." 

The comparison between the chapter on Strafford 
and the King's letter to that unfortunate nobleman 
has been quoted as an instance of the individual 
pieces of internal evidence which help to prove the 
authenticity of the King's book. We will only select 
one more out of the numerous testimonies which might 
be cited of this class. It was a constant habit with 
the King to write in his books and papers short sen- 
tences in Latin and other languages. A certain copy 
of verses, called " Majesty in Misery ; an Imploration 
to the King of Kings," well known to be written by 
King Charles when at Carisbrook Castle, ends with the 
following Latin sentence : " Vota dabunt quae bella 
negarunt," and with this same sentence the Icon Bast- 
like also concludes. The poem and the book were 
written at the same time, and, in accordance with the 
King's usual practice, have this motto attached to 
them, a motto applicable to the subject of both com- 
positions. This testimony, eminently satisfactory in 
support of the royal authorship, affords another proof 

' "Athenaeum," Jan. 25, 1879. 
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of the falsity of Gauden's claim, for what can be more 
improbable than that he should hit upon the same 
words as those which had been used by the King at 
the close of a poem never seen by Dr. Gauden, and 
not known to the world till many years after his 
death '? Nor do we find that Gauden had any such 
opportunity of studying the King's character or tem- 
per of mind as to enable him to imitate exactly and 
reproduce his habits of thought Thus the argument 
as to the Icon Bastlike being the work of a "court 
parasite" or "household priest " falls to the ground. 
Once only was Gauden in the King's presence, when 
be preached a sermon before him in 1641. There is 
no record of Gauden's having had any private com- 
munication with him at that time ; and how little his 
sermon would conciliate him we may imagine when we 
hear that Gauden had shortly before received a silver 
tankard as an honorarium for a sermon contrary to 
the royal cause, which won him the favour of the Par- 
liament, before whom it was preached. 

It is in the study of Gauden's own character that 
we find the best means of accounting for a forgery so 
shameless and so daring as his claim to the Icon 
Basilikh We learn from Bishop Kennet's " Regis- 
ter "that 

" Gauden was capable of under- work. I took il once from 
the mouth of a very eminent primate that there was, in 1662, 
a declaration for liberty of conscience extending to Papists 

§ It was first published by Burnet in his " Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton." 
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drawn up, and some printed copies of it worked off in a 
press, within Somerset House, though presently called in. 
And, what was the worst circumstance, the draught of it 
was framed by a bishop of the Church of England, even 
Dr. Cauden, the Bishop of Exeter, who had made himself 
the tool of the Court by the most sordid hopes of greater 
favour in it V 

And several other instances are quoted by Dr. Words 7 
worth from Gauden's writings to prove his time-serv- 
ing nature. After the Restoration he speaks of the 
King (Charles I.) "as the greatest glory and most 
illustrious example of piety that sat on Christian 
throne, the most unspotted person, the wisest prince," 
&c. Before it he coldly says of him, " Whatever his 
sin may be, yet I think him not criminal &c. But 
the most flagrant instance of double-dealing is his 
poem, "In Martyrium Caroli Primi" (January 30, 
1648), which contains an actual reference to the Icon 
Basilike as the King's book. Which are we to believe, 
the statement in the poem, or that contained in the 
letter to Lord Clarendon ? These and similar discre- 
pancies are sufficient to shew that Gauden was not 
a man whose character conciliates confidence. Dr. 
Wordsworth has certainly proved that upon his un- 
supported word rests the whole external evidence for 
his authorship of the book. 

Long as Dr. Wordsworth's researches have been 
before the world, we think it in no way superfluous to 
bring their result once more before our readers, now 



h " Tracts on the Icon Basilikl" p. 377. 1 Ibid., p. 389. 
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that renewed attention seems to be directed to the 
events and characters of the Caroline period. We do 
not forget the controversy which Dr. Wordsworth's 
publications roused, or the ingenuity of Dr. Todd, first 
in. invalidating one or two points in the external evi- 
dence, and next in producing parallels between the 
Icdn and known writings of Dr. Gauden's. But 
these were answered in Dr. Wordsworth's " Tracts," 
so that Dr. Wordsworth's evidence remains untouch- 
ed, and we may well believe that the Icon is the 
genuine self-portraiture of the character of the un- 
fortunate King. Many an historian has described 
the outline of that character, and each has put in 
the broad lights and shadows as they appeared in 
bis eyes, but none but the individual himself could 
fill in those finer details of the mind, shewing the 
stamp of solitude and suffering, those inward com- 
munings of the heart when he was " in his chamber " 
and was " still." The closer study of the picture so 
pourtrayed would soften many a harsh judgment, and 
bring many a slander face to face with truth. More 
than two centuries have elapsed since this passage 
was written, and yet it continues to plead as with 
a living voice : — 

"If I had not my own Innocencie and GOD'S protection, 
it were hard for Mee to stand out against those stratagems 
and conflicts of malice, which by Falsities seek to oppress 
the Truth, and by Jealousies to supplie the defect of Real 
causes which might seem to justifie so unjust Engagements 
against Mee" .... For I can more willingly lose My Crown 
than My Credit ; nor are my Kingdoms so dear to Mee as 
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My Reputation and Honour. Those must have a period 
with My Life, but these may survive to a glorious kind of 
Immortalitie when I am dead and gone : A good Name 
being the embalming of Princes, and a sweet consecrating 
of them to an Eternitie of Love and Gratitude among 
Posterities" 

Catherine Mary Phillimore. 



* Icon Basiliki, ch. xv. p. 132. 
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I. 

Upon His Majesty's Calling this last 
Parliament. 

'"PHIS last Parliament I called, not more by 
others' advice and necessity of my affairs than 
by my own choice and inclination, who have always 
thought the right way of Parliaments most safe for 
my crown, as best pleasing to my people. And 
although I was not forgetful of those sparks which 
some men's distempers formerly studied to kindle 
in Parliaments (which, by forbearing to convene 
for some years, I hoped to have extinguished), 
yet resolving with myself to give all just satisfac- 
tion to modest and sober desires, and to redress 
all public grievances in Church and State, I hoped, 
by my freedom and their moderation, to prevent 
all misunderstandings and miscarriages in this; 
in which, as I feared, affairs would meet with some 
passion and prejudice in other men, so I resolved 
they should find least of them in myself, not doubt- 
ing but by the weight of reason I should counter- 
poise the over-balancings of any factions. 

B 
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I was, indeed, sorry to hear with what partiality 
and popular heat elections were carried in many 
places ; yet hoping that the gravity and discretion 
of other gentlemen would allay and fix the Com- 
mons to a due terrtperament, (guiding some men's 
well-meaning zeal by such rules of moderation as 
are best both to preserve and restore the health of 
all states and kingdoms,) no man was better pleased 
with the convening of this Parliament than myself; 
who knowing best the largeness of my own heart 
toward my people's good and just contentment, 
pleased myself most in that good and firm under- 
standing which would hence grow between me 
and my people. 

All jealousies being laid aside, my own and my 
children's interests gave me many obligations to 
seek and preserve the love and welfare of my sub- 
jects, the only temporal blessing that is left to the 
ambition of just monarchs, as their greatest honour 
and safety, next God's protection. I cared not to 
lessen myself in some things of my wonted pre- 
rogative, since I knew I could be no loser, if 
I might gain but a recompense in my subjects' 
affections. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but 
mine enemies also, exceeding even the desires 
of those that were factiously discontented, if they 
did but pretend to any modest and sober sense. 
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The odium and offences which some men's 
rigour or remissness in Church and State had 
contracted upon my government, I resolved to 
have expiated by such laws and regulations for 
the future as might not only rectify what was amiss 
in practice, but supply what was defective in the 
constitution, no man having a greater zeal to see 
religion settled, and preserved in truth, unity, and 
order, than myself, whom it most concerns both in 
piety and policy; as knowing that no flames of 
civil dissensions are more dangerous than those 
which make religious pretensions the grounds of 
factions. 

1 resolved to reform what I should by free and 
full advice in Parliament be convinced of to be 
amiss, and to grant whatever my reason and con- 
science told me was fit to be desired. I wish 
I had kept myself within those bounds, and not 
suffered my own judgment to have been over- 
borne in some things, more by others' importunities 
than their arguments. My confidence had less 
betrayed myself and my kingdoms to those advan- 
tages which some men sought for, who wanted 
nothing but power and occasion to do mischief. 

But our sins being ripe, there was no prevent- 
ing of God's justice from reaping that glory in 
our calamities which we robbed Him of in our 
prosperity. 
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For Thou, O Lord, hast made us see, that reso- 
lutions of future reforming do not always satisfy 
Thy justice, nor prevent Thy vengeance for former 
miscarriages. 

Our sins have overlaid our hopes. Thou hast 
taught us to depend on Thy mercies to forgive, not 
on our purpose to amend. 

When Thou hast vindicated Thy glory by Thy 
judgments, and hast shewed us how unsafe it is to 
offend Thee, upon presumptions afterwards to please 
Thee; then I trust Thy mercies will restore those 
blessings to us, which we have so much abused as 
to force Thee to deprive us of them. 

For want of timely repentance of our sins, Thou 
givest us cause to repent of those remedies we too 
late apply. 

Yet I do not repent of my calling this last Parlia- 
ment, because, O Lord, I did it with an upright 
intention to Thy glory and my people's good. 

The miseries which have ensued upon me and my 
kingdoms, are the just effects of Thy displeasure upon 
us, and may be yet, through Thy mercy, preparative 
of us to future blessings, and better hearts to enjoy 
them. 

O Lord, though Thou hast deprived us of many 
fortner comforts, yet grant me and my people the 
benefit of our afflictions and Thy chastisements, that 
Thy rod as well as Thy staff may comfort us. TJien 
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shall we dare to account them the strokes not of an 
enemy y but a father, when Thou givest us those hum- 
ble affections that measure of patience in repentance, 
which becomes Thy children, /shall have no cause 
to repent the miseries this Parliament hath occasioned, 
when by them Thou hast brought me and my people 
unfeignedly to repent of the sins we have committed. 

Thy grace is infinitely better with our sufferings, 
than our peace could be with our sins. 

O Thou sovereign Goodness and Wisdom, who over- 
rulest all our counsels, overrule also all our hearts 
that the worse things we suffer by Thy justice, the 
better we may be by Thy mercy. 

As our sins have turned our antidotes into poison, 
so let Thy grace turn our poisons into antidotes. 

As the sins of our peace disposed us to this un- 
happy war, so let this war prepare us for Thy 
blessed peace. 

That although I have but troublesome kingdoms 
here, yet I may attain to that kingdom of peace in 
my heart and in Thy heaven which Christ hath 
purchased, and Thou wilt give to Thy servant \ though 
a sinner , for my Saviour's sake. Amen. 
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II. 

Upon the Earl .of Strafford's Death. 

I looked upon my Lord of Strafford as a gentle- 
man whose great abilities might make a prince 
rather afraid than ashamed to employ him in the 
greatest affairs of State. 

For those were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like enough 
to betray him to great errors and many enemies ; 
whereof he could not but contract good store, while 
moving in so high a sphere and with so vigorous 
a lustre, he must needs, as the sun, raise many 
envious exhalations, which condensed by a popular 
odium, were capable to cast a cloud upon the 
brightest merit and integrity. 

Though I cannot in my judgment approve all 
he did, driven, it may be, by the necessities of 
times and the temper of that people, more than 
led by his own disposition to any height and rigour 
of actions ; yet I could never be convinced of any 
such criminousness in him as willingly to expose 
his life to the stroke of justice, and malice of his 
enemies. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture 
of affairs than in the business of that unfortunate 
Earl ; when between my own unsatisfiedness in 
conscience, and a necessity, as some told me, of 
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satisfying the importunities of some people, I was 
persuaded by those that I think wished me well to 
choose rather what was safe than what seemed just, 
preferring the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men before that inward exactness of conscience 
before God. 

And, indeed, I am so far from excusing or deny- 
ing that compliance on my part (for plenary con- 
sent it was not) to his destruction, whom in my 
judgment I thought not, by any clear law, guilty 
of death, that I never bare any touch of conscience 
with greater regret ; which, as a sign of my repent- 
ance, I have often with sorrow confessed both to 
God and men as an act of so sinful frailty, that 
it discovered more a fear of man than of God, 
whose name and place on earth no man is worthy 
to bear, who will avoid inconveniences of State by 
acts of so high injustice as no public convenience 
can expiate or compensate. 

I see it a bad exchange to wound a man's own 
conscience, thereby to salve State sores ; to calm 
the storms of popular discontents by stirring up 
a tempest in a man's own bosom. 

Nor hath God's justice failed in the event and 
sad consequences to shew the world the fallacy 
of that maxim, Better one man perish, though 
unjustly, than the people be displeased or de- 
stroyed.. For, 
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In all likelihood, I could never have suffered, 
with my people, greater calamities, yet with greater 
comfort, had I vindicated Strafford's innocency, at 
least by denying to sign that destructive Bill, ac- 
cording to that justice which my conscience sug- 
gested to me, than I have done since I gratified 
some men's unthankful importunities with so cruel 
a favour. And I have observed, that those who 
counselled me to sign that Bill have been so far 
from receiving the rewards of such ingratiatings 
with the people, that no men have been harassed 
and crushed more than they. He only hath been 
least vexed by them who counselled me not to con- 
sent against the vote of my own conscience. I 
hope God hath forgiven me and them the sinful 
rashness of that business. 

To which being in my soul so fully conscious, 
those judgments God hath pleased to send upon 
me are so much the more welcome, as a means, 
I hope, which His mercy hath sanctified so to me 
as to make me repent of that unjust act, (for so it 
was to me,) and for the future to teach me that 
the best rule of policy is to prefer the doing of 
justice before all epjoyments, and the peace of 
my conscience before the preservation of my 
kingdoms. 

Nor hath anything more fortified my resolutions 
against all those violent importunities which since 
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have sought to gain a like consent from me to acts 
wherein my conscience is unsatisfied, than the 
sharp touches I have had for what passed me in 
my Lord of Strafford's business. 

Not that I resolved to have employed him in 
my affairs, against the advice of my Parliament ; 
but I would not have had any hand in his death, 
of whose guiltlessness I was better assured than 
any man living could be. 

Nor were the crimes objected against him so 
clear, as after a long and fair hearing to give con- 
vincing satisfaction to the major part of both 
Houses, especially that of the Lords, of whom 
scarce a third part were present when the Bill passed 
that House. And for the House of Commons, 
many gentlemen, disposed enough to diminish my 
Lord of Strafford's greatness and power, yet un- 
satisfied of his guilt in law, durst not condemn 
him to die ; who, for their integrity in their votes, 
were, by posting their names, exposed to the popu- 
lar calumny, hatred, and fury, which grew then so 
exorbitant in their clamours for justice, (that is, 
to have both myself and the two Houses vote and 
do as they would have us,) that many, it is thought, 
were rather terrified to concur with the condemn- 
ing party than satisfied that of right they ought 
so to do. 

And that after-act, vacating the authority of the 
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precedent for future imitation, sufficiently tells 
the world that some remorse touched even his 
most implacable enemies as knowing he had very 
hard measure, and such as they would be very loth 
should be repeated to themselves. 

This tenderness and regret I find in my soul 
for having had any hand, (and that yery unwil- 
lingly, God knows) in shedding one man's blood 
unjustly, though under the colour and formalities 
of justice and pretences of avoiding public mis- 
chiefs; which may, I hope, be some evidence 
before God and man to all posterity that I am 
far from bearing justly the vast load and guilt of 
all that blood which hath been shed in this un- 
happy war, which some men will needs charge 
on me to ease their own souls, who am, and ever 
shall be, more afraid to take away any man's life 
unjustly than to lose my own. 

But Thou, O God of infinite mercies, forgive me 
that act of sinful compliance, which hath greater 
aggravations upon me than any man, since I had 
not the least temptation of envy or malice against him, 
and by my place should at least so far have been 
a preserver of him, as to have denied my consent to 
his destruction. 

O Lord, I acknowledge my transgression, and my 
sin is ever before me. 
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Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, Thou 
God of my salvation, and my tongue shall sing of 
Thy righteousness. 

Against Thee have I sinned, and done this evil in 
Thy sight, for Thou sawest the contradiction between 
my heart and my hand. 

Yet cast me not away from TJiy presence, purge me 
with the blood of my Redeemer, and I shall be clean; 
wash me with that precious effusion, and I shall be 
whiter than snow. 

Teach me to learn righteousness by Thy judgments, 
and to see my frailty in Thy justice. While I was 
persuaded by shedding one man's blood to prevent 
after troubles, Thou hast for that, among other sins, 
brought upon me and upon my kingdoms great, long, 
and heavy troubles. 

Make me to prefer justice, which is Thy will, before 
all contrary clamours, which are but the discoveries 
of man's injurious will. 

It is too much that they have once overcome me, to 
please them by displeasing Thee. O never suffer me, 
for any reason of State, to go against my reason of 
conscience, which is highly to sin against Thee, the 
God of reason, and judge of our consciences. 

Whatever, O Lord, Thou seest fit to deprive me 
of, yet restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation, and 
ever uphold me with Thy free spirit, which subjects 
my will to none but Thy light of reason, justice and 
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religion, which shines in my soul; for Thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts, and integrity in the out- 
ward expressions. 

Lord, hear the voice of Thy Son's and my Saviour's 
blood, which speaks better things. O make me and 
my people to hear the voice of joy and gladness, that 
the bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice in 
Thy salvation. 

III. 

Upon His Majesty's going to the House 
of Commons. 

My going to the IJouse of Commons to demand 
justice upon the five members, was an act which 
my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exasperations they could. 

It filled indifferent men with great jealousies 
and fears ; yea, and many of my friends resented 
it as a motion rising rather from passion than 
reason, and not guided with such discretion as 
the touchiness of those times required. 

But these men knew not the just motives and 
pregnant grounds with which I thought myself so 
furnished, that there needed nothing to such evi- 
dence as I could have produced against those 
I charged save only a free and legal trial, which 
was all I desired. 
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Nor had I any temptation of displeasure or 
revenge against those men's persons further than 
I had discovered those, as I thought, unlawful cor- 
respondences they had used, and engagements they 
had made, to embroil my kingdoms ; of all which 
I missed but little to have produced writings under 
some men's own hands who were the chief con- 
trivers of the following innovations. 

Providence would not have it so ; yet I wanted 
not such probabilities as were sufficient to raise 
jealousies in any king's heart, who is not wholly 
stupid and neglective of the public peace ; which 
to preserve by calling in question half a dozen 
men in a fair and legal way (which, God knows, 
was all my design), could have amounted to no 
worse effect, had it succeeded, than either to do 
me and my kingdom right, in case they had been 
found guilty, or else to have cleared their inno- 
cency and removed my suspicions, which, as they 
were not raised out of any malice, so neither were 
they in reason to be smothered. 

What flames of discontent this spark (though I 
sought by all speedy and possible means to quench 
it) soon kindled, all the world is witness. The 
aspersion which some men cast upon that action, 
as if I had designed by force to assault the House 
of Commons and invade their privilege, is so false, 
that as God best knows I had no such intent, so 
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none that attended me could justly gather from 
anything I then said or did the least intimation 
of any such thoughts. 

That I went attended with some gentlemen, as 
it was no unwonted thing for the majesty and 
safety of a king so to be attended, especially in 
discontented times, so were my followers at that 
time short of my ordinary guard, and no way pro- 
portionable to hazard a tumultuary conflict. Nor 
were they more scared at my coming than I was 
unassured of not having some affronts cast upon 
me, if I had none with me to preserve a reverence 
to me ; for many people had, at that time, learned 
to think those hard thoughts which they have since 
abundantly vented against me both by words and 
deeds. 

The sum of that business was this : those men 
and their adherents were then looked upon by the 
affrighted vulgar as greater protectors of their laws 
and liberties than myself, and so worthier of their 
protection. I leave them to God and their own 
consciences, who, if guilty of evil machinations, no 
present impunity or popular vindications of them 
will be subterfuge sufficient to rescue them from 
those exact tribunals. . 

To which, in the obstructions of justice among 
men, we must religiously appeal, as being an argu- 
ment to us Christians of that after unavoidable 
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judgment which shall rejudge what among men 
is but corruptly decided, or not at all. 

I endeavoured to have prevented, if God had 
seen fit, those future commotions which I foresaw 
would in all likelihood follow some men's activity, 
if not restrained, and so now have done to the un- 
doing of many thousands ; the more is the pity. 

But to overawe the freedom of the Houses, or 
to weaken their just authority by any violent im- 
pressions upon them, was not at all my design. 
I thought I had so much justice and reason on 
my side as should not have needed so rough as- 
sistance, and I was resolved rather to bear the 
repulse with patience than to use such hazardous 
extremities. 

But Thou, O Lord, art my witness in heaven, 
and in my heart. If I have purposed any violence 
or oppression against the innocent, or if there were 
any such wickedness in my thoughts, then let the 
enemy persecute my soul, and tread my life to the 
ground, and lay mine honour in the dust 

Thou that seest not as man seeth, but lookest beyond 
all popular appearances, searching the iheart and try- 
ing the reins, and bringing to light the hidden things 
of darkness, shew Thyself 

Let not my afflictions be esteemed, as with wise and 
godly men they cannot be, any argument of my sin in 
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that matter, more than their impunity among good 
men is any sure token of their innocency. 

But forgive them wherein they have done amiss, 
though they are not punished for it in this world. 

Save Thy servant from the privy conspiracies and 
open violence of bloody and unreasonable men, accord- 
ing to the uprightness of my heart and the innocency 
of my hands in this matter. 

Plead my cause, and maintain my right \ O Thou 
that sittest in the throne judging rightly, that Thy 
servant may ever rejoice in Thy salvation. 

IV. 

Upon the Insolency of the Tumults. 

I never thought anything, except our sins, more 
ominously presaging all these mischiefs which have 
followed, than those tumults in London and West- 
minster soon after the convening of this Parliament, 
which were not like a storm at sea, (which yet wants 
not its terror,) but like an earthquake, shaking the 
very foundation of all ; than which nothing in the 
world hath more of horror. 

As it is one of the most convincing arguments 
that there is a God, while His power sets bounds 
to the raging of the sea, so it is no less that He 
restrains the madness of the people. Nor does 
anything portend more God's displeasure against 
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a nation than when He suffers the confluence and 
clamours of the vulgar to pass all boundaries of 
laws and reverence to authority. 

Which those tumults did to so high degrees ot 
insolence, that they spared not to invade the 
honour and freedom of the two Houses, menacing, 
reproaching, shaking, yea, and assaulting some 
members of both Houses as they fancied or dis- 
liked them ; nor did they forbear most rude and 
unseemly deportments, both in contemptuous words 
and actions, to myself and my court. 

Nor was this a short fit or two of shaking, as 
an ague, but a quotidian fever, always increasing 
to higher inflammations, impatient of any mitiga- 
tion, restraint, or remission. 

First, they must be a guard against those fears 
which some men scared themselves and others 
withal ; when, indeed, nothing was more to be 
feared, and less to be used by wise men, than 
those tumultuary confluxes of mean and rude 
people who are taught first to petition, then to 
protect, ' then to dictate, at last to command and 
overawe the Parliament. 

All obstructions in Parliament, that is, all freedom 
of differing in votes, and debating matters with 
reason and candour, must be taken away with 
these tumults. By these must the Houses be 
purged, and all rotten members (as they pleased 
c 
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to count them) cast out ; by these the obstinacy 
of men, resolved to discharge their consciences, 
must be subdued ; by these all factious, seditious, 
and schismatical proposals against government, 
ecclesiastical or civil, must be backed and abetted 
till they prevailed. 

Generally, whoever had most mind to bring forth 
confusion and ruin upon Church and State used the 
midwifery of those tumults, whose- riot and impa- 
tience was such that they would not stay the ripen- 
ing and season of counsels, or fair production of 
acts, in the order, gravity, and deliberateness be- 
fitting a Parliament, but ripped up with barbarous 
cruelty, and forcibly cut out abortive votes, such 
as their inviters and encouragers most fancied. 

Yea, so enormous and detestable were their out- 
rages, that no sober man could be without an in- 
finite shame and sorrow to see them so tolerated 
and connived at by some, countenanced, encou- 
raged, and applauded by others. 

What good man had not rather want anything 
he most desired for the public good, than obtain 
it by such unlawful and irreligious means 1 But 
men's passions and God's directions seldom agree ; 
violent designs and motions must have suitable 
engines ; such as too much attend their own ends, 
seldom confine themselves to God's means. Force 
must crowd in what reason will not lead. 
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Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of 
tumults, to send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them, to direct and tune their clamorous impor- 
tunities, some men yet living are too conscious to 
pretend ignorance. God in His due time will let 
these see that those were no fit means to be used 
for attaining His ends. 

But as it is no strange thing for the sea to rage 
when strong winds blow upon it, so neither for 
multitudes to become insolent when they have 
men of some reputation for parts and piety to 
set them on. 

That which made their rudeness most formidable 
was, that many complaints being made, and mes- 
sages sent by myself and some of both Houses 
yet no order for redress could be obtained with 
any vigour and efficacy proportionable to the ma- 
lignity of that now far-spread disease and pre- 
dominant mischief. 

Such was some men's stupidity, that they feared 
no inconvenience ; others' petulancy, that they 
joyed to see their betters shamefully outraged and 
abused, while they tfnew their only security con- 
sisted in vulgar flattery, so insensible were they 
of mine or the two Houses common safety and 
honours. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impar- 
tially to examine, censure, and punish the known 
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Boutefeus and impudent incendiaries, who boasted 
of the influence they had, and used to convoke 
those tumults as their advantages served. 

Yea some, who should have been wiser states- 
men, owned them as friends, commending their 
courage, zeal, and industry, which to sober men 
could seem no better than that of the devil, who 
goes about seeking whom he may deceive and devour. 

I confess, when I found such a deafness, that 
no declaration from the bishops, who were first 
foully insolenced and assaulted, nor yet from other 
lords and gentlemen of honour, nor yet from my- 
self, could take place for the due repression of 
these tumults, and securing not only our freedom 
in Parliament, but our very persons in the streets ; 
I thought myself not bound by my presence to 
provoke them to higher boldness and contempts; 
I hoped by my withdrawing to give time both 
for the ebbing of their tumultuous fury, and others 
regaining some degrees of modesty and sober 
sense. 

Some may interpret it as an effect of pusillanimity 
in any man, for popular terrors, to desert his public 
station; but I think it a hardiness beyond true 
valour for a wise man to set himself against the 
breaking in of a sea, which to resist at present 
threatens imminent danger, but to withdraw gives 
it space to spend its fury, and gains a fitter time 
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to repair the breach. Certainly a gallant man had 
rather fight to great disadvantages for number and 
place in the field in an orderly way, than scuffle 
with an undisciplined rabble. 

Some suspected and affirmed that I meditated 
a war, when I went from Whitehall only to re- 
deem my person and conscience from violence: 
God knows I did not then think of a war. Nor 
will any prudent man conceive that I would, by 
so many former and some after acts, have so much 
weakened myself if I had purposed to engage in 
a war, which to decline by all means I denied 
myself in so many particulars. It is evident I 
had then no army to fly unto for protection and 
vindication. 

Who can blame me, or any other, for with- 
drawing ourselves from the dailie baitings of the 
tumults, not knowing whether their fury and dis- 
content might not fly so high as to worry and tear 
those in pieces whom as yet they but played with 
in their paws ? God, who is my sole judge, is my 
witness in heaven that I never had any thoughts 
of my going from my house at Whitehall if I could 
have had but any reasonable fair quarter. I was 
resolved to bear much, and did so ; but I did not 
think myself bound to prostitute the majesty of 
my place and person, the safety of my wife and 
children, to those who are prone to insult most 
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when they have objects and opportunity most 
capable of their rudeness and petulancy. 

But this business of the tumults, whereof some 
have given already an account to God, others yet 
living know themselves desperately guilty, time and 
the guilt of many hath so smothered up and buried, 
that I think it best to leave it as it is ; only I be- 
lieve the just Avenger of all disorders will in time 
make those men and that city see their sin in the 
glass of their punishment It is more than an even 
lay, that they may one day see themselves punished 
by that way they offended. 

Had this Parliament, as it was in its first election 
and constitution, sate full and free, the members 
of both Houses, being left to their freedom of 
voting, as in all reason, honour, and religion they 
should have been, I doubt not but things would 
have been so carried as would have given no less 
good content to all good men than they wished 
or expected. 

For I was resolved to hear reason in all things, 
and to consent to it so far as I could comprehend 
it ; but as swine are to gardens and orderly planta- 
tions, so are tumults to Parliaments, and plebeian 
concourses to public counsels, turning all into 
disorders and sordid confusions. 

I am prone sometimes to think that had I called 
this Parliament to any other place in England, as 
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I might opportunely enough have done, the sad 
consequences in all likelihood, with God's blessing, 
might have been prevented. A Parliament would 
have been welcome in any place; no place af- 
forded such confluence of various and vicious 
humours as that where it was unhappily convened. 
But we must leave all to God, who orders our 
disorders, and magnifies His wisdom most when 
our follies and miseries are most discovered. 

But Thou, O Lord, art my refuge and defence; 
to Thee I may safely fly, who rulest the raging of 
the sea, and the madness of the people. 

The floods, O Lord, the floods are come in upon 
me, and are ready to overwhelm me. 

I look upon my sins, and the sins of my people 
(which are the tumults of our souls against Thee, O 
Lord) as the just cause of these popular inundations 
which Thou permittest to overbear all the banks of 
loyalty, modesty, laws, justice, and religion. 

But Thou that gather edst the waters into one place, 
and modest the dry land to appear, and after didst 
assuage the flood which drowned the world by the 
word of Thy power, rebuke those beasts of the people, 
and deliver me from the rudeness and strivings of 
the multitude. 

Restore, we beseech Thee, unto us the freedoms of 
our councils and Parliaments; make us unpassion- 
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ately to see the light of reason and religion, and with 
all order and gravity to follow it, as it becomes men 
and Christians; so shall we praise Thy Name, who 
art the God of order and counsel. 

What man cannot or will not repress, thy omnipo- 
tent justice can and will. 

O Lord, give them that are yet living a timely sense 
and sorrow for their great sin, whom Thou knowest 
guilty of raising or. not suppressing those disorders. 
Let shame here, and not suffering hereafter, be their 
punishment. 

Set bounds to our passions by reason, to our errors 
by truth, to our seditions by laws duly executed, and 
to our schisms by charity, that we may be, as Thy 
Jerusalem, a city at unity in itself 

This grant, O my God, in Thy good time, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

V. 

Upon His Majesty's Passing the Bill for the 
Triennial Parliaments, and, after set- 
tling THIS, DURING THE PLEASURE OF THE 

Two Houses. 

That the world might be fully confirmed in 
my purposes at first to contribute what in justice, 
reason, honour, and conscience I could to the 
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happy success of this Parliament, which had in 
me no other design but the general good of my 
kingdoms, I willingly passed the Bill for Triennial 
Parliaments; which, as gentle and seasonable 
physic might, if well applied, prevent any dis- 
tempers from getting any . head or prevailing, es- 
pecially if the remedy proved not a disease beyond 
all remedy* 

I conceived this Parliament would find work, 
with convenient recesses, for the first three years, 
but I did not imagine that some men would thereby 
have occasioned more work than they found to do 
by undoing so much as they found well done to 
their hands. Such is some men's activity, that they 
will needs make work rather than want it, and 
choose to be doing amiss rather than do nothing. 

When that first Act seemed too scanty to satisfy 
some men's fears, and compass public affairs, I 
was persuaded to grant that Bill of sitting during 
the pleasure of the Houses, which amounted in 
some men's sense to as much as the perpetuating 
this Parliament By this act of highest confidence 
I hoped for ever to shut out and lock the door 
upon all present jealousies and future mistakes; 
I confess I did not thereby intend to shut myself 
out of doors, as some men have now requited me. 

True, it was an Act unparalleled by any of my 
predecessors, yet cannot in reason admit of any 
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worse interpretation than this, of an extreme con- 
fidence I had that my subjects would not make 
ill use of an Act, by which I declared so much 
to trust them, as to deny myself in so high a point 
of my prerogative. 

For good subjects will never think it just or fit 
that my condition should be worse by my bettering 
theirs; nor, indeed, would it have been so in the 
events if some men had known as well with mo- 
deration to use, as with earnestness to desire, 
advantages of doing good or eviL 

A continual Parliament, I thought, would but 
keep the common weal in tune, by preserving laws 
in their due execution and vigour, wherein my 
interest lies more than any man's, since by those 
laws my rights as a king would be preserved no 
less than my subjects, which is all I desired. More 
than the law gives me I would not have, and less 
the meanest subject should not 

Some, as I have heard, gave it out that I soon 
repented me of that settling Act, and many would 
needs persuade me I had cause so to do ; but I 
could not easily nor suddenly suspect such ingrati- 
tude in men of honour, that the more I granted 
them the less I should have and enjoy with them. 
I still counted myself unchminished by my largest 
concessions, if by them I might gain and confirm 
the love of my people. 
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Of which I do not yet despair but that God will 
still bless me with increase of it, when men shall 
have more leisure and less prejudice, that so with 
unpassionate representations they may reflect upon 
those, as I think, not more princely than friendly 
contributions which I granted towards the per- 
petuating of their happiness, who are now only 
miserable in this, that some men's ambition will 
not give them leave to enjoy what I intended for 
their good. 

Nor do I doubt but that in God's due time the 
loyal and cleared affections of my people will strive 
to return such retributions of honour and love to 
me or my posterity, as may fully compensate both 
the acts of my confidence and my sufferings for 
them, which, God knows, have been neither few, 
nor small, nor short ; occasioned chiefly by a per- 
suasion I had that I could not grant too much, 
or distrust too little, to men that, being profes- 
sedly my subjects, pretended singular piety and 
religious strictness. 

The injury of all injuries is that which some 
men will needs load me withal, as if I were a wil- 
ful and resolved occasioner of my own and my 
subjects' miseries ; while, as they confidently, but, 
God knows, falsely divulge, I repining at the es- 
tablishment of this Parliament, endeavoured by 
force and open hostility to undo what by my royal 
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assent I had done. Sure it had argued a very 
short sight of things, and an extreme fatuity of 
mind in me, so far to bind my own hands at their 
request, if I had shortly meant to have used a sword 
against them. God knows, though I had then 
a sense of injuries, yet not such as to think them 
worth vindicating by a war. I was not then com- 
pelled, as since, to injure myself by their not using 
favours with the same candour wherewith they 
were conferred. The tumults, indeed, threatened 
to abuse all acts of grace and turn them into wan- 
tonness ; but I thought at length their own fears, 
whose black arts first raised up those turbulent 
spirits, would force them to conjure them down 
again. 

Nor, if I had justly resented . any indignities put 
upon me or others, was I then in any capacity to 
have taken just revenge in an hostile and warlike 
way upon those whom I knew so well fortified in 
the love of the meaner sort of the people, that 
I could not have given my enemies greater and 
more desired advantages against me than by so 
unprincely inconstancy to have assaulted them with 
arms, thereby to scatter them, whom but lately I 
had solemnly settled by an Act of Parliament 

God knows I longed for nothing more than that 
myself and my subjects might quietly enjoy the 
fruits of my many condescendings. 
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It had been a course full of sin, as well as of 
hazard and dishonour, for me to go about the 
cutting up of that by the sword, which I had so 
lately planted so much, as I thought, to my sub- 
jects' content and mine own too, in all probability ; 
if some men had not feared where no fear was, 
whose security consisted in scaring others. 

I thank God I know so well the sincerity and 
uprightness of my own heart in passing that great 
Bill, which exceeded the very thoughts of former 
times, that although I may seem a less politician 
to men, yet I need no secret distinctions or eva- 
sions before God. Nor had I any reservations 
in my own soul when I passed it, nor repentings 
after, till I saw that my letting some men go up 
to the pinnacle of the temple was a temptation 
to them to cast me down headlong ; concluding 
that, without a miracle, monarchy itself, together 
with me, could not but be dashed in pieces by 
such a precipitous fall as they intended; whom 
God in mercy forgive, and make them see at 
length that as many kingdoms as the devil shewed 
our Saviour, and the glory of them, if they could 
be at once enjoyed by them, are not worth the 
gaining by ways of sinful ingratitude and dishonour, 
which hazards a soul worth more worlds than this 
hath kingdoms. 

But God hath hitherto preserved me, and made 
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me to see that it is no strange thing for men left 
to their own passions either to do much evil them- 
selves, or abuse the overmuch goodness of others, 
whereof an ungrateful surfeit is the most desperate 
and incurable disease. 

I cannot say properly that I repent of that act, 
since I have no reflections upon it as a sin of my 
will, though an error of too charitable a judgment ; 
only I am sorry other men's eyes should be evil 
because mine were good. 

To Thee, O my God, do I still appeal, whose all- 
discerning justice sees through all the disguises of 
men's pretensions, and deceitful darknesses of their 
hearts. 

Thou gavest me a heart to grant much to my sub- 
jects, and now I need a heart fitted to suffer much 
from some of them. 

Thy will be done, though never so much to the 
crossing of ours, even when we hope to do what might 
be most conformable to Thine and theirs too, who pre- 
tended they aimed at nothing else. 

Let Thy grace teach me wisely to enjoy as well the 
frustratings as the fulfillings of my best hopes and 
most specious desires. 

I see while I thought to allay others' fears, I have 
raised mine own; and by settling them> have un- 
settled myself 
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Thus have they requited me evil for good, and 
hatred for my good-will towards them. 

Lord> be Thou my pilot in this dark and dan- 
gerous storm, which neither admits my return to the 
port whence I set out, nor my making any other with 
that safety and honour which I designed. 

It is easy for Thee to keep me safe in the love and 
confidence of my people, nor is it hard for Thee to 
preserve me amidst the unjust hatred and jealousies 
of too many, which Thou hast suffered so far to pre- 
vail upon me, as to be able to pervert and abuse my 
acts of greatest indulgence to them, and assurance 
of them. 

But no favours from me can make others more 
guilty than myself may be, of misusing those many 
and great ones which Thou, O Lord, hast conferred 
on me. 

1 beseech Thee give me and them such repentance as 
Thou wilt accept, and such grace as we may not abuse. 

Make me so far happy as to make a right use of 
others 1 abuses, and by their failings of me, to re- 
flect with a reforming displeasure upon my offences 
against Thee. 

So, although for my sins I am by other men's sins 
deprived of Thy temporal blessings, yet 1 may be 
happy to enjoy the comfort of Thy mercies, which 
often raise the greatest sufferers to be the most glo- 
rious saints. 
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my people. I see that, as many men, they are 
seldom of one mind ; and I may oft see that the 
major part of them are not in the right. . 

I had formerly declared to sober and moderate 
minds how desirous I was to give all just content 
when I agreed to so many Bills ; which had been 
enough to secure and satisfy all, if some men's 
hydropic insatiableness had not learned to thirst 
the more by how much the more they drank, whom 
no fountain of royal bounty was able to overcome, 
so resolved they seemed either utterly to exhaust 
it, or barbarously to obstruct it 

Sure it ceases to be counsel when not reason 
is used, as to men, to persuade, but force and 
terror, as to beasts, to drive and compel men to 
assent -to whatever tumultuary patrons shall pro- 
ject. He deserves to be a slave, without pity or 
redemption, that is content to have the rational 
sovereignty of his soul and liberty of his will and 
words so captivated. 

Nor do I think my kingdoms so considerable 
as to preserve them with the forfeiture of that 
freedom which cannot be denied me as a king, 
because it belongs to me as a man and a Chris- 
tian, owning the dictates of none but God above 
me, as obliging me to consent Better for me to 
die enjoying this empire of my soul, which subjects 
me only to God, so far as by reason or religion He 

D 
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VI. 

Upon His Majesty's Retirement from 
Westminster. 

With what unwillingness I withdrew from West- 
minster, let them judge who, unprovided of tack- 
ling and victual, are forced to sea by a storm, yet 
better do so than venture splitting or sinking on 
a lee-shore. 

I stayed at Whitehall till I was driven away by 
shame more than fear, to see the barbarous rude- 
ness of those tumults who resolved they would 
take the boldness to demand anything, and not 
leave either myself or the members of Parliament 
the liberty of our reason and conscience to deny 
them anything. 

Nor was this intolerable oppression my case 
alone, though chiefly mine; for the Lords and 
Commons might be content to be over-voted by 
the major part of their Houses, when they had 
used each their own freedom. 

Whose agreeing votes were not by any law or 
reason conclusive to my judgment, nor can they 
include or carry with them my consent, whom 
they represent not in any kind ; nor am I further 
bound to agree with the votes of both Houses 
than I see them agree with the will of God, with 
my just rights as a king, and the general good of 
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my people. I see that, as many men, they are 
seldom of one mind ; and I may oft see that the 
major part of them are not in the right. . 

I had formerly declared to sober and moderate 
minds how desirous I was to give all just content 
when I agreed to so many Bills ; which had been 
enough to secure and satisfy all, if some men's 
hydropic insatiableness had not learned to thirst 
the more by how much the moire they drank, whom 
no fountain of royal bounty was able to overcome, 
so resolved they seemed either utterly to exhaust 
it, or barbarously to obstruct it 

Sure it ceases to be counsel when not reason 
is used, as to men, to persuade, but force and 
terror, as to beasts, to drive and compel men to 
assent -to whatever tumultuary patrons shall pro- 
ject. He deserves to be a slave, without pity or 
redemption, that is content to have the rational 
sovereignty of his soul and liberty of his will and 
words so captivated. 

Nor do I think my kingdoms so considerable 
as to preserve them with the forfeiture of that 
freedom which cannot be denied me as a king, 
because it belongs to me as a man and a Chris- 
tian, owning the dictates of none but God above 
me, as obliging me to consent Better for me to 
die enjoying this empire of my soul, which subjects 
me only to God, so far as by reason or religion He 
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directs me, than live with the title of a king, if 
it should carry such a vassalage with it as not to 
suffer me to use my reason and conscience in 
which I declare as a king to like or dislike. 

So far am I from thinking the majesty of the 
crown of England to be bound by any Corona- 
tion Oath, in a blind and brutish formality to con- 
sent to whatever its subjects in Parliament shall 
require, as some men will needs infer, while deny- 
ing me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not ashamed to seek to deprive me of the 
liberty of using my reason with a good conscience, 
which themselves and all the commons of England 
enjoy proportionable to their influence on the pub- 
lic ; who would take it very ill to be urged not to 
deny whatever myself, as King, or the House of 
Peers with me, should not so much desire as en- 
join them to pass. I think my oath fully dis- 
charged in that point by my governing only by 
such laws as my people, with the House of Peers, 
have chosen, and myself consented to. I shall 
never think myself conscientiously tied to go as 
oft against my conscience as I should consent to 
such new proposals which my reason, in justice, 
honour, and religion, bids me deny. 

Yet so tender I see some men are of their being 
subject to arbitrary government, that is, the law 
of another's will, to which themselves give no con- 
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sent, that they care not with how much dishonour 
and absurdity they make their King the only man 
that must be subject to the will of others, without 
having power left him to use his own reason, either 
in person or by any representation. 

And if my dissentings at any time were, as some 
have suspected and uncharitably avowed, out of 
error, opinionativeness, weakness, or wilfulness, 
and what they call obstinacy in me, (which not 
true judgment of things, but some vehement pre- 
judice or passion hath fixed on my mind,) yet can 
no man think it other than the badge and method 
of slavery by savage rudeness and importunate 
obtrusions of violence to have the mist of his error 
and passion dispelled, which is a shadow of reason, 
and must serve those that are destitute of the sub- 
stance. Sure that man cannot be blamable to 
God or man who seriously endeavours to see the 
best reason of things, and faithfully follows what 
he takes for reason. The uprightness of his inten- 
tions will excuse the possible failings of his under- 
standing. If a pilot at sea cannot see the pole- 
star, it can be no fault in him to steer his course 
by such stars as do best appear to him. It argues 
rather those men to be conscious of their defects 
of reason and convincing arguments, who call in 
the assistance of mere force to carry on the weak- 
ness of their counsels and proposals. I may in 
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the truth and uprightness of my heart protest be- 
fore God and men that I never wilfully opposed or 
denied anything that was in a fair way, after full 
and free debates, propounded to me by the two 
Houses, further than I thought in good reason 
I might and was bound to do. 

Nor did anything ever please me more than 
when my judgment so concurred with theirs, that 
I might with good conscience consent to them ; 
yea in many things, where not absolute and moral 
necessity of reason, but temporary convenience on 
point of honour was to be considered, I chose 
rather to deny myself than them, as preferring that 
which they thought necessary for my people's good 
before what I saw but convenient for myself. 

For I can be content to recede much from my 
own interests and personal rights, of which I con- 
ceive myself to be master, but in what concerns 
truth, justice, the rights of the Churc%, r and my 
crown, together with the general good of my king- 
doms, all which I am bound to preserve as much 
as morally lies in me, here I am and ever shall 
be fixed and resolute ; nor shall any man gain my 
consent to that wherein my heart gives my tongue 
or hand the lie ; nor will I be brought to affirm 
that to men which in my conscience I denied be- 
fore God. I would rather choose to wear a crown 
of thorns with my Saviour, than to exchange that 
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of gold, which is due to me, for one of lead, whose 
embased flexibleness shall be forced to bend and 
comply to the various and oft contrary dictates of 
any factions, when instead of reason and public 
concernments they obtrude nothing but what makes 
for the interest of parties, and flows from the par- 
tialities of private wills and passions. 

I know no resolutions more worthy a Christian 
king, than to prefer his conscience before his 
kingdoms. 

O my God, preserve Thy servant in this native, 
rational, and religious freedom, for this, I believe, 
is Thy will that we should maintain; who, though 
Thou dost justly require us to submit our understand- 
ings and wills to Thine, whose wisdom and goodness 
can neither err nor misguide us, and so far to deny 
our carnal reason in order to Thy sacred mysteries 
and commands, that we should believe and obey rather 
than dispute them ; yet dost Thou expect from us only 
such a reasonable service of Thee, as not to do any- 
thing for Thee against our consciences; and as to the 
desires of men, enjoinest us to try all things by the 
touchstone of reason and laws, which are the rules 
of civil justice, and to declare our consent to that only 
which our judgments approve. 

Thou knowest, O Lord, how unwilling I was 
to desert that place in which Thou hast set me, 
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and whereto the affairs of my kingdoms at present 
do call me. 

My people can witness hop) far I have been content 
for their good to deny myself in what Thou hast 
subjected to my disposal. 

O let not the unthankful importunities and tumul- 
tuary violence of some men's immoderate demands ever 
betray me to that degenerous and unmanly slavery, 
which should make me strengthen them by my con- 
sent in those things which I think in my conscience 
to be against Thy glory, the good of my subjects, 
and the discharge of my own duty to reason and 
justice. 

Make me willing to suffer the greatest indignities 
and injuries they press upon me, rather than commit 
the least sin against my conscience. 

Let the just liberties of my people be, as well they 
may, preserved in fair and equal ways, without the 
slavery of my soul. 

Thou that hast invested me by Thy favours in the 
power of a Christian king, suffer me not to subject 
my reason to other men's passions and designs, which 
to me seem unreasonable, unjust, and irreligious; so 
shall I serve Thee in the truth and uprightness of 
my heart, though I cannot satisfy these men. 

Though I be driven from among them, yet give me 
grace to walk always uprightly before Thee. 

Lead me in the way of truth and justice, for these, 
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/ know, will bring me at last to peace and happi- 
ness with Thee, though for these I have much trouble 
among men. 

This I beg of Thee for my Saviour's sake. 

VII. 

Upon the Queen's Departure and Absence 
out of England. 

Although I have much cause to be troubled 
at my wife's departure from me and out of my 
dominions, yet not her absence so much as the 
scandal of that necessity which drives her away 
doth afflict me, that she should be compelled by 
my own subjects, and those pretending to be Pro- 
testants, to withdraw for her safety, this being the 
first example of any Protestant subjects that have 
taken up arms against their king, a Protestant 
For I look upon this now done in England as 
another act of the same tragedy which was lately 
begun in Scotland ; the brands of that fire, being 
ill quenched, have kindled the like flames here. 
I fear such motions, so little to the adorning of 
the Protestant profession, may occasion a further 
alienation of mind and divorce of affections in her 
from that religion, which is the only thing wherein 
we differ. 

Which yet God can, and I pray He would, in 
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time take away, and not suffer these practices to 
be any obstruction to her judgment, since it is 
the motion of those men, for the most part, who 
arc yet to seek and settle their religion for doc- 
trine, government, and good manners, and so not 
to be imputed to the true English Protestants, 
who continue firm to their former settled prin- 
ciples and laws. 

I am sorry my relation to so deserving a lady 
should be any occasion of her danger and afflic- 
tion, whose merits would have served her for a pro- 
tection among the savage Indians, while their rude- 
ness and barbarity knows not so perfectly to hate 
all virtues as some men's subtilty doth, among 
whom I yet think few are so malicious as to 
hate her for herself. The fault is, that she is 
my wife. 

AU justice, then, as well as affection commands 
me to study her security, who is only in danger 
fvvr n\v sake. I am content to be tossed, weather- 
beaten and shipwrecked, so as she may be in safe 
harbour* 

This cv>mfort I shall enjoy by her safety in the 
mkWt of my persoo&l dingers* that I can perish 
but h&ff if she be preserved : in whot>e memonr 
jwhI hv^xdul posterity I may yet survive the malice 
^ *»y e^ectaes* aithottgfct they should be satausri 
*t*ht»y b***L 
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I must leave her and them to the love and 
loyalty of my good subjects, and to His protec- 
tion who is able to punish the faults of princes, 
and no less severely to revenge the injuries done 
to them by those who in all duty and allegiance 
ought to have made good that safety which the 
laws chiefly provide for princes. 

But common civility is in vain expected from 
those that dispute their loyalty; nor can it be 
safe for any relation to a king, to tarry among 
them who are shaking hands with their allegi- 
ance, under pretence of laying faster hold on 
their religion. 

It is pity so noble and peaceful a soul should 
see, much more suffer, the rudeness of those who 
must make up their want of justice with inhumanity 
and impudence. 

Her sympathy with me in my afflictions will 
make her virtues shine with greater lustre, as stars 
in the darkest nights, and assure the envious world 
that she loves me, not my fortunes. 

Neither of us but can easily forgive, since we do 
not so much blame the unkindness of the gener- 
ality and vulgar ; for we see God is pleased to try 
both our patience by the most self-punishing sin, 
the ingratitude of those who, having eaten of our 
bread and being enriched with our bounty, have 
scornfully lift up themselves against us ; and those 
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of our own household are become our enemies. 
I pray God lay not their sin to their charge, who 
think to satisfy all obligations to duty by their cor- 
ban of religion, and can less endure to see, than 
to sin against, their benefactors as well as then- 
sovereigns. 

But even that policy of my enemies is so far 
venial, as it was necessary to their designs, by 
scandalous articles and all irreverent demeanour 
to seek to drive her out of my kingdoms; lest 
by the influence of her example, — eminent for love 
as a wife and loyalty as a subject, — she should 
have converted to, or retained in their love and 
loyalty, all those whom they had a purpose to 
pervert 

The less I may be blest with her company, the 
more I will retire to God and my own heart, whence 
no malice can banish her. My enemies may envy, 
but they can never deprive me of the enjoyment 
of her virtues while I enjoy myself 

Thau, O Lord, whose justice at present sees fit to 
scatter us, let Thy mercy, in Thy due time, re-unite 
us on earth, if it be Thy will; however, bring us 
both at last to TJiy heavenly kingdom. 

Preserve us from the hands of our despiteful and 
deadly enemies, and prepare us by our sufferings 
for Jhy presence. 
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Though we differ in some things as to religion, 
which is my greatest temporal infelicity, yet, Lord, 
give and accept the sincerity of our affections, which 
desire to seek, to find, to embrace every truth of Thine. 

Let both our hearts agree in the love of Thyself 
and Christ crucified for us. 

Teach us both what Thou wouldest have us to know 
in order to Thy glory, our public relations, and our 
souls 9 eternal good, and make us careful to do what 
good we know. 

Let neither ignorance of what is necessary to be 
known, nor unbelief or disobedience to what we know, 
be our misery or our wilful default. 

Let not this great scandal of those my subjects which 
profess the same religion with me, be any hindrance 
to her love of any truth Thou wouldst have her to 
learn, nor any hardening of her in any error Thou 
wouldst have cleared to her. 

Let mine and other men's constancy be an antidote 
against the poison of their example. 

Let the truth of that religion I profess be repre- 
sented to her judgment with all the beauties of humi- 
lity, loyalty, charity, and peaceableness, which are the 
proper fruits and ornaments of it; not in the odious 
disguises of levity, schism, heresy, novelty, cruelty, 
and disloyalty, which some men's practices have lately 
put upon it. 

Let her see Thy sacred and saving truths as Thine, 
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that she may believe, love, and obey them as Thine, 
cleared from all rust and dross of human mixtures. 

That in the glass of Thy truth she may see Thee 
in those mercies which Thou hast offered to us in Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our only Saviour, and serve Thee 
in all those holy duties which most agree with His 
holy doctrine and most imitable example. 

The experience we have of the vanity and uncer- 
tainty of all human glory and greatness in our scat- 
terings and eclipses, let it make us both so much the 
more ambitious to be invested in those durable honours 
and perfections which are only to be found in Thyself, 
and obtained through Jesus Christ. 

VIII. 

Upon His Majesty's Repulse at Hull, and 
the Fates of the Hothams. 

My repulse at Hull seemed at the first view an 
act of so rude disloyalty, that my greatest enemies 
had scarce confidence enough to abet or own it. 
It was the first overt essay to be made how pa- 
tiently I could bear the loss of my kingdoms. 

God knows it affected me more with shame 
and sorrow for others than with anger for my- 
self; nor did the affront done to me trouble me 
so much as their sin, which admitted no colour 
or excuse. 
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I was resolved how to bear this and much more 
with patience ; but I foresaw they could hardly 
contain themselves within the compass of this one 
unworthy act, who had effrontery enough to com- 
mit or countenance it. This was but the hand of 
that cloud which was soon after to overspread 
the whole kingdom, and cast all into disorder and 
darkness. 

For it is among the wicked maxims of bold and 
disloyal undertakers, that bad actions must always 
be seconded with worse, and rather not be begun, 
than not carried on, for they think the retreat 
more dangerous than the assault, and hate re- 
pentance more than perseverance in a fault. 

This gave me to see clearly through all the pious 
disguises and soft palliations of some men, whose 
words were sometime smoother than oil, but now 
I saw they would prove very swords. 

Against which I having, as yet, no defence but 
that of a good conscience, thought it my best 
policy with patience to bear what I could not 
remedy. And in this, I thank God, I had the 
better of Hotham, that no disdain or emotion of 
passion transported me by the indignity of his 
carriage, to do or say anything unbeseeming my- 
self, or unsuitable to that temper which in great- 
est injuries I think best becomes a Christian, as 
coming nearest to the great example of Christ. 
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And, indeed, I desire always more to remember 
I am a Christian than a king, for what the majesty 
of the one might justly abhor, the charity of the 
other is willing to bear ; what the height of a king 
tempteth to revenge, the humility of a Christian 
teacheth to forgive. Keeping in compass all those 
impotent passions, whose excess injures a man more 
than his greatest enemies can, for these give their 
malice a full impression on our souls, which other- 
ways cannot reach very far, nor do us much hurt. 

I cannot but observe how God, not long after, 
so pleaded and avenged my cause in the eye of 
the world, that the most wilfully blind cannot avoid 
the displeasure to see it, and with some remorse 
and fear to own it as a notable stroke and pre- 
diction of divine vengeance. 

For Sir John Hotham, unreproached, unthreat- 
ened, uncursed by any language or secret impre- 
cation of mine, only blasted with the conscience 
of his own wickedness, and falling from one in- 
constancy to another, not long after pays his own 
and his eldest son's heads as forfeitures of their 
disloyalty, to those men from whom surely he 
might have expected another reward than thus to 
divide their heads from their bodies, whose hearts 
with them were divided from their King. 

Nor is it strange that they who employed them 
at first in so high a service, and so successful to 
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them, should not find mercy enough to forgive 
him who had so much premerited of them, for 
apostacy unto loyalty some men account the most 
unpardonable sin. 

Nor did a solitary vengeance serve the turn; 
the cutting off one head in a family is not enough 
to expiate the affront done to the head of the 
Commonweal The eldest son must be involved 
in the punishment, as he was infected with the 
sin of the father against the father of his country : 
root and branch God cuts off in one day. 

These observations are obvious to every fancy. 
God knows I was so far from rejoicing in the 
Hothams* ruin, (though it were such as was able 
to give the greatest thirst for revenge a full draught, 
being executed by them who first employed him 
against me), that I so far pitied him, as I thought 
he at first acted more against the light of his con- 
science than I hope many other men do in the 
same cause. 

For he was never thought to be of that super- 
stitious sourness which some men pretend to in 
matters of religion, which so darkens their judg- 
ment that they cannot see anything of sin and 
rebellion in those means they use, with intents 
to reform to their models of what they call re- 
ligion, who think all is gold of piety which doth 
but glitter with a show of zeal and fervency. 
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Sir John Hotham was, I think, a man of another 
temper, and so most liable to those downright 
temptations of ambition which have no cloak or 
cheat of religion to impose upon themselves or 
others. 

That which makes me more pity him is, that 
after he began to have some inclinations towards 
a repentance for his sin, and reparation of his 
duty to me, he should be so unhappy as to fall 
into the hands of their justice, and not my mercy, 
who would as willingly have forgiven him as he 
could have asked that favour of me. 

For I think clemency a debt which we ought 
to pay to those that crave it, when we have cause 
to believe that they would not after abuse it, since 
God Himself suffers us not to pay anything for 
His mercy, but only prayers and praises. 

Poor gentleman, he is now become a notable 
monument of unprosperous disloyalty, teaching the 
world by so sad and unfortunate a spectacle, that 
the rude carriage of a subject towards his sovereign 
carries always its own vengeance as an unseparable 
shadow with it : and those oft prove the most fatal 
and implacable executioners of it, who were the 
first employers in the service. 

Aftertimes will dispute it whether Hotham were 
more infamous at Hull or at Tower-hill, though it 
is certain that no punishment so stains a man's 
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honour as wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions ; 
which, besides the conscience of the sin, brand 
with most indelible characters of infamy the name 
and memory to posterity, who, not engaged in the 
factions of the times, have the most impartial re- 
flections on the actions. 

But Thou, O Lord, who hast in so remarkable 
a way avenged Thy servant, suffer me not to take 
any secret pleasure in it; for as his death hath satis- 
fied the injury he did to me, so let me not by it gratify 
any passion in me, lest I make Thy vengeance to be 
mine, and consider the affront against me more than 
the sin against Thee. 

Thou, indeed, without any desire or endeavour 
of mine, hast made his mischief to return on his 
own head, and his violent dealing to come down on 
his own pate. 

Thou hast pleaded my cause, even before the sons 
of men, and taken the matter into Thine own hands, 
that men may know it was Thy work, and see that 
Thou, Lord, hast done it. 

I do not, L dare not say, so let mine enemies perish, 
O Lord; yea, Lord, rather give them repentance, 
pardon, and impunity, if it be Thy blessed will. 

Let not Ihy justice prevent the objects and oppor- 
tunities of my mercy; yea, let them live and amend 
who have most offended me in so high a nature, that 

E 
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I may have those to forgive who bear most proportion 
in their offences to those trespasses against Thy majesty, 
which I hope Thy mercy hath forgiven me. 

Lord, lay not their sins {who yet live) to their charge 
for condemnation, but to their consciences for amend- 
ment. Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which 
hath been so severe a punishment to one, be a terror 
to all. 

Discover to tltem their sin, who know not they 
have done amiss, and scare them from their sin, 
that sin of malicious wickedness. 

That preventing Thy judgments by their true re- 
pentance, they may escape the strokes of Thine eternal 
vengeance. 

And do Thou, Lord, establish the throne of Thy 
servant in mercy and truth meeting together. Let my 
crown ever flourish in righteousness and peace kissing 
each other. 

Hear my prayer, Lord, who hast taught us to 
pray for, to do good to, and to love our enemies for 
Thy sake, who hast prevented us with overtures of 
Thy love, even when we were Thine enemies, and 
hast sent Thy Son Jesus Christ to die for us when 
we were disposed to crucify Him. 
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IX. 

Upon the Lifting and Raising Armies 

AGAINST THE KlNG. 

I find that I am at the same point and posture 
I was when they forced me to leave Whitehall. 
What tumults could not do, an army must, which 
is but tumults lifted and enrolled to a better order, 
but as bad an end. My recess hath given them 
confidence that I may be conquered. 

And so I easily may as to any outward strength, 
which, God knows, is little, or none at all ; but 
I have a soul invincible, through God's grace en- 
abling me. Here I am sure to be a conqueror, 
if God will give me such a measure of constancy 
as to fear Him more than man, and to love the 
inward peace of my conscience before any out- 
ward tranquillity. 

And must I be opposed with force, because they 
have not reason wherewith to convince me? O 
my soul, be of good courage. They confess their 
known weakness as to truth and justice who choose 
rather to contend by armies than by arguments. 

Is this the reward and thanks that I am to 
receive for those many acts of grace I have lately 
passed, and for those many indignities I have en- 
dured? Is there no way left to make me a glo- 
rious King, but by my sufferings ? 
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It is a hard and disputable choice for a King 
that loves his people, and desires their love, either 
to kill his own subjects, or to be killed by them. 

Are the hazards and miseries of civil war in the 
bowels of my most flourishing kingdom, the fruits 
I must now reap after seventeen years living and 
reigning among them with such a measure of jus- 
tice, peace, plenty, and religion, as all nations 
about either admired or envied? Notwithstand- 
ing some miscarriages in government, which might 
escape rather through ill counsel of some men 
driving on their private ends, or the peevishness 
of others, envying the public should be managed 
without them, or the hidden and insuperable neces- 
sities of State, than any propensity, I hope, of my- 
self either to injuriousness or oppression. 

Whose innocent blood during my reign have 
I shed to satisfy my lust, anger, or covetousness ? 
What widows' or orphans' tears can witness against 
me, the just cry of which must now be avenged 
with my own blood ? for the hazards of war are 
equal, nor doth the cannon know any respect 
of persons. 

In vain is my person excepted by a parenthesis 
of words, when so many hands are armed against 
me with swords. 

God knows how much I have studied to see 
what ground of justice is alleged for this war 
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against me, that so I might, by giving just satis- 
faction, either prevent or soon end so unnatural 
a motion ; which, to many men, seems rather the 
production of a surfeit of peace and wantonness 
of minds, or of private discontents, ambition, and 
faction, which easily find or make causes of quarrel, 
than any real obstructions of public justice, of 
Parliamentary privilege. 

But this is pretended, and this I must be able 
to avoid and answer before God in my own con- 
science, however some men are not willing to be- 
lieve me, lest they should condemn themselves. 

When I first withdrew from Whitehall to see if 
I could allay the insolency of the tumults, of the 
not suppressing of which no account in reason can 
be given, where an orderly guard was granted, but 
only to oppress both mine and the two Houses' 
freedom of declaring and voting according to every 
man's conscience, what obstructions of justice were 
there further than this, that what seemed just to 
one man might not seem so to another ? 

Whom did I by power protect against the justice 
of Parliament ? 

That some men withdrew who feared the par- 
tiality of their trial, warned by my Lord of Straf- 
ford's death, while the vulgar threatened to be 
their oppressors, and judgers of their judges, was 
from that instinct which is in all creatures to pre- 
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serve themselves. If any others refused to appear, 
where they evidently saw the current of justice and 
freedom so stopped and troubled by the rabble, 
that their lawful judges either durst not come to 
the Houses, or not declare their sense with liberty 
and safety, it cannot seem strange to any reason- 
able man, when the sole exposing them to the 
public odium was enough to ruin them before 
their cause could be heard or tried. 

Had not factious tumults overborne the freedom 
and honour of the two Houses ; had they asserted 
their justice against them, and made the way open 
for all the members quietly to come and declare 
their consciences, I know no man so dear to me 
whom I had the least inclination to advise either 
to withdraw himself, or deny appearing upon their 
summons, to whose sentence according to law I 
think every subject bound to stand. 

Distempers, indeed, were risen to so great a 
height, for want of timely repressing the vulgar 
insolencies, that the greatest guilt of those which 
were voted and demanded as delinquents was this, 
that they would not suffer themselves to be over- 
awed with the tumults and their patrons, nor com- 
pelled to abet by their suffrages or presence the 
designs of those men who agitated innovations and 
ruin both in Church and State. 

In this point I could not but approve their gener- 
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ous constancy and cautiousness ; further than this 
I did never allow any man's refractoriness against 
the privileges and orders of the Houses, to whom 
I wished nothing more than safety, fulness, and 
freedom. 

But the truth is, some men, and those not many, 
despairing in fair and parliamentary ways, by free 
deliberations and votes, to gain the concurrence 
of the major part of Lords and Commons, betook 
themselves, by the desperate activity of factious 
tumults, to sift and terrify away all those members 
whom they saw to be of contrary minds to their 
purposes. 

How oft was the business of the bishops, enjoying 
their ancient places and undoubted privileges in 
the House of Peers, carried for them by far the 
major part of lords. Yet after five repulses, con- 
trary to all order and custom, it was by tumul- 
tuary instigations obtruded again, and by a few 
carried, when most of the peers were forced to 
absent themselves. 

In like manner was the Bill against root and 
branch brought on by tumultuary clamours and 
schismatical terrors, which could never pass till 
both Houses were sufficiently thinned and over- 
awed. 

To which partiality, while in all reason, justice, 
and religion, my conscience forbids me by con- 
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senting to make up their votes to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, I must now be urged with an army, and 
constrained either to hazard my own and my king- 
dom's ruin by my defence, or prostrate my con- 
science to the blind obedience of those men, whose 
zealous superstition thinks, or pretends, they can- 
not do God and the Church a greater service than 
utterly to destroy that primitive, apostolical, and 
anciently universal government of the Church by 
bishops. 

Which if other men's judgments bind them to 
maintain, or forbid them to consent to the abolish- 
ing of it, mine much more; who, besides the 
grounds I have in my judgment, have also a most 
strict and indispensable oath upon my conscience 
to preserve that order and the rights of the Church ; 
to which most sacrilegious and abhorred perjury, 
most unbeseeming a Christian king, should I ever, 
by giving my consent, be betrayed, I should account 
it infinitely greater misery than any hath or can be- 
fall me, inasmuch as the least sin hath more evil 
in it than the greatest affliction. Had I gratified 
the anti-episcopal faction at first in this point with 
my consent, and sacrificed the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and revenues to the fury of their covetous- 
ness, ambition, and revenge, I believe they would 
then have found no colourable necessity of raising 
an army to fetch in and punish delinquents. 
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That I consented to the Bill of putting the 
bishops out of the House of Peers, was done with 
a firm persuasion of their contentedness to suffer 
a present diminution in their rights and honour 
for my sake and the commonweal's ; which I was 
confident they would readily yield unto rather than 
occasion, by the least obstruction on their part, 
any danger to me or to my kingdom. That I 
cannot add my consent for the total extirpation 
of that government (which I have often offered to 
all fit regulations), hath so much further tie upon 
my conscience, as what I think religious and apos- 
tolical, and so very sacred and divine, is not to be 
dispensed with or destroyed, when what is only of 
civil favour and privilege of honour granted to 
men of that order, may, with their consent who 
are concerned in it, be annulled. 

This is the true state of those obstructions pre- 
tended to be in point of justice and authority of 
Parliament, when, I call God to witness, I knew 
none of such consequence as was worth speaking 
of to make a war, being only such as justice, rea- 
son, and religion had made in my own and other 
men's consciences. 

Afterwards, indeed, a great show of delinquents 
was made, which were but consequences neces- 
sarily following upon mine or others' withdrawing 
from or defence against violence ; but those could 
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not be the first occasion of raising an army against 
me. Wherein I was so far from preventing them 
(as they have declared often, that they might seem 
to have the advantage and justice of the defensive 
part, and load me with all the envy and injuries 
of first assaulting them), that God knows I had 
not so much as any hopes of an army in my 
thoughts. Had the tumults been honourably and 
effectually repressed by exemplary justice, and the 
liberty of the Houses so vindicated that all mem- 
bers of either House might with honour and free- 
dom, becoming such a senate, have come and 
discharged their consciences, I had obtained all 
that I designed by my withdrawing, and had much 
more willingly and speedily returned than I re- 
tired; this being my necessity driving, the other 
my choice desiring. 

But some men knew I was like to bring the 
same judgment and constancy which I carried 
with me, which would never fit their designs; 
and so while they invited me to come, and griev- 
ously complained of my absence, yet they could 
not but be pleased with it, especially when they 
had found out that plausible and popular pretext 
of raising an army to fetch in delinquents, when 
all that while they never punished the greatest and 
most intolerable delinquency of the tumults and 
their exciters, which drave myself and so many of 
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both Houses from their places by most barbarous 
indignities ; which yet in all reason and honour 
they were as loth to have deserted as those others 
were willing they should, that so they might have 
occasion to persecute them with the injuries of an 
army for not suffering more tamely the injuries 
of the tumults. 

That this is the true state and • first drift and 
design in raising an army against me, is by the 
sequel so evident, that all other pretences vanish. 
For when they declared by propositions or treaties 
what they would have to appease them, there was 
nothing of consequence offered to me, or demanded 
of me, as any original difference in any point of 
law or order of justice. But among other lesser 
innovations this chiefly was urged, the abolition 
of Episcopal, and the establishment of Presby- 
terian government. 

All other things at any time propounded were 
either impertinent as to any ground of a war, or 
easily granted by me, and only to make up a num- 
ber, or else they were merely consequential and 
necessary after the war was by them unjustly begun. 

I cannot hinder other men's thoughts, whom the 
noise and show of piety and heat for reformation 
and religion might easily so fill with prejudice, 
that all equality and clearness of judgment might 
be obstructed. But this was, and is, as to my best 
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observation, the true state of affairs between us 
when they first raised an army, with this design, 
either to stop my mouth or to force my consent 
And in this truth, as to my conscience, (who was, 
God knows, as far from meditating a war, as I was 
in the eye of the world from having any prepara- 
tion for one,) I find that comfort that in the midst 
of all the unfortunate successes of this war on my 
side, I do not think my innocency any whit pre- 
judiced or darkened, nor am I without that in- 
tegrity and peace before God as with humble con- 
fidence to address my prayer to Him. 

For Thou, O Lord, seest clearly through all the 
cloudings of human affairs; Thou judgest without 
prejudice; Thy omniscience eternally guides Thy un- 
errable judgment 

O my God, the proud are risen against me, and 
the assemblies of violent men have sought after my 
soul, and have not set Thee before their eyes. 

Consider my enemies, O Lord, for they are many, and 
they hate me with a deadly hatred without a cause. 

For Thou knowest I had no passion, design, or 
preparation to embroil my kingdoms in a civil war, 
whereto I had least temptation, as knowing I must 
adventure more than any, and could gain least of 
any by it. 

Thou, O Lord, art my witness how oft I have 

_ — _ 
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deplored and studied to divert the necessity thereof, 
wherein I cannot well be thought so prodigally thirsty 
of my subjects' blood as to venture my own life, which 
I have been oft compelled to do in this unhappy war, 
and which were better spent to save than to destroy 
my people. 

O Lord, I need much of Thy grace, with patience, 
to bear the many afflictions Thou hast suffered some 
men to bring upon me, but much more to bear the 
unjust reproaches of those who, not content that 1 
suffer most by the war, will needs persuade the 
world that 1 have raised it first, or given just cause 
to raise it 

The confidence of some men's false tongues is such 
that they would make me almost suspect my own in- 
nocency; yea, I could be content (at least by my 
silence) to take upon me so great a guilt before men, 
if by that I might allay the malice of my enemies, 
and redeem my people from this miserable war, since 
Thou, O Lord, knowest my innocency in this thing. 

Thou wilt find out bloody and deceitful men, many 
of whom have not lived out half their days, in which 
they promised themselves the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their violent and wicked counsels. 

Save, O Lord, Thy servant, as hitherto Thou 
hast, and in Thy due time scatter the people that 
delight in war. 

Arise, O Lord, lift up Thyself, because of the 
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rage of mine enemies, which increaseth more and more. 
Behold them that have conceived mischief, travailed 
with iniquity, and brought forth falsehood. 

Thou knowest the chief design of this war is, either 
to destroy my person, or force my judgment, and to 
make me revenge my conscience and Thy truth. 

I am driven to cross Davids choice, and desire 
rather to fall into the hands of men by denying them 
(though their mercies be cruet), than into Thy hands, 
by sinning against my conscience, and in that against 
Thee, who art a consuming fire. Better they destroy 
me, than Thou shouldst damn me. 

Be Thou ever the defence of my soul, who wilt 
save the upright in heart. 

If nothing but my blood will satisfy my enemies, 
or quench the flames of my kingdoms or Thy temporal 
justice, I am content, if it be Thy will, that it be shed 
by my own subjects' hands. 

But O let the blood of me, though their king yd 
a sinner, be washed with the blood of my innocent 
and peace-making Redeemer, for in that Thy justice 
will find not only a temporary expiation, but an eter- 
nal plenary satisfaction, both for my sins and the 
sins of my people, whom I beseech Thee still own for 
Thine; and when Thy wrath is appeased by my 
death, O remember Thy great mercies toward them, 
and forgive them, O my Father, for they know not 
what they do. 
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X. 

Upon their Seizing the King's Magazines, 
Forts, Navy, and Militia. 

How untruly I am charged with the first raising 
of an army and beginning this civil war, the eyes 
that only pity me, and the loyal hearts that durst 
only pray for me at first, might witness, which yet 
appear not so many on my side as there were men 
in arms lifted against me. My unpreparedness for 
a war may well dishearten those that would help 
me ; while it argues truly my unwillingness to fight, 
yet it testifies for me that I am set on the defensive 
part, having so little hopes or power to offend 
others, that I have none to defend myself, or to 
preserve what is mine own from their prereption. 

No man can doubt but they prevented me in 
their purposes as well as their injuries, who are 
so much beforehand in their preparations against 
me, and surprisals of my strength. Such as are 
not for them, yet dare not be for me, so overawed 
is their loyalty by the others' numbers and terrors. 
I believe my innocency, and unpreparedness to 
assert my rights and honour, makes me the more 
guilty in their esteem; who would not so easily 
have declared a war against me, if I had first as- 
saulted them. 
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They knew my chiefest arms left me were those 
only which the ancient Christians were wont to use 
against their persecutors — prayers and tears. These 
may serve a good man's turn, if not to conquer as 
a soldier, yet to suffer as a martyr. 

Their preventing of me, and surprising my 
castles, forts, arms, and navy, with the militia, 
is so far best for me, that it may drive me from 
putting any trust in the arm of flesh, and wholly 
to cast myself into the protection of the living 
God, who can save by few, or none, as well as 
by many. 

He that made the greedy ravens to be Elias's 
caterers, and bring him food, may also make their 
surprisal of outward force and defence an oppor- 
tunity to shew me the special support of His power 
and protection. 

I thank God I reckon not now the want of the 
militia so much in reference to my own protection, 
as my people's. 

Their many and sore oppressions grieve me; 
I am above my own : what I want in the hands 
of force and power, I have in the wings of faith 
and prayer. 

But this is the strange method these men will 
needs take, to resolve their riddle of making me 
a glorious king by taking away my kingly power. 
Thus I shall become a support to my friends and 
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a terror to my enemies, by being unable to succour 
the one or suppress the other. 

For thus have they designed and proposed to 
me the new modelling of sovereignty and kingship, 
as without any reality of power, so without any 
necessity of subjection and obedience; that the 
majesty of the kings of England might hereafter 
hang, like Mahomet's tomb, by a magnetic charm, 
between the power and privileges of the two 
Houses, in an airy imagination of regality. 

But I believe the surfeit of too much power 
which some men have greedily seized on, and now 
seek wholly to devour, will ere long make the 
commonwealth sick both of it and them, since 
they cannot well digest it, sovereign power in 
subjects seldom agreeing with the stomachs of 
fellow-subjects. 

Yet I have, even in this point of the constant 
Militia, sought, by satisfying their fears and im- 
portunities, both to secure my friends and over- 
come mine enemies, to gain the peace of all 
by depriving myself of a sole power to help or 
hurt any; yielding the Militia (which is my un- 
doubted right no less than the crown) to be dis- 
posed of as the two Houses shall think fit during 
my time. 

So willing am I to bury all jealousies in them 
of me, and to live above all jealousies of them as 
F 
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to myself; I desire not to be safer than I wish 
them and my people. If I had the sole actual 
disposing of the Militia, I could not protect my 
people further than they protected me and them- 
selves, so that the use of the Militia is mutual. I 
would but defend myself so far as to be able to 
defend my good subjects from those men's violence 
and fraud, who, conscious to their own evil merits 
and designs, will needs persuade the world that 
none but wolves are fit to be trusted with the 
custody of the shepherd and his flock. Miser- 
able experience hath taught my subjects, since 
power hath been wrested from me and employed 
against me and them, that neither can be safe, if 
both be not in such a way as the law hath en- 
trusted the public safety and welfare. 

Yet even this concession of mine as to the exer- 
cise of the Militia, so vast and large, is not satis- 
factory to some men, which seem to be enemies not 
to me only, but to all monarchy, and are resolved 
to transmit to posterity such jealousies of the 
crown as they should never permit it to enjoy 
its just and necessary rights in point of power, 
to which, at last, all law is resolved, while thereby 
it is best protected. 

But here honour and justice due to my suc- 
cessors forbid me to yield to such a total aliena- 
tion of that power from them, which civility and 
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duty, no less than justice and honour, should have 
forbad them to have asked of me. 

For although I can be content to eclipse my 
own beams to satisfy their fears, who think they 
must needs be scorched or blinded if I should 
shine in the full lustre of kingly power wherewith 
God and the laws have invested me; yet I will 
never consent to put out the sun of sovereignty 
to all posterity and succeeding kings, whose just 
recovery of their rights from unjust usurpations 
and extortions shall never be prejudiced or ob- 
structed by any act of mine ; which indeed would 
not be more injurious to succeeding kings than to 
my subjects, whom I desire to leave in a condition 
not wholly desperate for the future ; so as by a law 
to be ever subjected to those many factious dis- 
tractions which must needs follow the many-headed 
hydra of government; which, as it makes a show 
to the people to have more eyes to foresee, so 
they will find it hath more mouths, too, which 
must be satisfied; and, at best, it hath rather 
a monstrosity than anything of perfection beyond 
that of right monarchy, where counsel may be in 
many, as the senses, but the supreme power can 
be but in one, as the head. 

Haply, when men have tried the horrors and 
malignant influence which will certainly follow my 
enforced darkness and eclipse (occasioned by the 
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interposition and shadow of that body which, as 
the moon, receiveth its chiefest light from me), 
they will at length more esteem and welcome the 
restored glory and blessing of the sun's light 

And if at present I may seem, by my receding 
so much from the use of my right in the power 
of the militia, to come short of the discharge of 
that trust to which I am sworn for my people's 
protection, I conceive those men are guilty of the 
enforced perjury (if so it may seem), who compel 
me to take this new and strange way of discharging 
my trust by seeming to desert it ; of protecting my 
subjects by exposing myself to danger or dishonour 
for their safety and quiet. 

Which in the conflicts of civil war, and advan- 
tages of power, cannot be effected but by some 
side yielding: to which the greatest love of the 
public peace, and the firmest assurance of God's 
protection, arising from a good conscience, doth 
more invite me, than can be expected from other 
men's fears, which arising from the injustice of 
their actions, though never so successful, yet dare 
not adventure their authors upon any other way 
of safety than that of the sword and militia ; which 
yet are but weak defences against the strokes of 
divine vengeance, which will overtake, or of men's 
own consciences, which always attend injurious 
perpetrations. 
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For myself, I do not think that I can want anything 
which providential necessity is pleased to take from 
me, in order to my people's tranquillity and God's 
glory, whose protection is sufficient for me; and 
He is able, by His being with me, abundantly to 
compensate to me, as He did to Job, whatever 
honour, power, or liberty the Chaldeans, the Sa- 
baeans, or the devil himself can deprive me of. 

Although they take from me all defence of arms 
and militia, all refuge by land of forts and castles, 
all flight by sea in my ships and navy ; yea, though 
they study to rob me of the hearts of my subjects, 
the greatest treasure and best ammunition of 
a king, yet cannot they deprive me of my own 
innocency or God's mercy, nor obstruct my way 
to heaven. 

Therefore, O my God, to Thee I fly for help: if 
Thou wilt be on my side, I shall have more with 
me than can be against me. 

There is none in heaven or in earth that I desire 
in comparison of Thee. In the loss of all, be Thou 
more than all to me. Make haste to succour, Thou 
that never failest them that put their trust in Thee. 

Thou seest I have no power to oppose them that 
come against me, who are encouraged to fight under 
the pretence of fighting for me. But my eyes are 
toward Thee. 
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Thou needesi no help, nor shall I, if I may have 
Thine; if not to conquer, yd at least to suffer. 

If Thou delightest not in my safety and prosperity, 
behold here I am, willing to be reduced to what Thou 
wilt have me, whose judgments oft begin with Thy 
own children. 

Jam content to be nothing, that Thou mayest be all. 

Thou hast taught me that no Jang can be saved by 
the multitude of an host; but yet Thou canst save me 
by the multitude of Thy mercies, who art the Lord 
of Hosts, and the Father of mercies. 

Help me, O Lord, who am sore distressed on every 
side; yet be Thou on my side, and I shall not fear 
what man can do unto me. 

I will give Thy justice the glory of my distress. 

O let Thy mercy have the glory of my deliverance 
from them that persecute my soul. 

By my sins have I fougJit against Thee, and robbed 
Thee of Thy glory, who am Thy subject; and justly 
tnayst Thou by my own subjects strip me of my 
strength, and eclipse my glory. 

But shew Thyself, O my hope and only refuge. 
Let not mine enemies say, There is no help for him 
in his God. 

Hold up my goings in Thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip not. 

Keep me as the apple of Thine eye, hide me under 
the shadow of Thy wings. 
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Shew Thy marvellous loving-kindness, O Thou 
that savest by Thy right hand them that put their 
trust in Thee, from those that rise up against them; 
from the wicked that oppress me, from my deadly 
enemies that compass me about. 

Shew me the path of life; in Thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy, at Thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore. 

XL 

Upon the Nineteen Propositions first sent 
to the King, and more afterwards. 

Although there be many things they demand, 
yet if these be all, I am glad to see at what 
price they set my own safety and my people's 
peace, which I cannot think I buy at too dear 
a rate, save only the parting with my conscience 
and honour. If nothing else will satisfy, I must 
choose rather to be as miserable and inglorious 
as my enemies can make or wish me. 

Some things here propounded to me have been 
offered by me, others are easily granted ; the rest, 
I think, ought not to be obtruded upon me with 
the point of the sword, nor urged with the injuries 
of a war, when I have already declared that I 
cannot yield to them without violating my con- 
science. It is strange there can be no method 
of peace but by making war upon my soul. 
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Here are many things required of me, but I see 
nothing offered to me by the way of grateful ex- 
change of honour, or any requital for those favours 
I have or can yet grant them. 

This honour they do me, to put me on the 
giving part, which is more princely and divine. 
They cannot ask more than I can give, may I but 
reserve to myself the incommunicable jewel of my 
conscience, and not be forced to part with that 
whose loss nothing can repair or requite. 

Some things which they are pleased to propound 
seem unreasonable to me ; and while I have any 
mastery of my reason, how can they think I can 
consent to them, who know they are such as are 
inconsistent with being either a king or a good 
Christian? My yielding so much as I have al- 
ready makes some men confident I • will deny 
nothing. 

The love I have of my people's peace hath, 
indeed, great influence upon me; but the love 
of truth and inward peace hath more. 

Should I grant some tilings they require, I should 
not so much weaken my outward state of a king as 
wound that inward quiet of my conscience, which 
ought to be, is, and ever shall be, by God's grace, 
dearer to me than my kingdoms. 

Some things which a king might approve, yet 
in honour and policy are at some times to be 
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denied to some men, lest he should seem not 
to dare to deny anything, and give too much 
encouragement to unreasonable demands and im- 
portunities. 

But to bind myself to a general and implicit 
consent to whatever they shall desire or propound 
(for such is one of their propositions), were such 
a latitude of blind obedience as never was ex- 
pected from any freeman, nor fit to be required 
of any man, much less of a king by his own sub- 
jects, any of whom he may possibly exceed as 
much in wisdom as he doth in place and power. 

This were as if Samson should have consented, 
not only to bind his own hands and cut off his 
hair, but to put out his own eyes, that the Philis- 
tines might with the more safety mock and abuse 
him ; which they chose rather to do than quite to 
destroy him, when he was become so tame an ob- 
ject, and fit occasion for their sport and scorn. 

Certainly, to exclude all power of denial seems 
an arrogancy least of all becoming those who pre- 
tend to make their addresses in an humble and 
loyal way of petitioning ; who by that sufficiently 
confess their own inferiority, which obligeth them 
to rest, if not satisfied, yet quieted with such an 
answer as the will and reason of their superior 
thinks fit to give ; who is acknowledged to have 
a freedom and power of reason to consent or dis- 
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sent ; else it were very foolish and absurd to ask, 
what another having not liberty to deny, neither 
hath power to grant. 

But if this be my right, belonging to me in 
reason as a man, and in honour as a sovereign 
king (as undoubtedly it doth), how can it be other 
than extreme injury to confine my reason to a ne- 
cessity of granting all they have a mind to ask, 
whose minds may be as differing from mine both 
in reason and honour, as their aims may be and 
their qualities are ? Which last, God and the laws 
have sufficiently distinguished, making me their 
sovereign and them my subjects, whose Propo- 
sitions may soon prove violent oppositions, if once 
they gain to be necessary impositions upon the 
regal authority, since no man seeks to limit and 
confine his King in reason, who hath not a secret 
aim to share with him, or usurp upon him in power 
and dominion. 

But they would have me trust to their modera- 
tion, and abandon mine own discretion ; that so 
I might verify what representations some have 
made of me to the world, that I am fitter to be 
their pupil than their prince. Truly I am not so 
confident of my own sufficiency as not willingly to 
admit the counsel of others ; but yet I am not so 
diffident of myself as brutishly to submit to any 
men's dictates, and at once to betray the sove- 
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reignty of reason in my soul and the majesty of 
my own crown to any of my subjects. 

Least of all have I any ground of credulity to 
induce me fully to submit to all the desires of those 
men who will not admit, or do refuse and neglect 
to vindicate, the freedom of their own and others' 
sitting and voting in Parliament. 

Besides, all men that know them know this, how 
young statesmen the most part of these propound- 
ed are ; so that till experience of one seven years 
hath shewed me how well they can govern them- 
selves, and so much power as is wrested from me, 
I should be very foolish indeed, and unfaithful in 
my trust, to put the reins of both reason and 
government wholly out of my own into their hands, 
whose driving is already too much like Jehu's, and 
whose forwardness to ascend the throne of supre- 
macy portends more of Phaeton than of Phcebus. 
God divert the omen, if it be His will. 

They may remember that at best they sit in 
Parliament as my subjects, not my superiors; 
called to be my counsellors, not dictators. Their 
summons extends to recommend their advice, not 
to command my duty. 

When I first heard of Propositions to be sent 
me, I expected either some good laws, which had 
been antiquated by the course of time, or overlaid 
by the corruption of manners, had been desired to 
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a restoration of their vigour and due execution; 
or some evil customs preterlegal and abuses per- 
sonal had been to be removed; or some injuries 
done by myself and others to the commonweal 
were to be repaired; or some equable overtures 
were to be tendered to me, wherein the advan- 
tages of my crown being considered by them, 
might fairly induce me to condescend to what 
tended to my subjects' good, without any great 
diminution of myself whom nature, law, reason, 
and religion, bind me, in the first place, to pre- 
serve, without which it is impossible to preserve 
my people according to my place. 

Or, at least, I looked for such moderate desires 
of due reformation of what was, indeed, amiss in 
Church and State, as might still preserve the foun- 
dation and essentials of government in both, nor 
shake and quite overthrow either of them, without 
any regard to the laws in force, the wisdom and 
piety of former Parliaments, the ancient and uni- 
versal practice of Christian Churches, the rights 
and privileges of particular men ; nor yet anything 
offered in lieu or in the room of what must be 
destroyed, which might at once reach the good 
end of the other's institution, and also supply its 
pretended defects, reform its abuses, and satisfy 
sober and wise men, not with soft and specious 
words, pretending zeal and special piety, but with 
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pregnant and solid reasons, both divine and human, 
which might justify the abruptness and necessity of 
such vast alterations. 

But in all their Propositions I can observe little 
of these kinds, or to these ends ; nothing of any 
laws disjointed which are to be restored, of any 
right invaded, of any justice to be unobstructed, 
of any compensations to be made, of any impartial 
reformation to be granted ; to all or any of which, 
reason, religion, true policy, or any other human 
motives might induce me. 

But as to the main matters propounded by them 
at any time, in which is either great novelty or 
difficulty, I perceive that what were formerly looked 
upon as factions in the State and schisms in the 
Church, and so punishable by the laws, have now 
the confidence, by vulgar clamours and assistance 
chiefly, to demand not only tolerations of them- 
selves in their vanity, novelty, and confusion, but 
also abolition of the laws against them, and a total 
extirpation of that government whose rights they 
have a mind to invade. 

This as to the main. Other Propositions are, 
for the most part, but as waste paper, in which 
those are wrapped up to present them somewhat 
more handsomely. 

Nor do I so much wonder at the variety and 
horrible novelty of some Propositions, there being 
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nothing so monstrous which some fancies are not 
prone to long for. 

This casts me into not an admiration, but an 
ecstasy, how such things should have the fortune 
to be propounded in the name of the two Houses 
of the Parliament of England, among whom I am 
very confident there was not a fourth part of the 
members of either House whose judgments — free, 
single, and apart — did approve or desire such 
destructive changes in the government of the 
Church. 

I am persuaded there remains in far the major 
part of both Houses, if free and full, so much learn- 
ing, reason, religion, and just moderation, as to 
know how to sever between the use and the abuse 
of things, the institution and the corruption, the 
government and the mis-government, the primi- 
tive patterns and the aberrations or blottings of 
after-copies. 

Sure they could not all, upon so little or no 
reason as yet produced to the contrary, so soon 
renounce all regard to the laws in force, to an- 
tiquity, to the piety of their reforming progeni- 
tors, to the prosperity of former times in this 
Church and State, under the present government 
of the Church. 

Yet, by a strange fatality, these men suffer, either 
by their absence, or silence, or negligence, or 
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supine credulity (believing that all is good which 
is gilded with shows of zeal and reformation), their 
private dissenting in judgment to be drawn into 
the common sewer or stream of the present vogue 
and humour ; which hath its chief rise and abet- 
ment from those popular clamours and tumults, 
which served to give life and strength to the in- 
finite activity of those men who studied with all 
diligence and policy to improve to their inno- 
vating designs the present distractions. 

Such armies of Propositions having so little, in 
my judgment, of reason, justice, and religion on 
their side, as they had tumult and faction for their 
rise, must not go alone, but ever be backed and 
seconded with armies of soldiers. Though the 
second should prevail against my person, yet the 
first shall never overcome me, further than I see 
cause ; for I look not at their number and power 
so much as I weigh their reason and justice. 

Had the two Houses first sued out their livery, 
and once effectually redeemed themselves from 
the wardship of the tumults (which can be no 
other than the hounds that attend the cry and 
holloa of those men who hunt after factious and 
private designs, to the ruin of Church and State) ; 
did my judgment tell me that the Propositions 
sent to me were the results of the major part of 
their votes, who exercise their freedom, as well 
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as they have a right to sit in Parliament, I should 
then suspect my own judgment for not speedily 
and fully concurring with every one of them. 

For I have charity enough to think there are 
wise men among them, and humility to think that, 
as in some things I may want, so it is fit I should 
use, their advice, which is the end for which I 
called them to a Parliament But yet I cannot 
allow their wisdom such a completeness and in- 
errability as to exclude myself since none of them 
hath that part to act, that trust to discharge, nor 
that estate and honour to preserve, as myself; with- 
out whose reason concurrent with theirs (as the 
sun's influence is necessary in all nature's produc- 
tions), they cannot beget or bring forth any one 
complete and authoritative act of public wisdom, 
which makes the laws. 

But the unreasonableness of some Propositions 
is not more evident to me than this is, that they 
are not the joint and free desires of those in their 
major number, who are of right to sit and vote in 
Parliament. 

For many of them savour very strong of that 
old leaven of innovations, masked under the name 
of reformation, which in my two last famous pre- 
decessors' days heaved at, and sometime threat- 
ened, both Prince and Parliaments ; but, I am 
sure, was never wont so far to infect the whole 
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mass of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, 
however it dispersed among the vulgar. Nor was 
it likely so suddenly to taint the major part of 
both Houses as that they should unanimously de- 
sire and affect so enormous and dangerous inno- 
vations in Church and State, contrary to their 
former education, practice, and judgment 

Not that I am ignorant how the choice of many 
members was carried by much faction in the 
countries, some thirsting after nothing more than 
a passionate revenge of whatever displeasure they 
had conceived against me, my court, or the 
clergy. 

But all reason bids me impute these sudden and 
vast desires of change to those few who armed 
themselves with the many-headed and many-handed 
tumults. 

No less doth reason, honour, and safety, both 
of Church and State, command me to chew such 
morsels before I let them down. If the straitness 
of my conscience will not give me leave to swal- 
low down such camels as others do of sacrilege 
and injustice both to God and man, they have 
no more cause to quarrel with me than for this, 
that my throat is not so wide as theirs. Yet by 
God's help I am resolved that nothing of passion, 
or peevishness, or list to contradict, or vanity to 
shew my negative power, shall have any bias upon 

G 
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my judgment to make me gratify my willj by 
denying anything which my reason and conscience 
commands me not 

Nor, on the other side, will I consent to more 
than reason, justice, honour, and religion persuade 
me to be for God's glory, the Church's good, my 
people's welfare, and my own peace. 

I will, study to satisfy my Parliament and my 
people, but I will never, for fear or flattery, gratify 
any faction, how potent soever, for this were to 
nourish the disease and oppress the body. 

Although many men's loyalty and prudence are 
terrified from giving me that free and faithful 
counsel which they are able and willing to im- 
part, and I may want, yet none can hinder me 
from craving of the counsel of that mighty Coun- 
sellor, who can both suggest what is best, and 
incline my heart stedfastly to follow it 

O Thou first and eternal Reason, whose wisdom is 
fortified with omnipotency, furnish Thy servant first 
with clear discoveries of truth, reason, and justice 
in my understanding; then so confirm my will and 
resolution to adhere to them, that no terrors, injuries, 
or oppressions of my enemies may ever enforce me 
against those rules which Thou by them hast planted 
in my conscience. 

Thou never madest me a king that I should be 
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less than a man, and not dare to say yea or nay, 
as I see cause; which freedom is not denied to the 
meanest creature that hath the use of reason and 
liberty of speech. 

Shall that be blamedble in me, which is commend- 
able veracity and constancy in others f 

Thou seest, O Lord, with what partiality and in- 
justice they deny that freedom to me their King 
which Thou hast given to all men, and which them- 
selves pertinaciously challenge to themselves, while 
they are so tender of the least breach of their pri- 
vileges. 

To Thee I make my supplication, who canst guide 
us by an unerring rule through the perplexed laby- 
rinths of our own thoughts and other men's proposals, 
which I have some cause to suspect are purposely cast 
as snares, that by my granting or denying them 1 
might be more entangled in those difficulties where 
with they lie in wait to afflict me. 

Lord, make Thy way plain before me. 

Let not my own sinful passions cloud or divert 
Thy sacred suggestions. 

Let Thy glory be my end, Thy Word my rule, and 
then Thy will be done. 

1 cannot please all, I care not to please some men. 
If I may be happy to please Thee, I need not fear 
whom I displease. 

Thou that makest the wisdom of the world foolish- 
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ness, and tdkest in their own devices such as are wise 
in their own conceits, make me wise by Thy truth, 
for Thy honour, my kingdom's general good, and my 
own sours salvation, and I shall not much regard 
the worlds opinion or diminution of me. 

The less wisdom they are willing to impute to me, 
the more they shall be convinced of Thy wisdom di- 
recting me, while I deny nothing fit to be granted, 
out of crossness or humour, nor grant anything which 
is to be denied, out of any fear or flattery of men. 

Suffer me not to be guilty or unhappy by willing 
or inconsiderate advancing any metis designs which 
are injurious to the public good, while I confirm them 
by my consent. 

Nor let me be any occasion to hinder or defraua 
the public of what is best, by any morose or perverse 
dissentings. 

Make me so humbly charitable as to follow their 
advice when it appears to be for the public good, of 
whose affections to me I have yet but few evidences 
to assure me. 

Thou canst as well bless honest errors, as blast 
fraudulent counsels. 

Since we must give an account of every evil and 
idle word in private at Thy tribunal, Lord, make 
me careful of those solemn declarations of my mind 
which are like to have the greatest influence upon the 
public, either for woe or weal. 
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The less others consider what they ask, make me 
the more solicitous what I answer. 

Though mine own and my people* s pressures are 
grievous and peace would be very pleasing, yet. Lord, 
never suffer me to avoid the one or purchase the othc? 
with the least expense or waste of my conscience, 
whereof Thou, O Lord, only are deservedly more 
master than myself. 

XII. 

Upon the Rebellion and Troubles in Ireland. 

The commotions in Ireland were so sudden and 
so violent, that it was hard at first either to discern 
the rise or apply a remedy to that precipitant 
rebellion. 

Indeed, that sea of blood which hath there been 
cruelly and barbarously shed, is enough to drown 
any man in eternal both infamy and misery, whom 
God shall find the malicious author or instigator 
of its effusion. 

It fell out, as a most unhappy advantage to some 
men's malice against me, that when they had im- 
pudence enough to lay anything to my charge, 
this bloody opportunity should be offered them, 
with which I must be aspersed, although there 
was nothing which could be more abhorred by 
me, being so full of sin against God, disloyalty 
to myself, and destructive to my subjects. 
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Some men took it very HI not to be believed 
when they affirmed that what the Irish rebels did 
was done with my privity at least, if not by my 
commission. Bat these knew too well that it is 
no news for some of my subjects to fight, not 
only without my commission, but against my com- 
mand and person too, yet all the while to pretend 
they fight by my authority and for my safety. 

I would to God the Irish had nothing to allege 
for their imitation against those whose blame must 
needs be the greater, by how much Protestant 
principles are more against all rebellion against 
princes than those of Papists. Nor will the good- 
ness of men's intentions excuse the scandal and 
contagion of their examples. 

But whoever foil of their duty toward me, I 
must bear the blame. This honour my enemies 
have always done to me, to think moderate in- 
juries not proportionate to me, nor competent 
trials either of my patience under them, or my 
pardon of them. 

Therefore with exquisite malice they have mixed 
the gall and vinegar of falsity and contempt with 
the cup of my affliction, charging me not only 
with untruths, but such as wherein I have the 
greatest share of loss and dishonour by what is 
committed ; whereby (in all policy, reason, and 
religion, having least cause to give the least con- 
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sent, and most grounds of utter detestation) I 
might be represented by them to the world the 
more inhuman and barbarous ; like some Cyclopic 
monster, whom nothing will serve to eat and drink 
but the flesh and blood of my own subjects, in 
whose common welfare my interest lies as much 
as some men's doth in their perturbations, who 
think they cannot do well but in evil times, nor 
so cunningly, as in laying the odium of those sad 
events on others, wherewith themselves are most 
pleased, and whereof they have been not the least 
occasion. 

And certainly, it is thought by many wise men 
that the preposterous rigour and unreasonable 
' severity which some men carried before them in 
England, was not the least incentive that kindled 
and blew up into those horrid flames the sparks 
of discontent ; which wanted not predisposed fuel 
for rebellion in Ireland, where despair being added 
to their former discontents, and the fears of utter 
extirpation to their wonted oppressions, it was 
easy to provoke to an open rebellion. People 
prone enough to break out to all exorbitant vio- 
lence, both by some principles of their religion, 
and the natural desires of liberty, both to exempt 
themselves from their present restraints, and to 
prevent those after rigours wherewith they saw 
themselves apparently threatened by the covetous 
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zeal and uncharitable fury of some men, who think 
it a great argument of the truth of their religion 
to endure no other but their own. 

God knows, as I can with truth wash my hands 
in innocency as to any guilt in that rebellion, so 
I might wash them in my tears as to the sad ap- 
prehensions I had to see it spread so far, and make 
such waste ; and this in a time when distractions 
and jealousies here in England made most men 
rather intent to their own safety, or designs they 
were driving, than to the relief of those who were 
every day inhumanly butchered in Ireland, whose 
tears and blood might, if nothing else, have 
quenched, or at least for a time repressed and 
smothered, those sparks of civil dissensions and 
jealousies which in England some men most in- 
dustriously scattered. 

I would to God no man had been less affected 
with Ireland's sad estate than myself. I offered 
to go myself in person upon that expedition, but 
some men were either afraid I should have any 
one kingdom quieted, or loth they were to shoot 
at any mark here less than myself, or that any 
should have the glory of my destruction but them- 
selves. Had my many offers been accepted, I 
am confident neither the ruin had been so great, 
nor the calamity so long, nor the remedy so 
desperate. 
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So that, next to the sin of those who began that 
rebellion, theirs must needs be, who either hin- 
dered the speedy suppressing of it by domestic 
dissensions, or diverted the aids, or exasperated 
the rebels to the most desperate resolutions and 
actions, by threatening all extremities, not only to 
the known heads and chief incendiaries, but even 
to the whole community of that nation ; resolving 
to destroy root and branch, men, women, and 
children, without any regard to those usual pleas 
for mercy, which conquerors, not wholly barbarous, 
are wont to hear from their own breasts in behalf 
of those whose oppressive fears, rather than their 
malice, engaged them ; or whose imbecility for sex 
and age was such as they could neither lift up 
a hand against them, nor distinguish between their 
right hand and their left. Which preposterous, 
and, I think, unevangelical zeal, is too like that 
of the rebuked disciples, who would go no lower 
in their revenge than to call for fire from heaven 
for the repulse or neglect of a few ; or like that of 
Jacob's sons, which the father both blamed and 
cursed, choosing rather to use all extremities which 
might drive men to desperate obstinacy, than to 
apply moderate remedies, such as might punish 
some with exemplary justice, yet disarm others, 
with tenders of mercy upon their submission, and 
our protection of them from the fury of those who 
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would soon drown them if they refused to swim 
down the popular stream with them. 

But some kind of zeal counts all merciful mo- 
deration lukewarmness, and had rather be cruel 
than counted cold, and is not seldom more greedy 
to kill the bear for his skin, than for any harm he 
hath done ; the confiscation of men's estates being 
more beneficial than the charity of saving their lives 
or reforming their errors. 

When all proportionable succours of the poor 
Protestants in Ireland (who were daily massacred 
and overborne with numbers of now desperate 
enemies) was diverted and obstructed here, I was 
earnestly entreated and generally advised by the 
chief of the Protestant party there to get them 
some respite and breathing by a cessation ; with- 
out which they saw no probability, unless by 
miracle, to preserve the remnant that had yet 
escaped. God knows with how much commisera- 
tion and solicitous caution I carried on that 
business by persons of honour and integrity, that 
so I might neither encourage the rebels' inso- 
lence, nor discourage the Protestants' loyalty and 
patience. 

Yet when this was effected in the best sort that 
the necessity and difficulty of affairs would then 
permit, I was then to suffer again in my reputa- 
tion and honour, because I suffered not the rebels 

v 
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utterly to devour the remaining handfuls of the 
Protestants there. 

I thought that, in all reason, the gaining of that 
respite could not be so much to the rebels' advan- 
tages (which some have highly calumniated against 
me) as it might have been for the Protestants' 
future as well as present safety ; if, during the time 
of that cessation, some men had had the grace to 
have laid Ireland's sad condition more to heart, 
and laid aside those violent motions which were 
here carried on by those that had better skill to 
let blood than to stanch it 

But in all the misconstructions of my actions 
(which are prone to find more credulity in men 
to what is false and evil, than love or charity to 
what is true and good), as I have no judge but 
God above me, so I can have comfort to appeal 
to His omniscience, who doth not therefore deny 
my innocence because He is pleased so far to try 
my patience, as He did His servant Job's. 

I have enough' to do to look to my own con- 
science and the faithful discharge of my trust as 
a king ; I have scarce leisure to consider those 
swarms of reproaches which issue out of some 
men's mouths and hearts, as easily as smoke or 
sparks do out of a furnace, much less to make 
such prolix apologies as might give those men 
satisfaction, who, conscious to their own depth 
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of wickedness, are loth to believe any man not 
to be as bad as themselves. 

It is kingly to do well and hear ilL If I can but 
act the one, I shall not much regard to hear the other. 

I thank God I can hear with patience as bad 
as my worst enemies can falsely say, and I hope 
I shall still do better than they desire or deserve 
I should. 

I believe it will at last appear that they who 
first began to embroil my other kingdoms, are in 
great part guilty, if not of the first letting out, yet 
of the not timely stopping, those horrid effusions 
of blood in Ireland. 

Which, whatever my enemies please to say or 
think, I look upon, as that of my other kingdoms, 
exhausted out of my own veins, no man being so 
much weakened by it as myself. And I hope, 
though men's unsatiable cruelties never will, yet 
the mercy of God will at length say to His justice, 
" It is enough," and command the sword of civil 
wars to sheath itself; His merciful justice intend- 
ing, I trust, not our utter confusion, but our cure ; 
the abatement of our sins, not the desolating of 
these nations. 

O my God, let those infinite mercies prevent us 
once again, which I and my kingdoms have formerly 
abused, and can never deserve should be restored. 
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Thou seest how much cruelty among Christians is 
acted under the colour of religion, as if we could not 
be Christians unless we crucify one another. 

Because we have not more loved Thy truth, and 
practised in charily, Thou hast sufftred a spirit of 
error and bitterness, of mutual and mortal hatred, 
to arise among us. 

O Lord, forgive wherein we have sinned, and 
sanctify what we have suffered. 

Let our repentance be our recovery, as our great 
sins have been our ruin. 

Let not the miseries I and my kingdoms have 
hitherto suffered seem small to Thee, but make our 
sins appear to our consciences as they are represented 
in the glass of Thy judgments; for Thou never 
punishest small failings with so severe afflictions. 

O therefore, according to the multitude of Thy 
great mercies, pardon our sins, and remove Thy 
judgments, which are very many and very heavy. 

Yet, let our sins be evermore grievous to us than 
Thy judgments, and make us more willing to repent, 
than to be relieved. First give us the peace of peni- 
tent consciences, and then the tranquillity of united 
kingdoms. 

In the sea of our Saviour's blood drown our sins; 
and through this Red Sea of our own blood bring 
us at last to a state of piety, peace, and plenty. 

As my public relations to all make me share in 
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all my subjects' sufferings ', so give me such a pious 
sense of them as becomes a Christian King and a low- 
ing Father of my people. 

Let the scandalous and unjust reproaches cast upon 
me be as a breath more to kindle my compassion. Give 
me grace to heap charitable coals of fire upon their 
heads to melt them, whose malice or cruel zeal hath 
kindled, or hindered the quenching of those flames 
which have so much wasted my three kingdoms. 

O rescue and assist those poor Protestants in Ire- 
land whom Thou hast hitherto preserved. 

And lead those in the ways of Thy saving truths 
whose ignorance or errors have filled them with re- 
bellious and destructive principles, which they act 
under an opinion that they do Thee good service. 

Let the hand of Thy justice be against those who 
maliciously and dcspitefully have raised or fomented 
those cruel and desperate wars. 

Thou that art far from destroying the innocent 
with the guilty, and the erroneous with the malicious, 
Thou that hadst pity on Nineveh for the many chil- 
dren that were therein, give not over the whole stock 
of that populous and seduced nation to the wrath of 
those whose covetousness makes them cruel, nor to their 
anger, which is too fierce, and therefore justly cursed. 

Preserve, if it be Thy will, in the midst of the 
furnace of Thy severe justice, a posterity which may 
praise Thee for Thy mercy. 
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And deal with me, not according to man's unjust 
reproaches, but according to the innocency of my hands 
in Thy sight. 

If I have desired or delighted in the woful day of 
my kingdom's calamities, if I have not earnestly studied 
and faithfully endeavoured the preventing and com- 
posing of these bloody distractions, then let Thy hand 
be against me and my father's house. O Lord, Thou 
seest I have enemies enough of men ; as I need not, 
so 1 should not dare thus to imprecate Thy curse on 
me and mine, if my conscience did not witness my in- 
tegrity, which Thou, O Lord, knowest right well. But 
I trust not to my own merit, but Thy mercies. Spare 
us, O Lord, and be not angry with us for ever. 

XIII. 

Upon the Calling in of the Scots, and 
their Coming. 

The Scots are a nation upon whom I have not 
only common ties of nature, sovereignty, and 
bounty, with my father of blessed memory, but 
also special and late obligations of favours, having 
gratified the active spirits among them so far, that 
I seemed to many to prefer the desires of that 
party before my own interest and honour. But, 
I see, royal bounty emboldens some men to ask 
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and act beyond all bounds of modesty and gra- 
titude. 

My charity and act of pacification forbids me 
to reflect on former passages, wherein I shall ever 
be far from letting any man's ingratitude or in- 
constancy make me repent of what I granted 
them for the public good. I pray God it may 
so prove. 

The coming again of that party into England 
with an army, only to conform this Church to 
their late new model, cannot but seem as unrea- 
sonable as they would have thought the same 
measure offered from hence to themselves. 

Other errand I could never understand they 
had (besides those common and vulgar flourishes 
for religion and liberty), save only to confirm the 
Presbyterian copy they had set, by making this 
Church to write after them, though it were in 
bloody characters. 

Which design and end, whether it will justify 
the use of such violent means before the divine 
justice, I leave to their consciences to judge, who 
have already felt the misery of the means, but 
not reaped the benefit of the end, either in this 
kingdom or that 

Such knots and crossness of grain being objected 
here, as will hardly suffer that form which they 
cry up as the only just reformation, and settling 
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of government and discipline in Churches, to go 
on so smoothly here as it might do in Scotland ; 
and was by them imagined would have done in 
England, when so many of the English clergy, 
through levity or discontent, if no worse passion, 
suddenly quitted their former engagements to Epi- 
scopacy, and faced about to their Presbytery. 

It cannot but seem either passion or some self- 
seeking, more than true zeal and pious discretion, 
for any foreign State or Church to prescribe such 
medicines only for others which themselves have 
used rather successfully than commendably, not 
considering that the same physic on different con- 
stitutions will have different operations, that may 
kill one which doth but cure another. 

Nor do I know any such tough and malignant 
humours in the constitution of the English Church 
which gentler applications than those of an army 
might not easily have removed; nor is it so 
proper to hew out religious reformations by the 
sword, as to polish them by fair and equal dis- 
putations among those that are most concerned 
in the differences, whom not force but reason 
ought to convince. 

But their design now seemed rather to cut off 
all disputation here, than to procure a fair and 
equal one; for it was concluded there that the 
English clergy must conform to the Scots pattern, 
H 
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before ever they could be heard what they could 
say for themselves, or against the others' way. 

I could have wished fairer proceedings, both for 
their credits who urge things with such violence, 
and for other men's consciences too, who can re- 
ceive little satisfaction in these points, which are 
maintained rather by soldiers fighting in the field, 
than scholars disputing in free and learned synods. 

Sure, in matters of religion, those truths gain 
most on men's judgments and consciences which 
are least urged with secular violence, which weakens 
truth with prejudices, and is unreasonable to be 
used, till such means of rational conviction have 
been applied, as, leaving no excuse for ignorance, 
condemns men's obstinacy to deserved penalties. 

Which no charity will easily suspect of so many 
learned and pious Churchmen in England, who, 
being always bred up and conformable to the 
government of Episcopacy, cannot so soon re- 
nounce both their former opinion and practice 
only because that party of the Scots will needs 
by force assist a like party here, either to drive 
all ministers as sheep into the common fold of 
Presbytery, or destroy them, at least fleece them, 
by depriving them of the benefit of their flocks. If 
the Scotch sole Presbytery were proved to be the 
only institution of Jesus Christ for all Churches' 
government, yet I believe it would be hard to 
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prove that Christ had given those Scots, or any 
other of my subjects, commission by the sword 
to set it up in any of my kingdoms without my 
consent 

What respect and obedience Christ and His 
Apostles paid to the chief governors of states 
where they lived, is very clear in the Gospel; 
but that He or they ever commanded to set up 
such a parity of Presbyters, and in such a way 
as those Scots endeavour, I think is not very 
disputable. 

If Presbytery, in such a supremacy, be an in- 
stitution of Christ, sure it differs from all others, 
and is the first and only point of Christianity that 
was to be planted and watered with so much Chris- 
tian blood, whose effusions run in a stream so con- 
trary to that of the primitive planters both of Chris- 
tianity and Episcopacy, which was with patient 
shedding of their own blood, not violent drawing 
other men's. Sure there is too much of man in 
it to have much of Christ, none of whose insti- 
tutions were carried on or begun with the tempta- 
tions of covetousness or ambition, of both which 
this is vehemently suspected. 

Yet was there never anything upon the point 
which those Scots had by army or commissioners 
to move me with, by their many solemn obtesta- 
tions and pious threatenings, but only this, to 
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represent to me the wonderful necessity of set- 
ting up their Presbytery in England to avoid the 
further miseries of a war, which some men chiefly 
on this design at first had begun, and now further 
engaged themselves to continue. 

What hinders that any sects, schisms, or here- 
sies, if they can get but numbers, strength, and 
opportunity, may not, according to this opinion 
and pattern, set up their ways by the like methods 
of violence? All which Presbytery seeks to sup- 
press and render odious under those names ; when 
wise and learned men think that nothing hath 
more marks of schism and sectarism than this 
Presbyterian way, both as to the ancient and still 
most universal way of the Church government, 
and specially as to the particular laws and con- 
stitutions of this English Church; which are not 
yet repealed, nor are like to be for me, till I see 
more rational and religious motives than soldiers 
use to carry in their knapsacks. 

But we must leave the success of all to God, 
who hath many ways (having first taken us off from 
the folly of our opinions and fury of our passion) 
to teach us those rules of true reason and peace- 
able wisdom which is from above, tending most 
to God's glory and His Church's good; which 
I think myself so much the more bound in con- 
science to attend with the most judicious zeal and 
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care, by how much I esteem the Church above 
the State, the glory of Christ above mine own, 
and the salvation of men's souls above the pre- 
servation of their bodies and estates. 

Nor may any men, I think, without sin and pre- 
sumption, forcibly endeavour to cast the Churches 
under my care and tuition into the moulds they 
have fancied and fashioned to their designs, till 
they have first gained my consent, and resolved 
both my own and other men's consciences by the 
strength of their reasons. 

Other violent motions, which are neither manly, 
Christian, nor loyal, shall never either shake or 
settle my religion ; nor any man's else who knows 
what religion means, and how far it is removed 
from all faction, whose proper engine is force, the 
arbitrator of beasts, not of reasonable men, much 
less of humble Christians and loyal subjects in 
matters of religion. 

But men are prone to have such high conceits 
of themselves, that they care not what cost they 
lay out upon their opinions, especially those that 
have some temptations of gain to recompense their 
losses and hazards. 

Yet I was not more scandalized at the Scots 
armies coming in against my will, and their for- 
feiture of so many obligations of duty and gra- 
titude to me, that I wondered how those here 
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could so much distrust God's assistance, who so 
much pretended God's cause to the people as if 
they had the certainty of some divine revelation, 
considering they were more than competently fur- 
nished with my subjects' arms and ammunition, 
my navy by sea, my forts, castles, and cities by 
land. 

But I find that men, jealous of the justifiableness 
of their doings and designs before God, never think 
they have human strength enough to carry their 
work on, seem it never so plausible to the people. 
What cannot be justified in law or religion, had 
need be fortified with power. 

And yet such is the inconstancy that attends 
all minds engaged in violent motion, that whom 
some of them one while earnestly invite to come 
in to their assistance, others of them soon after are 
weary of, and with nauseating cast them out ; what 
one party thought to rivet to a settledness by the 
strength and influence of the Scots, that the other 
rejects and contemns ; at once despising the Kirk 
government and discipline of the Scots, and frus- 
trating the success of so chargeable, more than 
charitable, assistance. For sure the Church of 
England might have purchased at a far cheaper 
rate the truth and happiness of reformed govern- 
ment and discipline if it had been wanting, though 
it had entertained the best divines of Christendom 
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for their advice in a full and free synod ; which 
I was ever willing to, and desirous of, that matters 
being impartially settled might be more satisfactory 
to all and more durable. 

But much of God's justice and man's folly will 
at length be discovered through all the films and 
pretensions of religion in which politicians wrap 
up their designs : in vain do men hope to build 
their piety on the ruins of loyalty. Nor can those 
confederations or designs be durable when subjects 
make bankrupt of their allegiance, under pretence 
of setting up a quicker trade for religion. 

But as my best subjects of Scotland never de- 
serted me, so I cannot think that the most are 
gone so far from me, in a prodigality of their love 
and respects towards me, as to make me to de- 
spair of their return ; when, besides the bonds of 
nature and conscience which they have to me, all 
reason and true policy will teach them that their 
chiefest interest consists in their fidelity to the 
crown, not in their serviceableness to any party 
of the people, to a neglect and betraying of my 
safety and honour for their own advantages. How- 
ever, the less cause I have to trust to men, the 
more I shall apply myself to God. 

The troubles of my soul are enlarged; O Zordj 
bring Thou me out of my distress. 

V 
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Lord, direct Thy servant in the ways of that pious 
simplicity, which is the best policy. 

Deliver me from the combined strength of those, 
who have so much of the serpenfs subiilty that they 
forget the dove's innocency. 

Though hand join in hand, yet let them not prevail 
against my soul to the betraying of my conscience and 
honour. 

Thou, O Lord, canst turn the hearts of those 
parties in both nations, as Thou didst the men of 
fudah ana Israel to restore David with as much 
loyal zeal as they did with inconstancy and eager- 
ness pursue him. 

Preserve the love of Thy truth and uprightness in 
me, and I shall not despair of my subjects' affections 
returning towards me. 

Thou canst soon cause the overflowing seas to ebb, 
and retire back again to the bounds which Thou hast 
appointed for them. 

O my God, I trust in Thee; let me not be ashamed, 
let not my enemies triumph over me. 

Let them be ashamed who transgress without 
a cause; let them be turned back that persecute my 
soul. 

Let integrity and uprightness preserve me, for I 
wait on Thee, O Lord. 

Redeem Thy Church, O God, out of all its 
troubles. 
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XIV. 

Upon the Covenant. 

The Presbyterian Scots are not to be hired at 
the ordinary rate of auxiliaries; nothing will in- 
duce them to engage till those that call them in 
have pawned their souls to them by a solemn 
league and covenant : 

Where many engines of religious and fair pre- 
tensions are brought, chiefly to batter or raze 
Episcopacy. This they make the grand evil spirit, 
which, with some other imps purposely added to 
make it more odious and terrible to the vulgar, 
must by so solemn a charm Und exorcism be cast 
out of this Church after more than a thousand 
years' possession here, from the first plantation of 
Christianity in this island, and an universal pre- 
scription of time and practice in all other Churches 
since the Apostles' times till this last century. 

But no antiquity must plead for it : Presbytery, 
like a young heir, thinks the father hath lived long 
enough; and impatient not to be in the bishop's 
chair and authority (though laymen go away with 
the revenues), all art is used to sink Episcopacy, 
and launch Presbytery in England, which was lately 
buoyed up in Scotland by the like artifice of 
a Covenant. 
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Although I am unsatisfied with many passages 
in that Covenant, (some referring to myself with 
very dubious and dangerous limitations,) yet I 
chiefly wonder at the design and drift touching 
the discipline and government of the Church; 
and such a manner of carrying them on to new 
ways by oaths and covenants, where it is hard 
for men to be engaged by no less than swearing 
for or against those things which are of no clear 
moral necessity, but very disputable, and contro- 
verted among learned and godly men, whereto 
the application of oaths can hardly be made and 
enjoined with that judgment and certainty in one's 
self, or that charity and candour to others of dif- 
ferent opinion, as I think religion requires, which 
never refuses fair and equable deliberations, yea, 
and dissentings too in matters only probable. 

The enjoining of oaths upon people must needs 
in things doubtful be dangerous, as in things un- 
lawful, damnable; and no less superfluous where 
former religious and legal engagements bound men 
sufficiently to all necessary duties. Nor can I see 
how they will reconcile such an innovating oath 
and covenant with that former protestation which 
was so lately taken, to maintain the religion es- 
tablished in the Church of England, since they 
count discipline so great a part of religion. 

But ambitious minds never think they have laid 

4 
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snares and gins enough to catch and hold the 
vulgar credulity, for by such politic and seem- 
ingly-pious stratagems they think to keep the 
populacy fast to their parties under the terror of 
perjury; whereas certainly all honest and wise 
men ever thought themselves sufficiently bound 
by former ties of religion, allegiance, and laws, 
to God and man. 

Nor can such after-contracts, devised and im- 
posed by a few men in a declared party, without 
my consent, and without any like power or pre- 
cedent from God's or man's laws, be ever thought 
by judicious men sufficient either to absolve or 
slacken those moral and eternal bonds of duty 
which lie upon all my subjects' consciences, both 
to God and me. 

Yet as things new stand, good men shall least 
offend God or me by keeping their covenant in 
honest and lawful ways, since I have the charity 
to think that the chief end of the Covenant in 
such men's intentions was to preserve religion in 
purity and the kingdoms in peace : to other than 
such ends and means they cannot think themselves 
engaged. Nor will those that have any true touches 
of conscience endeavour to carry on the best de- 
signs (much less such as are, and will be daily 
more apparently factious and ambitious) by any 
unlawful means, under that title of the Covenant, 
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unless they dare prefer ambiguous, dangerous, and 
unauthorized novelties before their known and 
sworn duties, which are indispensable, both to 
God and myself. 

I am prone to believe and hope that many who 
took the Covenant are yet firm to this judgment, 
that such later vows, oaths, or leagues can never 
blot out those former gravings and characters which 
by just and lawful oaths were made upon their 
souls. 

That which makes such confederations, by way 
of solemn leagues and covenants, more to be sus- 
pected is, that they are the common road used in 
all factions and powerful perturbations of State or 
Church; where formalities of extraordinary zeal 
and piety are never more studied and elaborate 
than when politicians most agitate desperate de- 
signs against all that is settled or sacred in religion 
and laws, which by such screws are cunningly, yet 
forcibly, wrested by secret steps and less sensible 
degrees, from their known rule and wonted prac- 
tice, to comply with the humours of those men who 
aim to subdue all to their own will and power, 
under the disguises of holy combinations. 

Which cords and withes will hold men's con- 
sciences no longer than force attends and twists 
them; for every man soon grows his own pope, 
and easily absolves himself of those ties which, 
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not the commands of God's word or the laws of 
the land, but only the subtilty and terror of a party 
casts upon him, either superfluous and vain when 
they were sufficiently tied before, or fraudulent and 
injurious, if by such after-ligaments they find the 
imposers really aiming to dissolve or suspend then- 
former just and necessary obligations. 

Indeed, such illegal ways seldom or never intend 
the engaging men more to duties, but only to 
parties ; therefore it is not regarded how they keep 
their covenants in point of piety pretended, pro- 
vided they adhere firmly to the party and design 
intended. 

I see the imposers of it are content to make their 
Covenant like manna (not that it came from heaven 
as this did), agreeable to every man's palate and 
relish who will but swallow it They admit any 
men's senses of it, though diverse or contrary, 
with any salvos, cautions, and reservations, so as 
they cross not their chief design, which is laid 
against the Church and me. 

It is enough if they get but the reputation of 
a seeming increase to their party : so little do men 
remember that God is not mocked. 

In such latitudes of sense I believe many that 
love me and the Church well may have taken the 
Covenant, who are yet so fondly and superstitiously 
taken by it as now to act clearly against both all 
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piety and loyalty ; who first yielded to it, more to 
prevent that imminent violence and ruin which 
hung over their heads, in case they wholly refused 
it, than for any value of it or devotion to it. 

Wherein the latitude of some general clauses 
may perhaps serve somewhat to relieve them, as 
of Doing and endeavouring what lawfully they may, 
in their places and callings, and according to the 
word of God. For these, indeed, carry no man 
beyond those bounds of good conscience which 
are certain and fixed, either in God's laws as to 
the general, or the laws of the State and kingdom 
as to the particular, regulation and exercise of 
men's duties. 

I would to God such as glory most in the name 
of Covenanters would keep themselves within those 
lawful bounds to which God hath called them. 
Surely it were the best way to expiate the rash- 
ness of taking it ; which must needs then appear, 
when, besides the want of a full and lawful autho- 
rity at first to enjoin it, it shall actually be carried 
on beyond and against those ends which were in 
it specified and pretended. I willingly forgive 
such men's taking the Covenant who keep it within 
such bounds of piety, law, and loyalty, as can never 
hurt either the Church, myself, or the public peace, 
against which no man's lawful calling can en- 
gage him. 
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As for that reformation of the Church which the 
Covenant pretends, I cannot think it just or comely 
that by the partial advice of a few divines (of so 
soft and servile tempers as disposed them to so 
sudden acting and compliance, contrary to their 
former judgments, profession, and practice), such 
foul scandals and suspicions should be cast upon 
the doctrine and government of the Church of 
England as was never done (that I have heard) 
by any that deserved the name of reformed Churches 
abroad, nor by any men of learning and candour 
at home, all whose judgments I cannot but prefer 
before any men's now factiously engaged. 

No man can be more forward than myself to 
carry on all due reformations with mature judg- 
ment and a good conscience, in what things I 
shall, after impartial advice, be by God's word 
and right reason convinced to be amiss. I have 
offered more than ever the fullest, freest, and wisest 
Parliaments did desire. 

But the sequel of some men's actions makes it 
evident, that the main reformation intended is the 
abasing of Episcopacy into Presbytery, and the 
robbing the Church of its lands and revenues ; 
for no men have been more injuriously used, as 
to their legal rights, than the bishops and Church- 
men. These, as the fattest deer, must be de- 
stroyed; the other rascal herd of schisms, here- 
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sies, &c, being lean, may enjoy the benefit of 
a toleration. Thus Naboth's vineyard made him 
the only blasphemer of his city, and fit to die. 
Still, I see, while the breath of religion fills the 
sails, profit is the compass by which factious men 
steer their course in all seditious commotions. 

I thank God, as no man lay more open to the 
sacrilegious temptation of usurping the Church's 
lands and revenues (which, issuing chiefly from 
the Crown, are held of it, and legally can revert 
only to the Crown with my consent), so I have 
always had such a perfect abhorrence of it in my 
soul, that I never found the least inclination to 
such sacrilegious reformings; yet no man hath 
a greater desire to have bishops and all Church- 
men so reformed, that they may best deserve and 
use, not only what the pious munificence of my 
predecessors hath given to God and the Church, 
but all other additions of Christian bounty. 

But no necessity shall ever, I hope, drive me 
or mine to invade or sell the priests' lands, which 
both Pharaoh's divinity and Joseph's true piety 
abhorred to do. So unjust I think it, both in the 
eye of reason and religion, to deprive the most 
sacred employment of all due encouragements, 
and like that other hard-hearted Pharaoh, to with- 
draw the straw and increase the task ; so pursuing 
the oppressed Church, as some have done, to the 
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Red Sea of a civil war, where nothing but a miracle 
can save either it, or him who esteems it his great- 
est title to be called, and his chiefest glory to be, 
"The Defender of the Church, both in its true 
faith and its just fruitions, equally abhorring sacri- 
lege and apostacy." 

I had rather live, as my predecessor Henry the 
Third sometime did, on the Church's alms, than 
violently to take the bread out of bishops' and 
ministers' mouths. 

The next work will be Jeroboam's reformation^ 
consecrating the meanest of the people to be priests 
in Israel, to serve those golden calves who have 
enriched themselves with the Church's patrimony 
and dowry, which how it thrived both with prince, 
priests, and people is well enough known. And 
so it will be here, when from the tuition of kings 
and queens which have been nursing fathers and 
mothers of this Church, it shall be at their allow- 
ance who have already discovered what hard fathers 
and stepmothers they will be. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot excuse the envy and rapine of 
the Church's rights and revenues. 

I cannot so much as pray God to prevent those 
sad consequences which will inevitably follow the 
parity and poverty of ministers, both in Church 
and State ; since I think it no less than a mocking 
i 
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and tempting of God to desire Him to hinder 
those mischiefs whose occasions and remedies are 
in our own power, it being every man's sin not to 
avoid the one and not to use the other. 

There are ways enough to repair the breaches 
of the State without the ruins of the Church. As 
I would be a restorer of the one, so I would not 
be an oppressor of the other under the pretence 
of public debts : the occasions contracting them 
were bad enough, but such a discharging of them 
would be much worse. I pray God neither I nor 
mine may be accessory to either. 

To Thee, O Lord, do I address my prayer, be- 
seeching Thee to pardon the rashness of my subjects' 
swearings, and to quicken their sense and observation 
of those just, moral, and indispensable bonds which 
Thy word and the laws of this kingdom have laid 
upon their consciences, from which no pretensions of 
piety and reformation are sufficient to absolve them, 
or to engage them to any contrary practices. 

Make them at length seriously to consider that 
nothing violent and injurious can be religious. 

Thou allowest no man's committing sacrilege under 
the zeal of abhorring idols. 

Suffer not sacrilegious designs to have the counte- 
nance of religious ties. 

Thou hast taught us by the wisest of kings thai 
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it is a snare to take things that are holy, and after 
vows to make enquiry. 

Ever keep Thy servant from consenting to per- 
jurious and sacrilegious rapines, that I may not 
have the brand and curse to all posterity of robbing 
Thee and Thy Church of what Thy bounty hath 
given us, and Thy clemency hath accepted from us, 
wherewith to encourage learning and religion. 

Though my treasures are exhausted, my revenues 
diminished, and my debts increased, yet never suffer 
me to be tempted to use such profane reparations, lest 
a coal from Thine altar set such a fire on my throne 
and conscience as will be hardly quenched. 

Let not the debts and engagements of the public, 
which some men's folly and prodigality hath con- 
tracted, be an occasion to impoverish the Church. 

The State may soon recover by Thy blessing of peace 
upon us, the Church is never likely in times where 
the charity of most men is grown so cold, and their 
religion so illiberal. 

Continue to those that serve Thee and Thy Church 
all those encouragements which by the will of the pious 
donors and the justice of the laws are due unto them; 
and give them grace to deserve and use them aright 
to Thy glory and the relief of the poor, that Thy 
priests may be clothed with righteousness, and the 
poor may be satisfied with bread. 

Let not holy things be given to swine, nor the 
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Church's bread to dogs; rather let them go about 
the city, grin like a dog, and grudge thai they are 
not satisfied. 

Let those sacred morsels, which some men have 
already by violence devoured, never digest with them 
nor theirs; let them be as Naboth's vineyard to 
Ahab, gall in their mouths, rottenness to their names, 
a moth to their families, and a sting to their con- 
sciences. 

Break in sunder, O Lord, all violent and sacri- 
legious confederations to do wickedly and injuriously. 

Divide their hearts and tongues who have banded 
together against the Church and State, that the folly 
of such may be manifest to all men, and proceed no 
farther. 

But so favour my righteous dealing, O Lord, that 
in the mercies of Thee, the Most High, I may never 
miscarry. 

XV. 

Upon the many Jealousies raised, and Scan- 
dals CAST UPON THE KlNG, TO STIR UP THE 

People against him. 

If I had not my own innocency and God's pro- 
tection, it were hard for me to stand out against 
those stratagems and conflicts of malice which by 
falsities seek to oppress the truth, and by jealousies 
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to supply the defect of real causes, which might 
seem to justify so unjust engagements against me. 

And, indeed, the worst effects of open hostility 
come short of these designs ; for I can more wil- 
lingly lose my crowns than my credit, nor are 
my kingdoms so dear to me as my reputation 
and honour. 

Those must have a period with my life; but 
these may survive to a glorious kind of immor- 
tality when I am dead and gone, a good name 
being the embalming of princes, and a sweet con- 
secrating of them to an eternity of love and grati- 
tude among posterity. 

Those foul and false aspersions were secret en- 
gines at first employed against my people's love 
of me ; that, undermining their opinion and value 
of me, my enemies, and theirs too, might at once 
blow up their affections and batter down their 
loyalty. 

Wherein yet, I thank God, the detriment of my 
honour is not so afflictive to me as the sin and 
danger of my people's souls, whose eyes once 
blinded with such mists of suspicions, they are 
soon misled into the most desperate precipices 
of actions ; wherein they do not only not consider 
their sin and danger, but glory in their zealous 
adventures, while I am rendered to them so fit to 
be destroyed, that many are ambitious to merit the 
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name of my destroyers, imagining they then fear 
God most when they least honour their King. 

I thank God I never found but my pity was 
above my anger; nor have my passions ever so 
prevailed against me as to exclude my most com- 
passionate prayers for them, whom devout errors, 
more than their own malice, have betrayed to 
a most religious rebellion. 

I had the charity to interpret that most part of 
my subjects fought against my supposed errors, 
not my person, and intended to mend me, not 
to end me. And I hope that God, pardoning 
their errors, hath so far accepted and answered 
their good intentions, that as He hath yet pre- 
served me, so He hath by these afflictions pre- 
pared me both to do Him better service and my 
people more good than hitherto I have done. 

I do not more willingly forgive their seductions, 
which occasioned their loyal injuries, than I am 
ambitious by all princely merits to redeem them 
from their unjust suspicions, and reward them for 
their good intentions. 

I am too conscious to my own affections toward 
the generality of my people, to suspect theirs to 
me ; nor shall the malice of my enemies ever 
be able to deprive me of the comfort which that 
confidence gives me. I shall never gratify the 
spitefulness of a few, with any sinister thoughts 
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of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds have 
seduced. 

The worst some men's ambition can do shall 
never persuade me to make so bad interpreta- 
tions of most of my subjects' actions, who pos- 
sibly may be erroneous, but not heretical in point 
of loyalty. 

The sense of the injuries done to my subjects 
is as sharp as those done to myself, our welfares 
being inseparable. In this only they suffer more 
than myself, that they are animated by some se- 
ducers to injure at once both themselves and me. 

For this is not enough to the malice of my ene- 
mies that I be afflicted, but it must be done by 
such instruments, that my afflictions grieve me 
not more than this doth, that I am afflicted by 
those whose prosperity I earnestly desire, and 
whose seduction I heartily deplore. 

If they had been my open and foreign enemies 
I could have borne it, but they must be my own 
subjects, who are, next to my children, dear to 
me, and for the restoring of whose tranquillity 
I could willingly be the Jonah ; if I did not evi- 
dently foresee that by the divided interests of their 
and mine enemies, as by contrary winds, the storm 
of their miseries would be rather increased than 
allayed. 

I had rather prevent my people's ruin than rule 
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over them ; nor am I so ambitious of that dominion 
which is but my right, as of their happiness, if it 
could expiate or countervail such a way of ob- 
taining it by the highest injuries of subjects com- 
mitted against their sovereign. 

Yet I had rather suffer all the miseries of life, 
and die many deaths, than shamefully to desert 
or dishonourably to betray my own just rights and 
sovereignty, thereby to gratify the ambition or 
justify the malice of my enemies ; between whose 
malice and other men's mistakes I put as great 
a difference as between an ordinary ague and the 
plague, or the itch of novelty and the leprosy of 
disloyalty. 

As liars need have good memories, so malicious 
persons need good inventions, that their calumnies 
may fit every man's fancy; and what their re- 
proaches want of truth, they may make up with 
number and show. 

My patience, I thank God, will better serve me 
to bear, and my charity to forgive, than my leisure 
to answer the many false aspersions which some 
men have cast upon me. 

Did I not more consider my subjects' satisfaction 
than my own vindication, I should never have 
given the malice of some men that pleasure as 
to see me take notice of, or remember what they 
say or object 
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I would leave the authors to be punished by 
their own evil manners and seared consciences, 
which will, I believe, in a shorter time than they 
be aware of, both confute and revenge all those 
black and false scandals which they have cast on 
me; and make the world see there is as little 
truth in them as there was little worth in the 
broaching of them, or civility (I need not say 
loyalty) in the not suppressing of them: whose 
credit and reputation, even with the people, shall 
ere long be quite blasted by the breath of that 
same furnace of popular obloquy and detraction 
which they have studied to heat and inflame to 
the highest degree of infamy, and wherein they 
have sought to cast and consume my name and 
honour. 

First, nothing gave me more cause to suspect 
and search my own innocency than when I ob- 
served so many forward to engage against me 
who had made great professions of singular piety ; 
for this gave to vulgar minds so bad a reflection 
upon me and my cause as if it had been impossible 
to adhere to me, and not withal depart from God ; 
to think or speak well of me, and not to blaspheme 
Him : so many were persuaded that these two 
were utterly inconsistent to be at once loyal to 
me and truly religious toward God. 

Not but that I had, I thank God, many with 
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me which were both learned and religious (much 
above that ordinary size and that vulgar propor- 
tion wherein some men glory so much), who were 
so well satisfied in the cause of my sufferings, 
that they chose rather to suffer with me than for- 
sake me. 

Nor is it strange that so religious pretensions 
as were used against me should be to many well- 
minded men a great temptation to oppose me; 
especially being urged by such popular preachers 
as think it no sin to lie for God, and what they 
please to call God's cause, cursing all that will not 
curse with them ; looking so much at, and crying 
up the goodness of the end propounded, that 
they consider not the lawfulness of the means 
used, nor the depth of the mischief chiefly plotted 
and intended. 

The weakness of these men's judgments must 
be made up by their clamours and activity. 

It was a great part of some men's religion to 
scandalize me and mine ; they thought theirs could 
not be true if they cried not down mine as false. 

I thank God I have had more trial of His grace, 
as to the constancy of my religion in the Pro- 
testant profession of the Church of England, 
both abroad and at home, than ever they are 
like to have. 

Nor do I know any exception I am so liable to 
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in their opinion as too great a fixedness in that 
religion whose judicious and solid grounds, both 
from Scripture and antiquity, will not give my con- 
science leave to approve or consent to those many 
dangerous and divided innovations, which the bold 
ignorance of some men would needs obtrude upon 
me and my people. 

Contrary to those well-tried foundations both 
of truth and order, which men of far greater learn- 
ing and clearer zeal have settled in the confession 
and constitution of this Church in England, which 
many former Parliaments, in the most calm and 
unpassionate times, have oft confirmed ; in which 
I shall ever, by God's help, persevere, as believing 
it hath most of primitive truth and order. 

Nor did my using the assistance of some Papists, 
which were my subjects, any way fight against my 
religion, as some men would needs interpret it; 
especially those who least of all men cared whom 
they employed, or what they said and did, so they 
might prevail. 

It is strange that so wise men, as they would 
be esteemed, should not conceive that differences 
of persuasion in matters of religion may easily fall 
out where there is the sameness of duty, allegiance, 
and subjection. The first they owe, as men and 
Christians, to God ; the second they owe to me 
in common, as their King. Different professions 
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in point of religion cannot, any more than in civil 
trades, take away the community of relations, 
either to parents or to princes. And where is 
there such an olio or medley of various religions 
in the world again, as those men entertain in their 
service (who find most fault with me), without 
any scruple, as to the diversity of their sects and 
opinions ? 

It was indeed a foul and indelible shame for 
such as would be counted Protestants to enforce 
me, a declared Protestant, their lord and King, to 
a necessary use of Papists, or any other, who did 
but their duty to help me to defend myself. 

Nor did I more than is lawful for any king, 
in such exigents, to use the aid of any of his 
subjects. 

I am sorry the Papists should have a greater 
sense of their allegiance than many Protestant 
professors, who seem to have learned and to prac- 
tise the worst principles of the worst Papists. 

Indeed, it had been a very impertinent and un- 
seasonable scruple in me, and very pleasing, no 
doubt, to my enemies, to have been then dis- 
puting the points of different beliefs in my sub- 
jects when I was disputed with by swords' points, 
and when I needed the help of my subjects as 
men, no less than their prayers as Christians. 

The noise of my evil counsellors was another 
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useful device for those who were impatient any 
men's counsels but their own should be followed 
in Church or State, who were so eager in giving 
me better counsel that they would not give me 
leave to take it with freedom, as a man, or honour 
as a King; making their counsels more like a 
drench, that must be poured down, than a draught, 
which might be fairly and leisurely drunk if I 
liked it. 

I will not justify beyond human errors and frail- 
ties myself or my counsellors : they might be sub- 
ject to some miscarriages, yet such as were far 
more reparable by second and better thoughts than 
those enormous extravagances wherewith some men 
have now even wildered and almost quite lost both 
Church and State. 

The event of things at last will make it evident 
to my subjects, that had I followed the worst coun- 
sels that my worst counsellors ever had the bold- 
ness to offer to me, or myself any inclination to 
use, I could not so soon have brought both Church 
and State in three flourishing kingdoms to such 
a chaos of confusions and hell of miseries as some 
have done ; out of which they cannot, or will not, 
in the midst of their many great advantages, re- 
deem either me or my subjects. 

No men were more willing to complain than 
I was to redress what I saw in reason was either 
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done or advised amiss ; and this I thought I had 
done even beyond the expectation of moderate 
men, who were sorry to see me prone even to in- 
jure myself out of a zeal to relieve my subjects. 

But other men's insatiable desire of revenge 
upon me, my court, and my clergy, hath wholly 
beguiled both Church and State of the benefit of 
all my either retractations or concessions, and 
withal hath deprived all those (now so zealous 
persecutors) both of the comfort and reward of 
their former pretended persecutions, wherein they 
so much gloried among the vulgar, and which, 
indeed, a truly humble • Christian will so highly 
prize as rather not to be relieved than be re- 
venged, so as to be bereaved of that crown of 
Christian patience which attends humble and in- 
jured sufferers. 

Another artifice used to withdraw my people's 
affections from me to their designs was the noise 
and ostentation of liberty, which men are not more 
prone to desire than unapt to bear in the popular 
sense, which is to do what every man liketh best. 

If the divinest liberty be to will what men 
should, and to do what they so will, according 
to reason, laws, and religion, I envy not my sub- 
jects that liberty which is all I desire to enjoy 
myself; so far am I from the desire of oppressing 
theirs. Nor were those lords and gentlemen which 
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assisted me so prodigal of their liberties, as with 
their lives and fortunes to help on the enslaving 
of themselves and their posterities. 

As to civil immunities, none but such as desire 
to drive on their ambitious and covetous designs 
over the ruins of Church and State, prince, peers, 
and people, will ever desire greater freedoms than 
the laws allow; whose bounds good men count 
their ornament and protection, others their ma- 
nacles and oppression. 

Nor is it just any man should expect the reward 
and benefit of the law, who despiseth its rule and 
direction ; losing justly his safety, while he seeks 
an unreasonable liberty. 

Time will best inform my subjects, that those 
are the best preservers of their true liberties who 
allow themselves the least licentiousness against 
or beyond the laws. 

They will feel it at last to their cost, that it is 
impossible those men should be really tender of 
their fellow-subjects' liberties, who have the hardi- 
ness to use their king with so severe restraints, 
against all laws, both divine and human; under 
which yet I will rather perish, than complain to 
those who want nothing to complete their mirth 
and triumph, but such music. 

In point of true conscientious tenderness (at- 
tended with humility and meekness, not with 
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proud and arrogant activity, which seeks to hatch 
every egg of different opinion to a faction or 
schism), I have oft declared how little I desire 
my laws and sceptre should intrench on God's 
sovereignty, which is the only king of men's con- 
sciences; and yet He hath laid such restraints 
upon men, as commands them to be subject for 
conscience' sake, giving no men liberty to break 
the law established further than with meekness 
and patience they are content to suffer the penal- 
ties annexed, rather than perturb the public peace. 

The truth is, some men's thirst after novelties* 
others' despair to relieve the necessities of their 
fortunes, or satisfy their ambition in peaceable 
times, (distrusting God's providence as well as 
their own merits,) were the secret, but principal, 
impulsives to these popular commotions, by which 
subjects have been persuaded to expend much of 
those plentiful estates they got and enjoyed under 
my government in peaceable times; which yet 
must now be blasted with all the odious reproaches 
which impotent malice can invent, and myself ex- 
posed to all those contempts which may most 
diminish the majesty of a king, and increase the 
ungrateful insolences of my people. 

For mine honour, I am well assured that as 
mine innocency is clear before God in point of 
any calumnies they object, so my reputation shall, 
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like the sun, (after owls and bats have had their 
freedom in the night and darker times,) rise and 
recover itself to such a degree of splendour, as 
those feral birds shall be grieved to behold and 
unable to bear. For never were any princes more 
glorious, than those whom God hath suffered to be 
tried in the furnace of afflictions by their injurious 
subjects. 

And who knows but the just and merciful God 
will do me good for some men's hard, false, and 
evil speeches against me? wherein they speak 
rather what they wish, than what they believe 
or know. 

Nor can I suffer so much in point of honour by 
those rude and scandalous pamphlets (which, like 
fire in great conflagrations, fly up and down to set 
all places on like flames) as those men do, who 
pretending to so much piety, are so forgetful of 
their duty to God and me ; by no way ever vindi- 
cating the majesty of their King against any of 
those who, contrary to the precept of God and 
precedent of angels, speak evil of dignities , and bring 
railing accusations against those who are honoured 
with the name of gods. 

But it is no wonder if men, not fearing God, 
should not honour their King. 

They will easily contemn such shadows of God, 
who reverence not that supreme and adorable 

K 
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Majesty, in comparison of whom all the glory of 
men and angels is but obscurity; yet hath He 
graven such characters of divine authority and 
sacred power upon kings, as none may without 
sin seek to blot them out. Nor shall their black 
veils be able to hide the shining of my face while 
God gives me a heart frequently and humbly to 
converse with Him, from whom alone are all the 
irradiations of true glory and majesty. 

Thou, O Lord, knowest my reproach and my 
dishonour; my adversaries are all before Thee. 

hfy soul is among lions, among them that are set 
on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears 
and arrows, their tongue a sharp sword. 

Mine enemies reproach me all the day long, and 
those that are mad against me are sworn together. 

O my God, how long shall the sons of men turn 
my glory into shame ? How long shall they love 
vanity, and seek after lies f 

Thou hast heard the reproaches of wicked men on 
every side. Hold not Thy peace, lest my enemies 
prevail against me, and lay mine honour in the 
dust. 

Thou, O Lord, shall destroy them that speak lies; 
the Lord will abhor both the bloodthirsty and deceit- 
ful men. 
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Make my righteousness to appear as the light, 
and mine innocency to shine forth as the sun at 
noonday. 

Suffer not my silence to betray mine innocency \ nor 
my displeasure my patience; that after my Saviour's 
example, being reviled, I may not revile again, and 
being cursed by them, I may bless them. 

Thou that wouldst not suffer ShimePs tongue to go 
unpunished, when by Thy judgments on David he 
might seem to justify his disdainful reproaches, give 
me grace to intercede with Thy mercy for these my 
enemies, that the reward of false and lying tongues, 
even hot burning coals of eternal fire, may not be 
brought upon them. 

Let my prayers and patience be as water to cool 
and quench their tongues, who are already set on fire 
with the fire of hell, and tormented with those ma- 
licious flames. 

Let me be happy to refute and put to siletice their 
evil-speaking by well-doing; and let them enjoy not 
the fruit of their lips, but of my prayer for their 
repentance and Thy pardon. 

Teach me David* s patience, and HezekiaKs devo- 
tion, that L may look to Thy mercy through man's 
malice, and see Thy justice in their sin. 

Let Sheba's seditious speeches, RabshakeKs railing, 
and ShimeTs cursing, provoke, as my humble prayer 
to 77iee, so Thy renewed blessing toward me. 
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Though they curse, do Thou bless, and I shall be 
blessed, and made a blessing to my people : 

That the stone which some builders refuse, may 
become the head-stone of the comer. 

Look dawn from heaven, and save me from the 
reproach of them thai would swallow me up. 

Hide me in the secret of Thy presence from the 
pride of man, and keep me from the strife of tongues. 

XVL 

Upon the Ordinance against the Common 
Prayer-book. 

It is no news to have all innovations ushered 
in with the name of reformations in Church and 
State by those who, seeking to gain reputation 
with the vulgar for their extraordinary parts and 
piety, must needs undo whatever was formerly 
settled never so well and wisely. 

So hardly can the- pride of those that study 
novelties allow former times any share or de- 
gree of wisdom or godliness. 

And because matter of prayer and devotion to 
God jusdy bears a great part in religion (being the 
soul's more immediate converse with the Divine 
Majesty), nothing could be more plausible to the 
people than to tell them they served God amiss 
in that point 
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Hence our public Liturgy, or forms of constant 
prayers, must be (not amended, in what upon free 
and public advice might seem to sober men incon- 
venient for matter or manner, to which I should 
easily consent, but) wholly cashiered and abolished. 
And after many popular contempts offered to the 
book, and those that used it according to their 
consciences and the laws in force, it must be cru- 
cified by an ordinance, the better to please either 
those men who gloried in their extemporary vein 
and fluency, or others who, conscious to their 
own formality in the use of it, thought they fully 
expiated the sin of not using it aright by laying 
all the blame upon it, and a total rejecting it as 
a dead letter, thereby to excuse the deadness of 
their hearts. 

As for the matter contained in the book, sober 
and learned men have sufficiently vindicated it 
against the cavils and exceptions of those who 
thought it a part of piety to make what profane 
objections they could against it, especially for 
popery and superstition; whereas, no doubt, the 
Liturgy was exactly conformed to the doctrine 
of the Church of England, and this by all re- 
formed Churches is confessed to be most sound 
and orthodox. 

For the manner of using set and prescribed 
forms, there is no doubt but that wholesome 
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words, being known and fitted to men's under- 
standings, are soonest received into their hearts, 
and aptest to excite and carry along with them 
judicious and fervent affections. 

Nor do I see any reason why Christians should 
be weary of a well-composed Liturgy (as I hold 
this to be) more than of all other things, wherein 
the constancy abates nothing of the excellency 
and usefulness. 

I could never see any reason why any Christian 
should abhor, or be forbidden to use, the same 
forms of prayer, since he prays to the same God, 
believes in the same Saviour, professeth the same 
truths, reads the same Scriptures, hath the same 
duties upon him, and feels the same daily wants 
for the most part, both inward and outward, which 
are common to the whole Church. 

Sure we may as well beforehand know what we 
pray as to whom we pray, and in what words as to 
what sense ; when we desire the same things, what 
•hinders we may not use the same words? Our 
appetite and digestion, too, may be good, when 
we use, as we pray for, our daily bread. 

Some men, I hear, are so impatient not to use 
in all their devotions their own invention and 
gifts, that they not only disuse (as too many) but 
wholly cast away and contemn the Lord's Prayer ; 
whose great guilt is, that it is the warrant and 
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original pattern of all set liturgies in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

I ever thought that the proud ostentation of 
men's abilities for invention, and the vain affec- 
tations of variety for expressions in public prayer, 
or any sacred administrations, merits a greater 
brand of sin than that which they call coldness 
and barrenness. Nor are men in those novelties 
less subject to formal and superficial tempers (as 
to their hearts) than in the use of constant forms, 
where not the words but men's hearts are to 
blame. 

I make no doubt but a man may be very formal 
in the most extemporary variety, and very fervently 
devout in the most wonted expressions. Nor is 
God more a God of variety than of constancy ; 
nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confused variety to dis- 
tract and lose it. 

Though I am not against a grave, modest, dis- 
creet, and humble use of ministers' gifts even in 
public, the better to fit and excite their own and 
the people's affections to the present occasions, 
yet I know no necessity why private and single 
abilities should quite justle out and deprive the 
Church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts 
of many learned and godly men, such as the com- 
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posers of the Service-book were, who may in all 
reason be thought to have more of gifts and graces 
enabling them to compose, with serious delibera- 
tion and concurrent advice, such forms of prayers 
as may best fit the Church's common wants, in- 
form the hearers' understanding, and stir up that 
fiduciary and fervent application of their spirits 
(wherein consists the very life and soul of prayer, 
and that so much pretended spirit of prayer) than 
any private man by his solitary abilities can be 
presumed to have ; which what they are many 
times (even there where they make a great noise 
and show) the affectations, emptiness, imperti- 
nency, rudeness, confusions, flattery, levity, ob- 
scurity, vain and ridiculous repetitions, the sense- 
less and ofttimes blasphemous expressions, all these 
burdened with a most tedious and intolerable 
length, do sufficiently convince all men but those 
who glory in that Pharisaic way. 

Wherein men must be strangely impudent, and 
flatterers of themselves, not to have an infinite 
shame of what they so do and say in things of 
so sacred a nature, before God and the Church, 
after so ridiculous and, indeed, profane a manner. 

Nor can it be expected but that in duties of 
frequent performance, as sacramental administra- 
tions and the like, which are still the same, minis- 
ters must either come to use their own forms con 
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stantly, which are not like to be so sound or 
comprehensive of the nature of the duty as forms 
of public composure ; or else they must every 
time affect new expressions when the subject is 
the same ; which can hardly be presumed in any 
man's greatest sufficiencies, not to want (many 
times) much of that completeness, order, and gra- 
vity becoming those duties, which by this means 
are exposed at every celebration to every minis- 
ter's private infirmities, indispositions, errors, dis- 
orders, and defects, both for judgment and ex- 
pression. 

A serious sense of which inconveniences in the 
Church unavoidably following every man's several 
manner of officiating, no doubt, first occasioned 
the wisdom and piety of the ancient Churches 
to remedy those mischiefs by the use of con- 
stant liturgies of public composure. 

The want of which, I believe, this Church will 
sufficiently feel when the unhappy fruits of many 
men's ungoverned ignorance and confident defects 
shall be discovered in more errors, schisms, dis- 
orders, and uncharitable distractions in religion, 
which are already but too many, the more is 
the pity. 

However, if violence must needs bring in and 
abet those innovations (that men may not seem 
to have nothing to do) which law, reason, and re- 
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ligion forbids at least to be so obtruded, as wholly 
to justle out the public Liturgy : 

Yet nothing can excuse that most unjust and 
partial severity of those men, who either lately 
had subscribed to, used and maintained the Ser- 
vice-book ; or refusing to use it, cried out of the 
rigour of the laws and bishops, which suffered 
them not to use the liberty of their consciences 
in not using it 

That these men, I say, should so suddenly 
change the Liturgy into a Directory, as if the 
spirit needed help for invention, though not for 
expressions; or as if matter prescribed did not 
as much stint and obstruct the spirit, as if it 
were clothed in and confined to fit words : (so 
slight and easy is that legerdemain which will 
serve to delude the vulgar.) 

That further, they should use such severity as 
not to suffer, without penalty, any to use the 
Common Prayer-book publicly, although their con- 
sciences bind them to it as a duty of piety to 
God and obedience to the laws. 

Thus I see no men are prone to be greater 
tyrants, and more rigorous exactors upon others 
to conform to their illegal novelties, than such 
whose pride was formerly least disposed to the 
obedience of lawful constitutions, and whose licen- 
tious humours most pretended conscientious liber- 
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ties; which freedom with much regret they now 
allow to me and my chaplains, when they may have 
leave to serve me, whose abilities, even in their 
extemporary way, comes not short of the others, 
but their modesty and learning far exceeds the 
most of them. 

But this matter is of so popular a nature, as 
some men knew it would not bear learned and 
sober debates, lest being convinced by the evi- 
dence of reason as well as laws, they should have 
been driven either to sin more against their know- 
ledge, by taking away the Liturgy, or to displease 
some faction of the people by continuing the 
use of it. 

Though I believe they have offended more con- 
siderable men, not only for their numbers and 
estates, but for their weighty and judicious piety, 
than those are whose weakness or giddiness they 
sought to gratify by taking it away. 

One of the greatest faults some men found with 
the Common Prayer-book, I believe, was this, that 
it taught them to pray so oft for me ; to which 
petitions they had not loyalty enough to say Amen, 
nor yet charity enough to forbear reproaches, and 
even cursings of me, in their own forms, instead 
of praying for me. 

I wish their repentance may be their only punish- 
ment ; that seeing the mischiefs which the disuse 
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of public liturgies hath already produced, they 
may restore that credit, use, and reverence to them 
which by the ancient Churches were given to set 
forms of sound and wholesome words. 

And Thou, O Lord, which art the same God, 
blessed for ever, whose mercies are full of variety, 
and yet of constancy, Thou deniest us not a new and 
fresh sense of our old and daily wants, nor despisest 
renewed affections joined to constant expressions. 

Let us not want the benefit of Thy Churches united 
and well-advised devotions. 

Let the matters of our prayers be agreeable to 
Thy will, which is always the same, and the fer- 
vency of our spirits to the motions of Thy Holy 
Spirit in us. 

And then we doubt not but Thy spiritual perfec- 
tions are such as Thou art neither to be pleased 
with affected novelties for matter or manner, nor 
offended with the pious constancy of our petitions 
in them both. 

Whose variety or constancy Thou hast nowhere 
either forbidden or commanded, but left them to the 
piety and prudence of Thy Church, that both may 
be used, neither despised. 

Keep men in that pious moderation of their judg- 
ments in matters of religion, that their ignorance may 
not offend others y nor their opinion of t/ieir own abili- 
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ties tempt them to deprive others of what they may 
lawfully and devoutly use to help their infirmities. 

And since the advantage of error consists in novelty 
and variety, as truth's in unity and constancy \ suffer 
not Thy Church to be pestered with errors and de- 
formed with undecencies in Thy service, under the 
pretence of variety and novelty, nor to be deprived 
of truth, unity, and order, under this fallacy, that 
constancy is the cause of formality. 

Lord, keep us from formal hypocrisy in our own 
hearts, and then we know that praying to Thee, or 
praising of Thee {with David and other holy men) 
in the same forms cannot hurt us. 

Give us wisdom to amend what is amiss within 
us, and there will be less to mend without us. 

Evermore defend and deliver Thy Church from 
the effects of blind zeal and overbold devotion. 

XVII. 

Of the Differences between the King and 
the Two Houses, in Point of Church 
Government. 

Touching the government of the Church by 
bishops, the common jealousy hath been that I 
am earnest and resolute to maintain it, not so 
much out of piety as policy and reason of State, 
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Wherein so far, indeed, reason of State doth 
induce me to approve that government above any 
other, as I find it impossible for a prince to pre- 
serve the State in quiet, unless he hath such an 
influence upon Churchmen, and they such a de- 
pendence on him, as may best restrain the se- 
ditious exorbitancies of ministers' tongues; who 
with the keys of heaven have so far the keys 
of the people's hearts, as they prevail much by 
their oratory to let in or shut out both peace 
and loyalty. 

So that I being (as King) intrusted by God and 
the laws with the good both of Church and State, 
I see no reason I should give up, or weaken by 
any change, that power and influence which in 
right and reason I ought to have over both. 

The removing bishops out of the House of 
Peers (of which I have elsewhere given an ac- 
count) was sufficient to take off any suspicion 
that I incline to them for any use to be made 
of their votes in State affairs; though, indeed, 
I never thought any bishop worthy to sit in that 
House who would not vote according to his con- 
science. 

I must now in charity be thought desirous to 
preserve that government in its right constitution, 
as a matter of religion, wherein both my judgment 
is fully satisfied that it hath of all other the fullest 
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Scripture grounds, and also the constant practice 
of all Christian Churches; till of late years the 
tumultuariness of people, or the factiousness and 
pride of presbyters, or the covetousness of some 
states and princes, gave occasion to some men's 
wits to invent new models, and propose them 
under the specious titles of " Christ's Government, 
Sceptre, and Kingdom," the better to serve then- 
turns, to whom the change was beneficial. 

They must give me leave, having none of their 
temptations to invite me to alter the government 
Of bishops (that I may have a title to their estates) 
not to believe their pretended grounds to any new 
ways ; contrary to the full and constant testimony 
of all history, sufficiently convincing unbiassed 
men, that as the primitive Churches were un- 
doubtedly governed by the Apostles and their 
immediate successors, the first and best bishops, 
so it cannot in reason or charity be supposed that 
all Churches in the world should either be ignorant 
of the rule by them prescribed, or so soon deviate 
from their divine and holy pattern : that since the 
first age, for fifteen hundred years, not one ex- 
ample can be produced of any settled Church 
wherein were many ministers and congregations, 
which had not some bishop above them, under 
whose jurisdiction and government they were. 

Whose constant and universal practice agreeing 
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with so large and evident Scripture directions and 
examples as are set down in the Epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus, for the settling of that government, 
not in the persons only of Timothy and Titus, but 
in the succession ; the want of government being 
that which the Church can no more dispense with 
in point of well-being, than the want of the Word 
and Sacraments in point of being. 

I wonder how men came to look with so envious 
an eye upon bishops 1 power and authority, as to 
oversee both the ecclesiastical use of them and 
Apostolical constitution ; which to me seems no 
less evidently set forth, as to the main scope and 
design of those Epistles, for the settling of a peculiar 
office, power, and authority in them, as president 
bishops above others, in point of ordination, cen- 
sures, and other acts of ecclesiastical discipline, 
than those shorter characters of the qualities and 
duties of presbyter bishops and deacons are de- 
scribed in some parts of the same Epistles ; who 
in the latitude and community of the name were 
then, and may now, not improperly be called 
bishops, as to the oversight and care of single 
congregations committed to them by the Apostles, 
or those Apostolical bishops who, as Timothy and 
Titus, succeeded them in that ordinary power, 
there assigned over larger divisions, in which were 
many presbyters. 
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The humility of those first bishops avoiding the 
eminent title of Apostles, as a name in the Church's 
style appropriated from its common notion (of 
'a messenger/ or * one sent') to that special dignity 
which had extraordinary call, mission, gifts, and 
power immediately from Christ, they contented 
themselves with the ordinary titles of Bishops and 
Presbyters ; until use (the great arbitrator of words, 
and master of language) finding reason to dis- 
tinguish by a peculiar name those persons whose 
power and office were indeed distinct from and 
above all other in the Church, as succeeding the 
Apostles in the ordinary and constant power of 
governing the Churches (the honour of whose 
name they moderately, yet commendably, de- 
clined), all Christian Churches, submitting to that 
special authority, appropriated also the name of 
Bishop, without any suspicion or reproach of arro- 
gancy, to those who were by apostolical propaga- 
tion rightly descended and invested into that high- 
est and largest power of governing even the most 
pure and primitive Churches ; which, without all 
doubt, had many such holy bishops, after the pattern 
of Timothy and Titus, whose special power is not 
more clearly set down in those Epistles (the chief 
grounds and limits of all episcopal claim as from 
divine right) than are the characters of these peril- 
ous times, and those men that make them such ; 
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who, not enduring soand doctrine and dear testi- 
monies of all Churches' practice, are most perverse 
disptsters and proud usurpers against true Epis- 
copacy; who, if they be not traitors and boasters, 
yet they seem to be very covetous, heady, high- 
minded, inordinate, and fie r ce, lovers of them- 
selves, having much of the form, little of the power 
of godliness* 

Who, by popular heaps of weak, light, and un- 
learned teachers, seek to overlay and smother the 
pregnancy and authority of that power of Episcopal 
government, which, beyond all equivocation and 
vulgar fallacy of names, is most convincingly set 
forth both by Scripture and all after-histories of 
the Church. 

This I write rather like a divine than a prince, 
that posterity may see (if ever these papers be pub- 
lic) that I had fair grounds, both from Scripture 
canons and ecclesiastical examples, whereon my 
judgment was stated for Episcopal government 

Nor was it any policy of State, or obstinacy of 
will, or partiality of affection, either to the men or 
their function, which fixed me; who cannot in 
point of worldly respects be so considerable to 
me as to recompense the injuries and losses I 
and my dearest relations, with my kingdoms, have 
sustained and hazarded, chiefly at first upon this 
quarrel. 
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And not only in religion, of which Scripture is 
the best rule, and the Church's universal practice 
the best commentary, but also in right reason and 
the true nature of government, it cannot be thought 
that an orderly subordination among presbyters or 
ministers should be any more against Christianity 
than it is in all secular and civil governments, 
where parity breeds confusion and faction. 

I can no more believe that such order is incon- 
sistent with true religion, than good features are 
with beauty, or numbers with harmony. 

Nor is it likely that God, who appointed several 
orders and a prelacy in the government of His 
Church among the Jewish priests, should abhor 
or forbid them among Christian ministers, who 
have as much of the principles of schism and 
division as other men; for preventing and sup- 
pressing of which, the Apostolical wisdom (which 
was divine), after that Christians were multiplied 
to many congregations, and presbyters with them, 
appointed this way of government, which might 
best preserve order and union with authority. 

So that I conceive it was not the favour of 
princes, or ambition of presbyters, but the wisdom 
and piety of the Apostles that first settled bishops 
in the Church; which authority they constantly 
used and enjoyed in those times which were purest 
for religion, though sharpest for persecution. 
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Not that I am against the managing of this pre- 
sidency and authority in one man, by the joint 
counsel and consent of many presbyters : I have 
offered to restore that, as a fit means to avoid 
those errors, corruptions, and partialities which are 
incident to any one man; also to avoid tyranny, 
which becomes no Christians, least of all Church- 
men; besides, it will be a means to take away 
that burthen and odium of affairs which may lie 
too heavy on one man's shoulders, as, indeed, 
I think it formerly did on the bishops here. 

Nor can I see what can be more agreeable both 
to reason and religion than such a frame of govern- 
ment which is paternal, not magisterial, and wherein 
not only the necessity of avoiding faction and con- 
fusion, emulations and contempts, which are prone 
to arise among equals in power and function, but 
also the differences of some ministers 1 gifts, and 
aptitudes for government above others, doth in- 
vite to employ them in reference to those abilities 
wherein they are eminent. 

Nor is this judgment of mine touching Epis- 
copacy any pre-occupation of opinion, which will 
not admit any oppositions against it. It is well 
known I have endeavoured to satisfy myself in 
what the chief patrons for other ways can say 
against this or for theirs ; and I find, as they have 
far less of Scripture grounds and of reason, so for 

> — 
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examples and practice of the Church, or testi- 
monies of histories, they are wholly destitute, 
wherein the whole stream runs so for Episcopacy, 
that there is not the least rivulet for any others. 

As for those obtruded examples of some late 
reformed Churches (for many retain bishops still) 
whom necessity of times and affairs rather excuseth 
than commendeth for their inconformity to all an- 
tiquity, I could never see any reason why Churches 
orderly reformed, and governed by bishops, should 
be forced to conform to those few rather than to 
the Catholic example of all ancient Churches which 
needed no reformation, and to those Churches at 
this day, who, governed by bishops in all the 
Christian world, are many more than Presbyterians 
or Independents can pretend to be ; all whom the 
Churches in my three kingdoms lately governed 
by bishops would equalize, I think, if not exceed. 

Nor is it any point of wisdom or charity, where 
Christians differ (as many do in some points) there 
to widen the differences, and at once to give all 
the Christian world (except a handful of some 
Protestants) so great a scandal in point of Church 
government ; whom, though you may convince of 
their errors in some points of doctrine, yet you 
shall never persuade them that to complete their 
reformation they must necessarily desert and wholly 
cast off that government which they and all before 
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them have ever owned as Catholic, Primitive, and 
Apostolical, so far that never schismatics nor here- 
tics (except those Arians) have strayed from the 
unity and conformity of the Church in that point, 
ever having bishops above presbyters. 

Besides, the late general approbation and sub- 
mission to this government of bishops by the 
clergy as well as the laity of these kingdoms, is 
a great confirmation of my judgment, and their 
inconstancy is a great prejudice against their no- 
velty. I cannot in charity so far doubt of their 
learning or integrity as if they understood not what 
heretofore they did, or that they did conform con- 
trary to their consciences. So that their facility 
and levity is never to be excused, who, before ever 
the point of Church-government had any free and 
impartial debate, contrary to their former oaths 
and practice, against their obedience to the laws 
in force, and against my consent, have not only 
quite cried down the government by bishops, but 
have approved and encouraged the violent and 
most illegal stripping all the bishops, and many 
other Churchmen, of all their due authority and 
revenues, even to the selling away and utter aliena- 
tion of those Church-lands from any ecclesiastical 
uses. So great a power hath the stream of times 
and the prevalency of parties over some men's 
judgments, of whose so sudden and so total change 
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little reason can be given, besides the Scots' army 
coming into England. 

But the folly of these men will at last punish 
itself, and the deserters of Episcopacy will appear 
the greatest enemies to and betrayers of their own 
interest; for Presbytery is never so considerable 
or effectual as when it is joined to and crowned 
with Episcopacy. All ministers will find as great 
a difference, in point of thriving, between the fa- 
vour of the people and of princes, as plants do 
between being watered by hand or by the sweet 
and liberal dews of heaven. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will 
soon let them see what a poor carcass they are 
when parted from the influence of that head to 
whose supremacy they have been sworn. 

A little moderation might have prevented great 
mischiefs. I am firm to primitive Episcopacy, not 
to have it extirpated, if I can hinder it. Discretion 
without passion might easily reform whatever the 
rust of times, or indulgence of laws, or corruption 
of manners have brought upon it ; it being a gross 
vulgar error to impute to or to revenge upon the 
function the faults of times or persons, which sedi- 
tious and popular principle and practice all wise 
men abhor. 

For those secular additaments and ornaments 
of authority, civil honour and estate, which my 
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predecessors and Christian princes in all countries 
have annexed to bishops and Churchmen, I look 
upon them but as just rewards of their learning 
and piety, who are fit to be in any degree of Church 
government ; also enablements to works of charity 
and hospitality, meet strengthenings of their autho- 
rity in point of respect and observance, which in 
peaceful times is hardly paid to any governors by 
the measure of their virtues so much as by that of 
their estates, poverty and meanness exposing them 
and their authority to the contempt of licentious 
minds and manners, which persecuting times much 
restrained. 

I would have such men bishops as are most 
worthy of those encouragements, and best able 
to use them. If at any time my judgment of men 
failed, my good intention made my error venial; 
and some bishops I am sure I had whose learning, 
gravity, and piety no men of any worth or forehead 
can deny. But of all men, I would have Church- 
men, especially the governors, to be redeemed 
from that vulgar neglect which (besides an innate 
principle of vicious opposition which is in all men 
against those that seem to reprove or restrain 
them) will necessarily follow both the Presby- 
terian party, which makes all ministers equal, 
and the Independent inferiority, which sets their 
pastors below the people. 

I 
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This for my judgment touching Episcopacy; 
wherein, God knows, I do not gratify any de- 
sign or passion with the least perverting of 
truth. 

And now I appeal to God above and all the 
Christian world whether it be just for subjects or 
pious for Christians, by violence and infinite in- 
dignities, with servile restraints to seek to force 
me their King and Sovereign, as some men have 
endeavoured to do, against all these grounds of 
my judgment, to consent to their weak and di- 
vided novelties. 

The greatest pretender of them desires not more 
than I do that the Church should be governed as 
Christ hath appointed, in true reason and in Scrip- 
ture, of which I could never see any probable 
show for any other ways : who either content them- 
selves with the examples of some Churches in 
their infancy and solitude, when one presbyter 
might serve one congregation in a city or country, 
or else they deny these most evident truths, that 
the Apostles were bishops over those Presbyters 
they ordained, as well as over the Churches they 
planted ; and that government being necessary for 
the Church's well-being, when multiplied and soci- 
ated, must also necessarily descend from the Apo- 
stles to others, after the example of that power and 
superiority they had above others, which could not 
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end with their persons, since the use and ends of 
such government still continue. 

It is most sure that the purest primitive and 
best Churches flourished under Episcopacy, and 
may so still, if ignorance, superstition, avarice, 
revenge, and other disorderly and disloyal pas- 
sions had not so blown up some men's minds 
against it, that what they want of reasons or pri- 
mitive patterns, they supply with violence and 
oppression ; wherein some men's zeal for bishops, 
lands, houses, and revenues, hath set them on 
work to eat up Episcopacy ; which, however other 
men esteem, to me is no less sin than sacrilege, or 
a robbery of God (the Giver of all we have) of 
that portion which devout minds have thankfully 
given again to Him, in giving it to His Church 
and Prophets ; through whose hands He graciously 
accepts even a cup of cold water as a libation of- 
fered to Himself. 

Furthermore, as to my particular engagement 
above other men by an oath agreeable to my 
judgment, I am solemnly obliged to preserve that 
government and the rights of the Church. 

Were I convinced of the unlawfulness of the 
function, as Antichristian, (which some men boldly, 
but weakly, calumniate,) I could soon with judg- 
ment break that oath, which erroneously was taken 
by me. 
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But being daily, by the best disquisition of truth, 
more confirmed in the reason and religion of that 
to which I am sworn, how can any man that wish- 
eth not my damnation persuade me at once to so 
notorious and combined sins of sacrilege and per- 
jury ? besides the many personal injustices I must 
do to many worthy men, who are as legally in- 
vested in their estates as any who seek to deprive 
them ; and they have by no law been convicted 
of those crimes which might forfeit their estates 
and livelihoods. 

I have oft wondered how men, pretending to 
tenderness of conscience and reformation, can at 
once tell me that my Coronation Oath binds me 
to consent to whatsoever they shall propound to 
me (which they urge with such violence), though 
contrary to all that rational and religious freedom 
which every man ought to preserve, and of which 
they seem so tender in their own votes ; yet at the 
same time these men will needs persuade me that 
I must and ought to dispense with, and roundly 
break that part of my oath which binds me (agree- 
able to the best light of reason and religion I have) 
to maintain the government and legal rights of the 
Church. It is strange my oath should be valid in 
that part which both myself and all men in their 
own case esteem injurious and unreasonable, as 
being against the very natural essential liberty of 
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our souls; yet it should be invalid, and to be 
broken in another clause, wherein I think myself 
justly obliged both to God and man. 

Yet upon this rack chiefly have I been held so 
long by some men's ambitious covetousness and 
sacrilegious cruelty, torturing (with me) both Church 
and State in civil dissensions, till I shall be forced 
to consent and declare that I do approve what, 
God knows, I utterly dislike, and in my soul ab- 
hor, as many ways highly against reason, justice, 
and religion ; and whereto if I should shamefully 
and dishonourably give my consent, yet should I 
not by so doing satisfy the divided interests and 
opinions of those parties which contend with each 
other as well as both against me and Episcopacy. 

Nor can my late condescending to the Scots in 
point of Church government be rightly objected 
against me as an inducement for me to consent 
to the like in my other kingdoms; for it should 
be considered that Episcopacy was not so rooted 
and settled there as it is here, nor I, in that re- 
spect, so strictly bound to continue it in that 
kingdom as in this ; for what I think in my judg- 
ment best, I may not think so absolutely necessary 
for all places and at all times. 

If any shall impute my yielding to them as my 
failing and sin, I can easily acknowledge it; but 
that is no argument to do so again, or much worse, 
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I being now more convinced in that point : nor, 
indeed, hath my yielding to them been so happy 
and successful as to encourage me to grant the 
like to others. 

Did I see anything more of Christ as to meek- 
ness, justice, order, charity, and loyalty in those 
that pretend to other modes of government, I 
might suspect my judgment to be biassed or fore- 
stalled with some prejudice and wontedness of 
opinion ; but I have hitherto so much cause to 
suspect the contrary in the manners of many of 
those men, that I cannot from them gain the least 
reputation for their new ways of government. 

Nor can I find that in any reformed Churches 
(whose patterns are so cried up and obtruded upon 
the Churches under my dominion) either learning 
or religion, works of piety or charity, have so 
flourished beyond what they have done in my 
kingdoms, by God's blessing, which might make 
me believe either Presbytery or Independency 
have a more benign influence upon the Church 
and men's hearts and lives, than Episcopacy in 
its right constitution. 

The abuses of which deserve to be extirpated 
as much as the use retained; for I think it far 
better to hold to primitive and uniform antiquity, 
than to comply with divided novelty. 

A right Episcopacy would at once satisfy all just 
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desires and interests of good bishops, humble 
presbyters, and sober people; so as Church af- 
fairs should be managed neither with tyranny, 
parity, nor popularity; neither bishops ejected, 
nor presbyters despised, nor people oppressed. 

And in this integrity both of my judgment and 
conscience I hope God will preserve me. 

For Thou, Lord, knowest my uprightness and 
tenderness. As Thau hast set me to be a Defender 
of the Faith and a protector of Thy Church, so suffer 
me not by any violence to be overborne against my 
conscience. 

Arise, Lord, maintain Thine own cause; let 
not Thy Church be deformed as to that government, 
which, derived from Thy Apostles, hath been retained 
in purest and primitive times, till the revenues of 
the Church became the object of secular envy, which 
seeks to rob it of all the encouragements of learning 
and religion. 

Make me, as the good Samaritan, compassionate 
and helpful to Thy afflicted Church, which some men 
have wounded and robbed, others pass by without 
regard, either to pity or relieve. 

As my power is from Thee, so give me grace to 
use it for Thee. 

And though L am not suffered to be master of 
my other rights as a King, yet preserve me in 
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that liberty of reason, love of religion, and Thy 
Church's welfare, which are fixed in my conscience 
as a Christian, 

Preserve from sacrilegious invasions those temporal 
blessings which Thy providence hath bestowed on Thy 
Church for Thy glory. 

Forgive their sifts and errors who have deserved 
Thy just permission thus to let in the wild boar and 
subtle foxes to waste and deform Thy vineyard which 
Thy right hand hath planted, and the dew of heaven 
so long watered to a happy and flourishing estate. 

O let me not bear the infamous brand to all pos- 
terity of being the first Christian King in this king- 
dom who should consent to the oppression of Thy 
Church and the Fathers of it; whose errors / would 
rather, with Constantine, cover with silence, and re- 
form with meekness, than expose their persons and 
sacred functions to vulgar contempt. 

Thou, O Lord, seest how much I have suffered 
with and for Thy Church; make no long tarry ing, 
O my God, to deliver both me and it from unreason- 
able men, whose counsels have brought forth and 
continue such violent confusions, by a precipitant de- 
stroying the ancient boundaries of Thy Church's 
peace, thereby letting in all manner of errors, schisms, 
and disorders. 

O Thou God of order and of truth, in Thy good 
time abate the malice, assuage the rage, and confound 
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all the mischievous devices of Thine, mine, and Thy 
ChurcKs enemies. 

That I, and all that love Thy Churchy may sing 
praises to Thee, and ever magnify Thy salvation, 
even before the sons of men. 

XVIIL 

Upon Uxbridge Treaty, and other Offers 

MADE BY THE KlNG. 

I look upon the way of treaties as a retiring 
from fighting like beasts, to arguing like men, 
whose strength should be more in their under- 
standings than in their limbs. 

And though I could seldom get opportunities 
to treat, yet I never wanted either desire or dispo- 
sition to it, having greater confidence of my reason 
than my sword. I was so wholly resolved to yield 
to the first, that I thought neither myself nor others 
should need to use the second, if once we rightly 
understood each other. 

Nor did I ever think it a diminution of me \o 
prevent them with expresses of my desires, and 
even importunities to treat ; it being an office not 
only of humanity rather to use reason than force, 
but also of Christianity, to seek peace and ensue it. 

As I was very unwillingly compelled to defend 
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myself with arms, so I very willingly embraced 
anything tending to peace : 

The events of all war by the sword being very 
dubious, and of a civil war uncomfortable, the 
end hardly recompensing, and late repairing the 
mischief of the means. 

Nor did any success I had ever enhance with 
me the price of peace, as earnestly desired by me 
as any man, though I was like to pay dearer for 
it than any man. All that I sought to reserve 
was mine honour and my conscience ; the one I 
could not part with as a King, the other as 
a Christian. 

The Treaty at Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes 
of an happy composure ; had others applied them- 
selves to it with the same moderation as I did, 
I am confident the war had then ended. 

I was willing to condescend as far as reason, 
honour, and conscience would give me leave ; nor 
were the remaining differences so essential to my 
people's happiness, or of such consequence as in 
the least kind to have hindered my subjects' either 
security or prosperity, for they better enjoyed both 
many years before ever those demands were made ; 
some of which to deny I think the greatest justice 
to myself and favour to my subjects. 

I see jealousies are not so easily allayed as they 
are raised. Some men are more afraid to retreat 
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from violent engagements, than to engage ; what 
is wanting in equity, must be made up in perti- 
nacy. Such as had little to enjoy in peace, or to 
lose in war, studied to render the very name of 
peace odious and suspected. 

In Church affairs, where I had least liberty of 
prudence, having so many strict ties of conscience 
upon me, yet I was willing to condescend so far 
to the settling of them as might have given fair 
satisfaction to all men whom faction, covetousness, 
or superstition had not engaged more than any true 
zeal, charity, or love of reformation. 

I was content to yield to all that might seem 
to advance true piety. I only sought to continue 
what was necessary in point of order, maintenance, 
and authority, to the Church's government, and 
what I am persuaded (as I have elsewhere set 
down my thoughts more fully) is most agreeable 
to the true principles of all government, raised to 
its full stature and perfection, as also to the primi- 
tive Apostolical pattern, and the practice of the 
Universal Church conform thereto. 

From which wholly to recede, without any pro- 
bable reason urged or answered, only to satisfy some 
men's wills and phantasies (which yet agree not 
among themselves in any point, but that of extir- 
pating Episcopacy, and fighting against me), must 
needs argue such a softness and infirmity of mind 
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in me as will rather part with God's truth than 
man's peace, and rather lose the Church's honour, 
than cross some men's factious humours. 

God knows, and time will discover, who were 
most to blame for the unsuccessfulness of that 
Treaty, and who must bear the guilt of after- 
calamities. I believe I am very excusable both 
before God and all unpassionate men who have 
seriously weighed those transactions, wherein I 
endeavoured no less the restoration of peace to 
my people, than the preservation of my own crowns 
to my posterity. 

Some men have that height, as to interpret all 
fair condescen dings as arguments of feebleness, 
and glory most in an unflexible stiffness when they 
see others most supple and inclinable to them. 

A grand maxim with them was, always to ask 
something which in reason and honour must be 
denied, that they might have some colour to re- 
fuse all that was in other things granted ; setting 
peace at as high a rate as the worst effects of war ; 
endeavouring first to make me destroy myself by 
dishonourable concessions, that so they might have 
the less to do. 

This was all which that treaty or any other pro- 
duced, to let the world see how little I would deny, 
or they grant, in order to the public peace. 

That it gave occasion to some men's further 
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restiveness is imputable to their own depraved 
tempers, not to any concessions or negations of 
mine: I have always the content of what I of- 
fered, and they the regret and blame for what 
they refused. 

The highest tide of success set me not above 
a treaty, nor the lowest ebb below a fight ; though 
I never thought it any sign of true valour to be 
prodigal of men's lives, rather than to be drawn 
to produce our own reasons, or subscribe to 
other men's. 

That which made me for the most part presage 
the unsuccessfulness of any treaty, was some men's 
unwillingness to treat ; which implied some things 
were to be gained by the sword, whose unreason- 
ableness they were loth to have fairly scanned, 
being more proper to be acted by soldiers than 
by counsellors. 

I pray God forgive them that were guilty of that 
Treaty's breaking, and give them grace to make 
their advantages gotten by the sword a better op- 
portunity to use such moderation as was then 
wanting ; that so, though peace were for our sins 
justly deferred, yet at last it may be happily ob- 
tained; what we could not get by our treaties, 
we may gain by our prayers. 

O Thou that art the God of reason and of peace, 
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who disdainest not to treat with sinners, preventing 
them with offers of atonement, and beseeching them to 
be reconciled with Thyself who wantest not power or 
justice to destroy them, yet aboundest in mercy to 
save; soften our hearts by the blood of our Redeemer, 
and persuade us to accept of peace with Thyself and 
both to procure and preserve peace among ourselves, 
as men and Christians, How oft have I intreated 
jor peace, but when I speak thereof they make them 
ready to war. 

Condemn us not to our passions, which are de- 
structive both of ourselves and of others. 

Clear up our understandings to see Thy truth, both 
in reason, as men, and in religion, as Christians; 
and incline all our hearts to hold the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. 

Take from us that enmity which is now in our 
hearts against Thee, and give us that charity which 
should be among ourselves. 

Remove the evils of war we have deserved, and 
bestow upon us that peace which only Christ our 
great Peacemaker can merit. 

XIX. 

Upon the various Events of the War; 
Victories and Defeats. 

The various successes of this unhappy war have 
afforded me variety of good meditations. Some- 
times God was pleased to try me with victory by 
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worsting my enemies, that I might know how with 
moderation and thanks to own and use His power, 
who is only the true Lord of Hosts, able when 
He pleases to repress the confidence of those that 
fought against me with so great advantages for 
power and number. 

From small beginnings on my part He let me 
see that I was not wholly forsaken by my people's 
love or His protection. 

Other times God was pleased to exercise my 
patience, and teach me not to trust in the arm 
of flesh, but in the living God. 

My sins sometimes prevailed against the justice 
of my cause, and those that were with me wanted 
not matter and occasion for His just chastisement 
both of them and me. Nor were my enemies 
less punished by that prosperity, which hardened 
them to continue that injustice by open hostility, 
which was begun by most riotous and unparlia- 
mentary tumults. 

There is no doubt but personal and private sins 
may ofttimes overbalance the justice of public en- 
gagements ; nor doth God account every gallant 
man (in the world's esteem) a fit instrument to 
assert in the way of war a righteous cause. The 
more men are prone to arrogate to their own skill, 
valour, and strength, the less doth God ordinarily 
work by them for His own glory. 
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I am sure the event or success can never state 
the justice of any cause, nor the peace of men's 
consciences, nor the eternal fate of their souls. 

Those with me had, I think, clearly and un- 
doubtedly for their justification the Word of God 
and the laws of the land, together with their own 
oaths ; all requiring obedience to my just com- 
mands, but to none other under heaven without 
me, or against me, in the point of raising arms. 

Those on the other side are forced to fly to the 
shifts of some pretended fears and wild funda- 
mentals of State, as they call them, which actu- 
ally overthrow the present fabric both of Church 
and State ; being such imaginary reasons for self- 
defence as are most impertinent for those men 
to allege, who being my subjects were manifestly 
the first assaulters of me and the laws, first by 
unsuppressed tumults, after by listed forces. The 
same allegations they use will fit any faction that 
hath but power and confidence enough to second 
with the sword all their demands against the pre- 
sent laws and governors ; which can never be such 
as some side or other will not find fault with, so 
as to urge what they call a reformation of them to 
a rebellion against them. 

Some parasitic preachers have dared to call 
those martyrs who died fighting against me, the 
laws, their oaths, and the religion established; 
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but sober Christians know that glorious title can 
with truth be applied only to those who sincerely 
preferred God's truth and their duty in all these 
particulars, before their lives, and all that was dear 
to them in this world ; who having no advantage- 
ous designs by any innovation, were religiously 
sensible of those ties to God, the Church, and 
myself, which lay upon their souls, both for obe- 
dience and just assistance. 

God could, and I doubt not but He did, through 
His mercy, crown many of them with eternal life 
whose lives were lost in so just a cause, the de- 
struction of their bodies being sanctified as a means 
to save their souls. 

Their wounds and temporal ruin serving as 
a gracious opportunity for their eternal health and 
happiness, while the evident approach of death 
did, through God's grace, effectually dispose their 
hearts to such humility, faith, and repentance, 
which, together with the rectitude of their pre- 
sent engagement, would fully prepare them for 
a better life than that which their enemies' brutish 
and disloyal fierceness could deprive them of, or, 
without repentance, hope to enjoy. 

They have often, indeed, had the better against 
my side in the field, but never, I believe, at the 
bar of God's tribunal, or their own consciences ; 
where they are more afraid to encounter those 
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many pregnant reasons, both from law, allegi- 
ance, and all true Christian grounds, which con- 
flict with and accuse them in their own thoughts, 
than they oft were in a desperate bravery to 
fight against those forces which sometimes God 
gave me. 

Whose condition, conquered and dying, I make 
no question but is infinitely more to be chosen by 
a sober man (that duly values his duty, his soul, 
and eternity, beyond the enjoyments of this pre- 
sent life,) than the most triumphant glory wherein 
their and mine enemies supervive ; who can hardly 
avoid to be daily tormented by that horrid guilt 
wherewith their suspicious or now-convicted con- 
sciences do pursue them; especially since they 
and all the world have seen how false and un- 
intended those pretensions were which they first 
set forth as the only plausible, though not jus- 
tifiable, grounds of raising a war, and continuing 
it thus long against me, and the laws established, 
in whose safety and preservation all honest men 
think the welfare of their country doth consist 

For and with all which it is far more honourable 
and comfortable to suffer, than to prosper in their 
ruin and subversion. 

I have often prayed that all on my side might 
join true piety with the sense of their loyalty, and 
be as faithful to God and their own sculs as they 
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were to me ; that the defects of the one might not 
blast the endeavours of the other. 

Yet I cannot think that any shows or truth of 
piety on the other side were sufficient to dispense 
with or expiate the defects of their duty and loyalty 
to me, which have so pregnant convictions on 
men's consciences, that even profaner men are 
moved by the sense of them to venture their 
lives for me. 

I never had any victory which was without my 
sorrow, because it was on mine own subjects, 
who, like Absolom, died many of them in their 
sin : and yet I never suffered any defeat which 
made me despair of God's mercy and defence. 

I never desired such victories as might serve to 
conquer, but only restore the laws and liberties 
of my people ; which I saw were extremely op- 
pressed, together with my rights, by those men 
who were impatient of any just restraint. 

When Providence gave me or denied me victory, 
my desire was neither to boast of my power, nor 
to charge God foolishly, who I believed at last 
would make all things to work together for my 
good. 

I wished no greater advantages by the war than 
to bring my enemies to moderation, and my friends 
to peace. 

I was afraid of the temptation of an absolute 
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conquest, and never prayed more for victory over 
others than over myself. When the first was 
denied, the second was granted me, which God 
saw best for me. 

The different events were but the methods of 
divine justice, by contrary winds to winnow us; 
that by punishing our sins He might purge them 
from us, and by deferring peace He might pre- 
pare us more to prize and better to use so great 
a blessing. 

My often messages for peace shewed that I de- 
lighted not in war : as my former concessions 
sufficiently testified how willingly I would have 
prevented it ; and my total unpreparedness for it, 
how little I intended it. 

The conscience of my innocency forbad me to 
fear a war ; but the love of my kingdoms com- 
manded me, if possible, to avoid it. 

I am guilty in this war of nothing but this, that 
I gave such advantages to some men by confirm- 
ing their power, which they knew not to use with 
that modesty and gratitude which became their 
loyalty and my confidence. 

Had I yielded less, I had been opposed less; 
had I denied more, I had been more obeyed. 

It is now too late to review the occasions of the 
war; I wish only a happy conclusion of so un- 
happy beginnings. The inevitable fate of our sins 
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was, no doubt, such as would no longer suffer the 
Divine Justice to be quiet : we having conquered 
His patience, are condemned by mutual conquer- 
ings to destroy one another ; for the most prosper- 
ous successes on either side impair the welfare 
of the whole. 

Those victories are still miserable that leave our 
sins unsubdued, flushing our pride, and animating 
to continue injuries. 

Peace itself is not desirable, till repentance have 
prepared us for it 

When we fight more against ourselves and less 
against God, we shall cease fighting one against 
another. I pray God these may all meet in our 
hearts, and so dispose us to an happy conclusion 
of these civil wars, that I may know better to obey 
God and govern my people, and they may learn 
better to obey both God and me. 

Nor do I desire any man should be further 
subject to me, than all of us may be subject 
to God. 

O my God, make me content to be overcome, when 
Thou wilt have it so. 

Teach me the noblest victory over myself and my 
enemies by patience, which was Christ s conquest, 
and may well become a Christian king. 

Between both Thy hands, the right sometimes 
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supporting and the left afflicting, fashion us to that 
frame of piety Thou likest best. 

Forgive the pride that attends our prosperous, and 
the repinings which follow our disastrous, events; 
when going forth in our own strength, Thou with- 
drawest Thine, and goest not forth with our armies. 

Be Thou all, when we are something, and when 
we are nothing; that Thou mayest have the glory 
when we are in a victorious or inglorious condition. 

Thou, O Lord, knowest how hard it is for me to 
suffer so much evil from my subjects, to whom I in- 
tend nothing but good ; and I cannot but suffer in 
those evils which they compel me to inflict upon them, 
punishing myself in their punishments. 

Since, therefore, both in conquering and being con- 
quered I am still a sufferer, I beseech Thee to give 
me a double portion of Thy Spirit, and that measure 
of grace which only can be sufficient for me. 

As I am most afflicted, so make me most reformed, 
that I may be not only happy to see an end of these 
civil distractions, but a chief instrument to restore 
and establish a firm and blessed peace to my king- 
doms. 

Stir up in all parties pious ambitions to overcome 
each other with reason, moderation, and such self- 
denial as becomes those who consider that our mutual 
divisions are our common distractions, and the union 
of all is every good man's chief est interest. 
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If, Lord, as for the sins of our peace Thou hast 
brought upon us the miseries of war, so for the sins 
of war Thou shouldst see ft still to deny us the 
blessing of peace, and so hep us in a circulation of 
miseries; yet give me, Thy servant, and all loyal 
(though afflicted) subjects, to enjoy that peace which 
the world can neither give to us nor take from us. 

Impute not to me the blood of my subjects, which 
with infinite unwillingness and grief hath been shed 
by me in my just and necessary defence; but wash 
me with that precious blood which hath been shed for 
me by my great Peacemaker, fesus Christ, who will, 
I trusty r&iotm me shortly out of all my troubles; for 
I kmw the triumphing of the wicked is but short, 
and the joy <f hypocrites is but for a moment. 

XX. 

Upon thr Reformations of the Times. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due 
reforming cither Church or State, when deformities 
arc mich that the perturbation and novelty are not 
like to exceed the benefit of reforming. 

Although God should not honour me so far as 
to make mc an instrument of so good a work, 
yet I should be glad to see it done. 

As I was well pleased with this Parliament's first 
intentions to reform what the indulgence of times 
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and corruption of manners might have depraved, 
so I am sorry to see, after the freedom* of Parlia- 
ment was by factious tumults oppressed, how little 
regard was had to the good laws established and 
the religion settled, which, ought to be the first 
rule and standard of reforming ; with how much 
partiality and popular compliance the passions and 
opinions of men have been gratified, to the detri- 
ment of the public and the infinite scandal of the 
reformed religion. 

What dissolutions of all order and government 
in the Church, what novelties of schisms and cor- 
rupt opinions, what indecencies and confusions in 
sacred administrations, what sacrilegious invasions 
upon the rights and revenues of the Church, what 
contempt and oppressions of the clergy, what in- 
jurious diminutions and persecutions of me have 
followed (as showers do warm gleams) the talk 
of reformation, all sober men are witnesses, and, 
with myself, sad spectators hitherto. 

The great miscarriage, I think, is, that popular 
clamours and fury have been allowed the reputa- 
tion of zeal and the public sense, so that the study 
to please some parties hath indeed injured all. 

Freedom, moderation, and impartiality are sure 
the best tempers of reforming counsels and en- 
deavours : what is acted by factions cannot but 
offend more than it pleaseth. 
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I have offered to put all differences in Church 
affairs and religion to the free consultation of 
a synod or convocation rightly chosen, the re- 
sults of whose counsels, as they would have in- 
cluded the votes of all, so it's like they would 
have given most satisfaction to all 

The Assembly of Divines, whom the two Houses 
have applied, in an unwonted way, to advise of 
Church affairs, I dislike not further, than that they 
are not legally convened and chosen, nor act in 
the name of all the clergy of England, nor with 
freedom and impartiality can do anything, being 
limited and confined, if not over-awed, to do and 
declare what they do. 

For I cannot think so many men, cried up for 
learning and piety, who formerly allowed the Liturgy 
and government of the Church of England as to 
the main, would have so suddenly agreed quite 
to abolish both of them (the last of which they 
knew to be of Apostolical institution at least, as 
of primitive and universal practice,) if they had 
been left to the liberty of their own suffrages ; and 
if the influence of contrary factions had not by 
secret encroachments of hopes and fears prevailed 
upon them to comply with so great and dangerous 
innovations in the Church, without any regard to 
their own former judgment and practice, or to the 
common interest and honour of all the clergy, and 

1 
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in them for order, learning, and religion ; against 
examples of all ancient Churches, the laws in force, 
and my consent, which is never to be gained against 
so pregnant light as in that point shines on my 
understanding. 

For I conceive that where the Scripture is not 
so clear and punctual in precepts, there the con- 
stant and universal practice of the Church, in 
things not contrary to reason, faith, good manners, 
or any positive command, is the best rule that 
Christians can follow. 

I was willing to grant or restore to Presbytery 
what with reason or discretion it can pretend to, 
in a conjuncture with Episcopacy : but for that 
wholly to invade the power, and by the sword to 
arrogate and quite abrogate the authority of that 
ancient order, I think neither just as to Episcopacy 
nor safe for Presbytery, nor yet any way convenient 
for this Church or State. 

A due reformation had easily followed moderate 
counsels, and such, I believe, as would have given 
more content even to the most of those divines 
who have been led on with much gravity and 
formality to carry on other men's designs, which 
no doubt many of them by this time discover, 
though they dare not but smother their frustra- 
tions and discontents. 

% The specious and popular titles of Christ's go- 
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vernmenty throne, sceptre, and kingdom (which 
certainly is not divided, nor hath two faces, as 
their parties now have at least), as also the noise 
of a thorough reformation, may as easily be fixed 
on new models, as fair colours may be put to 
ill-favoured figures. 

The breaking of church windows, which time 
had sufficiently defaced ; pulling down of crosses, 
which were but civil, not religious marks; de- 
facing of the monuments and inscriptions of the 
dead, which served but to put posterity in mind 
to thank God for that clearer light wherein they 
live ; the leaving of all ministers to their liberties 
and private abilities in the service of God, where 
no Christian can tell to what he may say Amen, 
nor what adventure he may make of seeming, at 
least, to consent to the errors, blasphemies, and 
ridiculous undecencies, which bold and ignorant 
men list to vent in their prayers, preaching, and 
other offices ; the setting forth also of old cate- 
chisms and confessions of faith new drest, im- 
porting as much as if there had been no sound 
or clear doctrine of faith in this Church, before 
some four or five years' consultation had matured 
their thoughts, touching their first principles of 
religion : 

All these and the like are the effects of popu- 
lar, specious, and deceitful reformations, that they 
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might not seem to have nothing to do, and may 
give some short flashes of content to the vulgar 
(who are taken with novelties, as children with 
babies, very much, but not very long) : but all this 
amounts not to, nor can in justice merit the glory, 
of the Church's thorough reformation, since they 
leave all things more deformed, disorderly, and 
discontented, than when they begin, in point of 
piety, morality, charity, and good order. 

Nor can they easily recompense or remedy the 
inconveniencies and mischiefs which they have pur- 
chased so dearly, and which have and ever will 
necessarily ensue, till due remedies be applied. 

I wish they would at last make it their unani- 
mous work to do God's work, and not their own. 
Had religion been first considered, as it merited, 
much trouble might have been prevented. 

But some men thought that the government of 
this Church and State, fixed by so many laws and 
long customs, would not run into new moulds till 
they had first melted it in the fire of a civil war ; 
by the advantages of which they resolved, if they 
prevailed, to make myself and all my subjects fall 
down and worship the images they should form 
and set up. If there had been as much of Christ's 
spirit for meekness, wisdom, and charity in men's 
hearts as there was of His Name used in the pre- 
tensions to reform all to Christ's rule, it would 
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certainty have obtained more of Gocfs MesBmg^ 
and produced more of Christfs glory, die Church's 
good, the honour of religion, and the unity of 
Christians. 

Public reformers had need first act in private, 
and practise that on their own hearts which they 
purpose to try on others; for deformities within 
will soon betray the pretenders of public reforma- 
tion to such private designs as must needs hinder 
the public good. 

I am sure the right methods of reforming the 
Church cannot consist with that of perturbing the 
civil state, nor can religion be justly advanced by 
depressing loyalty, which is one of the chiefest 
ingredients and ornaments of true religion, for 
next to fear God is honour the king. 

I doubt not but Christ's kingdom may be set 
up without pulling down mine ; nor will any men 
in impartial times appear good Christians that 
approve not themselves good subjects. 

Christ's government will confirm mine, not over- 
throw it ; since as I own mine from Him, so I de- 
sire to rule for His glory and His Church's good. 

Had some men truly intended Christ's govern- 
ment, or knew what it meant in their hearts, 
they could never have been so ill governed in 
their words and actions both against me and 
one another. 
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As good ends cannot justify evil means, so nor 
will evil beginnings ever bring forth good con- 
clusions, unless God, by a miracle of mercy, create 
light out of darkness, order out of our confusions, 
and peace out of our passions. 

Thou, O Lord, who only canst give us beauty for 
ashes, and truth for hypocrisy, suffer us not to be 
miserably deluded with Pharisaical washings, instead 
of Christian reformings. 

Our greatest deformities are within: make us the 
severest censurers and first reformers of our own 
souls. 

That we may in clearness of judgment and upright- 
ness of heart be a means to reform what is indeed 
amiss in Church and State. 

Create in us clean hearts, O Lord, and renew 
right spirits within us; that we may do all by Thy 
directions, to Thy glory, and with Thy blessing. 

Pity the deformities which some rash and cruel 
reformers have brought upon this Church and State; 
quench the fires which factions have kindled under 
the pretence of reforming. 

As Thou hast shewed the world, by their divisions 
and confusions, what is the pravity of some men's 
intentions, and weakness of their judgments, so bring 
us at last more refined out of these fires by the methods 
of Christian and charitable reformations, wherein 
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nothing of ambition, revenge, covetousness, or sacri- 
lege may have any influence upon their counsels whom 
Thy providence in Just and lawful ways shall entrust 
with so great, good, and now most necessary a work. 
That land my people may be so blest with inward 
piety 9 as may best teach us how to use the blessing 
of outward peace. 

XXL 

Upon His Majesty's Letters taken 

AND DIVULGED. 

The taking of my letters was an opportunity 
which as the malice of mine enemies could hardly 
have expected, so they knew not how with honour 
and civility to use it Nor do I think, with sober 
and worthy minds, anything in them could tend 
to my reproach, as the odious divulging of them 
did to the infamy of the divulgers: the greatest 
experiments of virtue and nobleness being dis- 
covered in the greatest advantages against an 
enemy, and the greatest obligations being those 
which are put upon us by them from whom we 
could least have expected them. 

And such I should have esteemed the concealing 
of my papers, the freedom and secrecy of which 
commands a civility from all men not wholly bar- 
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bar ous, nor is there anything more inhuman than 
to expose them to public view. 

Yet since Providence will have it so, I am con- 
tent so much of my heart (which I study to ap- 
prove to God's omniscience) should be discovered 
to the world, without any of those dresses or popu- 
lar captations which some men use in their speeches 
and expresses. I wish my subjects had yet a clearer 
sight into my most retired thoughts, where they 
might discover how they are divided between the 
love and care I have, not more to preserve my 
own rights, than to procure their peace and happi- 
ness, and that extreme grief to see them both de- 
ceived and destroyed. 

Nor can any men's malice be gratified further 
by my letters, than to see my constancy to my 
wife, the laws, and religion. Bees will gather 
honey where the spider sucks poison. 

That I endeavour to avoid the pressures of my 
enemies by all fair and just correspondencies, no 
man can blame who loves me or the common- 
wealth, since my subjects can hardly be happy 
if I be miserable, or enjoy their peace and liber- 
ties while I am oppressed. 

The world may see how some men's design, like 
Absalom's, is by enormous actions to widen dif- 
ferences, and exasperate all sides to such dis- 
tances as may make all reconciliation desperate. 
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Yet, I thank God, I can not only with patience 
bear this as other indignities, but with charity far- 
give them. 

The integrity of my intentions is not jealous 
of any injury my expressions can do them ; for 
although the confidence of privacy may admit 
greater freedom in writing such letters, which may 
be liable to envious exceptions, yet the innocency 
of my chief purposes cannot be so stained or mis- 
interpreted by them, as not to let all men see 
that I wish nothing more than an happy composure 
of differences with justice and honour, not more to 
my own than my people's content, who have any 
sparks of love or loyalty left in them ; who by those 
my letters may be convinced that I can both mind 
and act my own and my kingdoms' affairs, so as 
becomes a prince; which mine enemies have al- 
ways been very loth should be believed of me, 
as if I were wholly confined to the dictates and 
directions of others, whom they please to brand 
with the name of evil counsellors. 

It is probable some men will now look upon 
me as my own counsellor, and having none else to 
quarrel with under that notion, they will hereafter 
confine their anger to myself: although I know 
they are very unwilling I should enjoy the liberty 
of my own thoughts, or follow the light of my own 
conscience, which they labour to bring into an 
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absolute captivity to themselves; not allowing 
me to think their counsels to be other than good 
for me, which have so long maintained a war 
against me. . 

The victory they obtained that day, when my 
letters became their prize, had been enough to 
have satiated the most ambitious thirst of popular 
glory among the vulgar, with whom prosperity 
gains the greatest esteem and applause, as adver- 
sity exposeth to their greatest slighting and dis- 
respect : as if good fortune were always the shadow 
of virtue and justice, and did not oftener attend 
vicious and injurious actions as to this world. 

But I see no secular advantages seem sufficient 
to that cause which began with tumults, and 
depends chiefly upon the reputation with the 
vulgar. 

They think no victories so effectual to their 
designs, as those that most rout and waste my 
credit with my people ; in whose hearts they seek 
by all means to smother and extinguish all sparks 
of love, respect and loyalty to me, that they may 
never kindle again, so as to recover mine, the 
laws and the kingdoms' liberties, which some men 
seek to overthrow. The taking away of my credit 
is but a necessary preparation to the taking away 
of my life and my kingdoms : first, I must seem 
neither fit to live, nor worthy to reign ; by exqui- 
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site methods of cunning and cruelty I must be 
compelled first to follow the funerals of my honour, 
and then be destroyed. But I know God's un- 
erring and impartial justice can and will overrule 
the most perverse wills and designs of men ; He 
is able, and, I hope, win turn even the worst of 
mine enemies 9 thoughts and actions to my good. 

Nor do I think that by the surprise of my letters 
I have lost any more than so many papers : how 
much they have lost of that reputation for civility 
and humanity, (which ought to be paid to all men, 
and most becomes such as pretend to religion,) 
besides that of respect and honour which they 
owe to their king, present and aftertimes will 
judge. And I cannot think that their own con- 
sciences are so stupid, as not to inflict upon them 
some secret impressions of that shame and dis- 
honour which attends all unworthy actions, have 
they never so much of public flattery and popular 
countenance. 

I am sure they can never expect the divine 
approbation of such indecent actions, if they do 
but remember how God blest the modest respect 
and filial tenderness which Noah's sons bare to 
their father; nor did his open infirmity justify 
Cham's impudency, or exempt him from that curse 
of being servant of servants : which curse must 
needs be on them who seek by dishonourable 
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actions to please the vulgar, and confirm by ig- 
noble acts their dependence upon the people. 

Nor can their malicious intentions be ever either 
excusable or prosperous, who thought by this 
means to expose me to the highest reproach and 
contempt of my people : forgetting that duty of 
modest concealment which they owed to the 
father of their country, in case they had dis- 
covered any real uncomeliness, which, I thank 
God, they did not ; who can, and, I believe, hath 
made me more respected in the hearts of many, 
(as He did David,) to whom they thought, by pub- 
lishing my private letters, to have rendered me as 
a vile person, not fit to be trusted, or considered 
under any notion of majesty. 

But Thou, O Lord, whose wise and all-disposing 
providence order eth the greatest contingencies of human 
affairs, make me to see the constancy of Thy mercies 
to me in the greatest advantages Thou seemest to give 
the malice of my enemies against me. 

As Thou didst blast the counsel of Achitophel, turn- 
ing it to David's good and his own ruin, so canst 
Thou defeat their design who intended, by publishing 
my private letters, nothing else but to render me more 
odious and contemptible to my people. 

I must first appeal to Thy omniscience, who canst 
witness with my integrity how unjust and false those 
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scandalous misconstructions are which my 
endeavour by those papers of mine to rept 
the world. 

Make the evil they imagined, and displeas, 
intended thereby against me, so to return on th 
heads, that they may be ashamed, and covet 
their own confusion as with a cloak. 

Thou seest how mine enemies use all m 
cloud mine honour, to pervert my purposes, 
slander the footsteps of Thine anointed. 

But give me an heart content to be disk 
for Thy sake and Thy Church's good 

Fix in me a purpose to honour Thee, and 
know Thou wilt honour me, either by restorin 
the enjoymefit of that power and majesty whu. 
hast suffered some men to seek to deprive me 
by bestowing on me that crown of Christian j 
which knows how to serve Thee in honour 
honour, in good report or evil 

Thou, O Lord, art the fountain of gpodnt 
honour, Thou art clothed with excellent m 
make me to partake of Thy excellency for u 
justice, and mercy, and I shall not want that 
of honour and majesty which becomes the pi 
which Thou hast set me, who art the lifter 
my head, and my salvation. 

Lord, by Thy grace lead me to Thy glory, 
is both true and eternal. 
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XXII. 

Upon His Majesty's leaving Oxford, and 
going to the scots. 

Although God hath given me three kingdoms, 
yet in these He hath not left me any place where 
I may with safety and honour rest my head; 
shewing me that Himself is the safest refuge, and 
the strongest tower of defence, in which I may 
put my trust. 

In these extremities I look not to man so much 
as to God : He will have it thus ; that I may 
wholly cast myself and my now distressed affairs 
upon His mercy, who hath both the hearts and 
hands of all men in His dispose. 

What Providence denies to force, it may grant 
to prudence : necessity is now my counsellor, and 
commands me to study my safety by a disguised 
withdrawing from my chiefest strength, and ad- 
venturing upon their loyalty who first began my 
troubles. Haply God may make them a means 
honourably to compose them. 

This my confidence of them may disarm and 
overcome them : my rendering my person to them 
may engage their affections to me, who have oft 
professed, "They fought not against me, but for 
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I must now resolve the riddle of their loyalty, 
and give them opportunity to let the world see 
they mean not what they do, but what they say. 

Yet must God be my chiefest guard, and my 
conscience both my counsellor and my comforter. 
Though I put my body into their hands, .yet I 
shall reserve my soul to God and myself; nor 
shall any necessities compel me to desert mine 
honour, or swerve from my judgment. 

What they sought to take by force, shall now 
be given them in such a way of unusual confidence 
of them, as may make them ashamed not to be 
really such as they ought, and professed to be. 

God sees it not enough to deprive me of all 
military power to defend myself ; but to put me 
upon using their power, who seem to fight against 
me, yet ought in duty to defend me. 

So various are all human affairs, and so necessi- 
tous may the state of princes be, that their greatest 
danger may be in their supposed safety, and their 
safety in their supposed danger. 

I must now leave those that have adhered to 
me, and apply to those that have opposed me : 
this method of peace may be more prosperous 
than that of war, both to stop the effusion of blood, 
and to close those wounds already made. And 
in it I am no less solicitous for my friends' safety 
than mine own : choosing to venture myself upon 
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further hazards, rather than expose their resolute 
loyalty to all extremities. 

It is some skill in play to know when a game 
is lost : better fairly to give over, than to contest 
in vain. 

I must now study to reinforce my judgment and 
fortify my mind with reason and religion; that 
I may not seem to offer up my soul's liberty, or 
make my conscience their captive, who ought at 
first to have used arguments, not arms, to have 
persuaded my consent to their new demands. 

I thank God, no success darkens or disguises 
truth to me; and I shall no less conform my 
words to my inward dictates now, than if they 
had been, as the words of a king ought to be, 
among loyal subjects,^// of power. 

Reason is the divinest power: I shall never 
think myself weakened, while I may make full 
and free use of that No eclipse of outward for- 
tune shall rob me of that light : what God hath 
denied of outward strength, His grace, I hope, 
will supply with inward resolutions ; not morosely 
to deny what is fit to be granted, but not to grant 
anything which reason and religion bids me deny. 

I shall never think myself less than myself, while 
I am able thus to preserve the integrity of my 
conscience, the only jewel now left me which is 
worth keeping. 
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O Thou Sovereign of our souls, the only Commander 
of our consciences ; though I know not what to do, yet 
mine eyes are toward Thee; to the protection of Thy 
mercy I still commend myself 

As Thou hast preserved me in the day of battle, 
so Thou canst still shew me Thy strength in my 
weakness. 

Be Thou unto me in my darkest night a pillar of 
fire, to enlighten and direct me; in the day of my 
hottest affliction be also a pillar of cloud to over- 
shadow and protect me; be to me both a sun and 
a shield. 

Thou knowest that it is not any perverseness of 
will, but just persuasions of honour, reason, and 
religion which have made me thus far to hazard 
my person, peace, and safety, against those that by 
force have sought to wrest them from me. 

Suffer not my just resolutions to abate with my 
outward jorces; let a good conscience always ac- 
company me in my greatest solitude and desertions. 

Suffer me not to betray the powers of reason 
and that fortress of my soul which I am entrusted 
to keep for Thee. 

Lead me in the paths of Thy righteousness, and 
shew me Thy salvation. 

Make my ways to please Thee, and then Thou wilt 
make mine enemies to be at peace with me. 
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XXIII. 

Upon the Scots delivering the King to the 
English, and his Captivity at Holdenby. 

Yet may I justify those Scots to all the world 
in this, that they have not deceived me, for I never 
trusted to them further than to men : if I am sold 
by them, I am only sorry they should do it ; and 
that my price should be so much above my 
Saviour's. 

These are but further essays which God will 
have me make of man's uncertainty, the more to 
fix me on Himself, who never faileth them that 
trust in Him. Though the reeds of Egypt break 
under the hand of him that leans on them; yet 
the rock of Israel will be an everlasting stay and 
defence. 

God's providence commands me to retire from 
all to Himself, that in Him I may enjoy myself, 
whom I lose while I let out my hopes to others. 

The solitude and captivity to which I am now 
reduced, gives me leisure enough to study the 
world's vanity and inconstancy. . 

God sees it fit to deprive me of wife, children, 
army, friends and freedom, that I may be wholly 
His, who alone is all. 

I care not much to be reckoned among the un- 
o 
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fortunate, if I be not in the black list of irreligious 
and sacrilegious princes. 

No restraint shall ensnare my soul in sin, nor 
gain that of me which may make my enemies 
more insolent, my friends ashamed, or my name 
accursed. 

They have no great cause to triumph that they 
have got my person into their power, since my 
soul is still my own : nor shall they ever gain my 
consent against my conscience. 

What they call obstinacy, I know God accounts 
honest constancy, from which reason and religion, 
as well as honour, forbid me to recede. 

'Tis evident now, that it was not evil counsellors 
with me, but a good conscience in me, which hath 
been fought against; nor did they ever intend to 
bring me to my parliament, till they had brought 
my mind to their obedience. 

Should I grant what some men desire, I should 
be such as they wish me; not more a king, and 
far less both man and Christian. 

What tumults and armies could not obtain, 
neither shall restraint; which though it have as 
little of safety to a prince, yet it hath not more 
of danger. 

The fear of men shall never be my snare, nor 
shall the love of any liberty entangle my soul: 
better others betray me than myself, and that the 
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price of my liberty should be my conscience. The 
greatest injuries my enemies seek to inflict upon 
me cannot be without my own consent 

While I can deny with reason, I shall defeat the 
greatest impressions of their malice, who neither 
know how to use worthily what I have already 
granted, nor what to require more of me but this, 
that I would seem willing to help them to destroy 
myself and mine. 

Although they should destroy me, yet they shall 
have no cause to despise me. 

Neither liberty nor life are so dear to me as the 
peace of my conscience, the honour of my crowns, 
and the welfare of my people; which my word 
may injure more than any war can do, while I 
gratify a few to oppress all. 

The laws will by God's blessing revive, with 
the love and loyalty of my subjects, if I bury 
them not by my consent, and cover them in that 
grave of dishonour and injustice which some men's 
violence hath digged for them. 

If my captivity or death must be the price of 
their redemption, I grudge not to pay it. 

No condition can make a king miserable, which 
carries not with it his soul's, his people's, and pros- 
perity's thraldom. 

After times may see what the blindness of this 
age will not; and God may at length shew my 
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subjects, that I choose rather to suffer for them 
than with them. Haply I might redeem myself 
to some show of liberty, if I would consent to 
enslave them. I had rather hazard the ruin of 
one king, than to confirm many tyrants over 
them ; from whom I pray God deliver them, what- 
ever becomes of me, whose solitude hath not left 
me alone. 

For Thou, O God, infinitely good and great, art 
with me, whose presence is better than life, and whose 
service is perfect freedom. 

Own me for Thy servant, and I shall never have 
cause to complain for want of that liberty which 
becomes a man, a Christian, and a king. 

Bless me still with reason as a man, with re- 
ligion as a Christian, and with constancy in jus- 
tice as a King. 

Though Thou sufferest me to be stript of all out- 
ward ornaments, yet preserve me ever in those en- 
joyments wherein I may enjoy Thyself, and which 
cannot be taken from me against my will. 

Let no fire of affliction boil over my passion to any 
impatience or sordid fears. 

There be many say of me, There is no help for 
me: do Thou lift up the light of Thy countenance 
upon me, and I shall never want safety, liberty^ 
nor majesty. 
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Give tne that measure of patience and constancy 
which my condition now requires. 

My strength is scattered, my expectation from 
men defeated, my person restrained : O be not Thou 
far from me, lest my enemies prevail too much 
against me. 

I am become a wonder and a scorn to many : O 
be Thou my helper and defender. 

Shew some token upon me for good, that they that 
hate me may be ashamed, because Thou, Lord, hast 
holpen and comforted me. Establish me with Thy 
free Spirit, that I may do and suffer Thy will as 
Thou wouldst have me. 

Be merciful to me, O Lord, for my soul trusteth 
in Thee; yea, and in the shadow of Thy wings 
will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
overpast. 

Arise to deliver me, make no long tarrying, O my 
God. Though Thou killest me, yet will I trust in 
Thy mercy and my Saviours merit. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth ; though Thou 
leadest me through the vale and shadow of death, 
yet shall I fear none ill. 
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XXIV. 

Upon their denying His Majesty the Atten- 
dance of his Chaplains, viz. Dr. Juxon, 
Bishop of London; Dr. Duppa, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Hammond, Dr. 
Holdsworth, Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Turner, 
Dr. Heywood. 

When Providence was pleased to deprive me of 
all other civil comforts and secular attendants, I 
thought the absence of them all might best be sup- 
plied by the attendance of some of my chaplains ; 
whom for their function I reverence, and for their 
fidelity I have cause to love. By their learning, 
piety, and prayers, I hoped to be either better 
enabled to sustain the want of all other enjoy- 
ments, or better fitted for the recovery and use of 
them in God's good time: so reaping by their 
pious help a spiritual harvest of grace, amidst 
the thorns and after the ploughings of temporal 
crosses. 

The truth is, I never needed or desired more 
the service and assistance of men judiciously pious 
and soberly devout 

The solitude they have confined me unto adds 
the wilderness to my temptations : for the com- 
pany they obtrude upon me is more sad than any 
solitude can be. 
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If I had asked my revenues, my power of the 
militia, or any one of my kingdoms, it had been 
no wonder to have been denied in those things, 
where the evil policy of men forbids all just resti- 
tution, lest they should confess an injurious usur- 
pation : but to deny me the ghostly comfort of 
my chaplains, seems a greater rigour and barbarity 
than is ever used by Christians to the meanest 
prisoners and greatest malefactors; whom though 
the justice of the law deprives of worldly comforts, 
yet the mercy of religion allows them the benefit 
of their clergy, as not aiming at once to destroy 
their bodies and to damn their souls. 

But my agony must not be relieved with the 
presence of any one good angel; for such I ac- 
count a learned, godly, and discreet divine: and 
such I would have all mine to be. 

They that envy my being a king, are loth I 
should be a Christian : while they seek to deprive 
me of all things else, they are afraid I should save 
my soul. 

Other sense charity itself can hardly pick out 
of those many harsh repulses I received, as to that 
request so often made for the attendance of some 
of my chaplains. 

I have sometime thought, the unchristianness 
of those denials might arise from a displeasure 
some men had to see me prefer my own divines 
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before their ministers : whom though I respect for 
that worth and piety which may be in them ; yet 
I cannot think them so proper for my present 
comforters or physicians, who have (some of them 
at least) had so great an influence in occasion- 
ing these calamities, and inflicting these wounds 
upon me. 

Nor are the soberest of them so apt for that de- 
votional compliance and juncture of hearts, which 
I desire to bear in those holy offices to be per- 
formed with me and for me ; since their judgments 
standing at a distance from me, or in jealousy of 
me, or in opposition against me, their spirits cannot 
so harmoniously accord with mine, or mine with 
theirs, either in prayer or other holy duties, as is 
meet and most comfortable; whose golden rule 
and bond of perfection consists in that of mutual 
love and charity. 

Some remedies are worse than the disease, and 
some comforters more miserable than misery it- 
self; when, like Job's friends, they seek not to for- 
tify one's mind with patience, but persuade a man, 
by betraying his own innocency, to despair of 
God's mercy; and by justifying their injuries, to 
strengthen the hands and harden the hearts of 
insolent enemies. 

I am so much a friend to all Churchmen that 
have anything in them beseeming that sacred funo 
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tion, that I have hazarded my own interest chiefly 
upon conscience and constancy to maintain their 
rights : whom the more I looked upon as orphans, 
and under the sacrilegious eyes of many cruel and 
rapacious reformers, the more I thought it my 
duty to appear as a father and a patron for them 
and the Church. Although I am very unhand- 
somely requited by some of them, who may live 
to repent no less for my sufferings than their own 
ungrateful errors, and that injurious contempt and 
meanness which they have brought upon their 
calling and persons. 

I pity all of them, I despise none: only I 
thought I might have leave to make choice of 
some for my special attendants, who were best ap- 
proved in my judgment, and most suitable to my 
affection. For I held it better to seem undevout, 
and to hear no men's prayers, than to be forced, 
or seem to comply with those petitions to which 
the heart cannot consent, nor the tongue say 
Amen, without contradicting a man's own under- 
standing, or belying his own soul. 

In devotions I love neither profane boldness, 
nor pious nonsense ; but such an humble and judi- 
cious gravity, as shews the speaker to be at once 
considerate of God's majesty, the Church's honour, 
and his own vileness ; both knowing what things 
God allows him to ask, and in what manner it 
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becomes a sinner to supplicate the divine mercy 
for himself and others. 

I am equally scandalized with all pray as that 
sound either imperiously, or rudely, or passion- 
ately ; as either wanting humility to God, or charity 
to men, or respect to the duty. 

I confess I am better pleased, as with studied 
and premeditated sermons, so with such public 
forms of prayer as are fitted to the Church's and 
every Christian's daily and common necessities; 
because I am by them better assured what I may 
join my heart unto, than I can be of any man's 
extemporary sufficiency ; which as I do not wholly 
exclude from public occasions, so I allow its just 
liberty and use in private and devout retirements, 
where neither the solemnity of the duty, nor the 
modest regard to others, do require so great exact- 
ness as to the outward manner of performance. 
Though the light of understanding and the fer- 
vency of affection, I hold the main and most ne- 
cessary requisites both in constant and occasional, 
solitary and social devotions. 

So that I must needs seem to all equal minds, 
with as much reason to prefer the service of my 
own chaplains before that of their ministers, as I 
do the Liturgy before their Directory. 

In the one I have been always educated and 
exercised; in the other I am not yet catechised 
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nor acquainted : and if I were, yet should I not 
by that, as by any certain rule and canon of devo- 
tion, be able to follow or find out the indirect 
extravagancies of most of those men who highly 
cry up that as a piece of rare composure and use, 
which is already as much despised and disused by 
many of them, as the Common Prayer sometimes 
was by those men, a great part of whose piety 
hung upon that popular pin of railing against and 
contemning the government and Liturgy of this 
Church. But I had rather be condemned to the 
woe of Vce soli, t than to that of Vce votes. Hypo- 
critce, by seeming to pray what I do not approve. 

It may be, I am esteemed by my deniers suffi- 
cient of myself to discharge my duty to God as 
a priest, though not to men as a prince. 

Indeed I think both offices, regal and sacerdotal, 
might well become the same person ; as anciently 
they were under one name, and the united rights 
of primogeniture : nor could I follow better pre- 
cedents, if I were able, than those two eminent 
kings, David and Solomon ; not more famous for 
their sceptres and crowns, than one was for devout 
psalms and prayers, the other for his divine para- 
bles and preaching : whence the one merited and 
assumed the name of a prophet, the other of 
a preacher. Titles indeed of greater honour, where 
rightly placed, than any of those the Roman em- 
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perors affected from the nations they subdued ; it 
being infinitely more glorious to convert souls to 
God's Church by the Word, than to conquer men 
to a subjection by the sword. 

Yet since the order of God's wisdom and pro- 
vidence hath, for the most part, always distin- 
guished the gifts and offices of kings and priests, 
of princes and preachers, both in the Jewish and 
Christian Churches; I am sorry to find myself 
reduced to the necessity of being both, or enjoy- 
ing neither. 

For such as seek to deprive me of my kingly 
power and sovereignty, would no less enforce me 
to live many months without all prayers, sacra- 
ments and sermons, unless I become my own 
chaplain. 

As I owe the clergy the protection of a Chris- 
tian king, so I desire to enjoy from them the 
benefit of their gifts and prayers ; which I look 
upon as more prevalent than my own or other 
men's, by how much they flow from minds more 
enlightened and affections less distracted than 
those which are encumbered with secular affairs: 
besides, I think a greater blessing and acceptable- 
ness attends those duties, which are rightly per- 
formed, as proper to and within the limits of that 
calling to which God and the Church have spe- 
cially designed and consecrated some men. And 
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however, as to that spiritual government by which 
the devout soul is subject to Christ, and through 
His merits daily offers itself and its services to 
God, every private believer is a king and a priest, 
invested with the honour of a royal priesthood; 
yet as to ecclesiastical order, and the outward 
polity of the Church, I think confusion in religion 
will as certainly follow every man's turning priest 
or preacher, as it will in the State where every one 
affects to rule as king. 

I was always bred to more modest, and, I think, 
more pious principles : the consciousness to my 
spiritual defects makes me more prize and desire 
those pious assistances which holy and good mi- 
nisters, either bishops or presbyters, may afford 
me ; especially in these extremities to which God 
hath been pleased to suffer some of my subjects to 
reduce me, so as to leave them nothing more but 
my life to take from me ; and to leave me nothing 
to desire, which I thought might less provoke their 
jealousy and offence to deny me, than this, of 
having some means afforded me for my soul's 
comfort and support 

To which end I made choice of men, as no way 
(that I know) scandalous, so every way eminent 
for their learning and piety, no less than for their 
loyalty: nor can I imagine any exceptions to be 
made against them, but only this, that they may 
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seem too able, and too well affected toward me 
and my service- 
But this is not the first service (as I count it die 
best) in which they have forced me to serve my- 
self: though I must confess, I bear with more 
grief and impatience the want of my chaplains 
than of any other my servants, and next, if not 
beyond in some things, to the being sequestered 
from my wife and children; since from these in- 
deed more of human and temporary affections, but 
from those more of heavenly and eternal improve- 
ments, may be expected 

My comfort is, that in the enforced, not neg- 
lected want of ordinary means, God is wont to 
afford extraordinary supplies of His gifts and 
graces. 

If His Spirit will teach me, and help my infirmi- 
ties in prayer, reading and meditation, as I hope 
He will, I shall need no other either orator or 
instructor. 

To Thee tlierefore, my God, do I direct my 
now solitary prayers : what I want of others^ help, 
supply with the more immediate assistances of Thy 
Spirit, which alone can both enlighten my darkness 
and quicken my dulness. 

Thou Sun of Righteousness, Thou sacred Foun- 
tain of heavenly light and heat, at once clear and 
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warm my heart, both by instructing of me and in- 
terceding for me. In Thee is all fulness, from Thee 
is all sufficiency, by Thee is all acceptance. Thou 
art company enough, and comfort enough : Thou art 
my King, be also my Prophet and my Priest. Rule 
me, teach me, pray in me, for me, and be Thou ever 
with me. 

The single wrestlings of facob prevailed with Thee 
in that sacred duel, when he had none to second him 
but Thyself, who didst assist him with power to 
overcome Thee, and by a welcome violence to wrest 
a blessing from Thee. 

O look on me, Thy servant, in infinite mercy, whom 
Thou didst once bless with the joint and sociated de- 
votions of others, whose fervency might inflame the 
coldness of my affections towards Thee, when we went 
to or met in Thy house with the voice of joy and 
gladness, worshipping T/iee in the unity of spirits, 
and with the bond of peace. 

O forgive the neglect and not improving of those 
happy opportunities. 

It is now Thy pleasure that I should be as a peli- 
can in the wilderness, as a sparrow on the house-top, 
and as a coal scattered from all those pious glowings 
and devout reflections which might best kindle, pre- 
serve, and increase the holy fire of Thy graces on the 
altar of my heart, whence the sacrifice of prayers and 
incense of praises might be duly offered up to Thee. 
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Yet, O Thou that breakest not the bruised reed 
nor quenchest the smoking flax, do not despise the 
weakness of my prayers nor the smotherings of 
my soul in this uncomfortable loneness, to which 
I am constrained by some men's uncharitable de- 
nials of those helps which I much want and no 
less desire. 

O let the hardness of their hearts occasion the 
softenings of mine to Thee and for them. Let their 
hatred kindle my love; let their unreasonable denials 
of my religious desires the more excite my prayers to 
Thee; let their inexorable deafness incline Thine ear 
to me, who art a God easy to be intreated : Thine ear 
is not heavy, that it cannot, nor Thy heart hard, that 
it will not hear; nor Thy hand shortened, that it 
cannot help me Thy desolate suppliant. 

Thou permittest men to deprive me of those out- 
ward means which Thou hast appointed in Thy 
Church, but they cannot debar me from the com- 
munion of that inward grace which Thou alone 
breathest into humble hearts. 

O make me such, and Thou wilt teach me, Thou 
wilt hear me, Thou wilt help me: the broken and 
contrite heart, I know, Thou wilt not despise. 

Thou, O Lord, canst at once make me Thy temple, 
Thy priest, Thy sacrifice, and Thine altar ; while 
from an humble heart I (alone) daily offer up in 
holy meditations, fervent prayers, and unfeigned tears 
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myself to Thee, who preparest me for Thee, dwellest 
in me, and acceptest of me. 

Thou, O Lord, didst cause by secret supplies and 
miraculous infusions that the handful of meal in the 
vessel should not spend, nor the little oil in the cruse 
fail the widow during the time of drought and dearth. 

O look on my soul, which, as a widow, is now 
desolate and forsaken: let not those saving truths 
I have formerly learned now fail my memory, nor 
the sweet effusions of Thy Spirit, which I have 
sometime felt, now be wanting to my heart in this 
famine of ordinary and wholesome food, for the re- 
freshing of my soul. 

Which yet I had rather choose, than to feed from 
those hands who mingle my bread with ashes and 
my wine with gall, rather tormenting than teaching 
me, whose mouths are proner to bitter reproaches of 
me than to hearty prayers for me. 

Thou knowest, O Lord of truth, how oft they 
wrest Thy Holy Scriptures to my destruction, (which 
are clear for their subjection and my preservation) ; 
O let it not be to their damnation. 

Thou knowest how some men, under colour of long 
prayers, have sought to devour the houses of their 
brethren, their King, and their God. 

O let not those men's balms break my head, nor 
their cordials oppress my heart: I will evermore 
pray against their wickedness. 

p 
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XXV. 

Pexitextial Meditations and Vows nr the 
King's Solitude at Holdexby. 

Give tar to my words, O Lord, consider my medi- 
tation, and hearken to the voice of my cry, my King 
and my God, for unto Thte will I pray. 

I said in mine haste, I am cast out of the sight 
of Thine eyes ; nevertheless Thou hearest the voice of 
my supplication when I cry unto Thee. 

If Thou, Lord, shouldst be extreme to mark to hat 
is done amiss, who can abide it ? But there is mercy 
with Thee, that Thou maystbe feared; therefore shall 
sinners fly unto Thee. 

I acknowledge my sins before Thee, which have the 
aggravation of my condition, the emineney of my place 
adding weight to my offence. 

Forgive, I beseech Thee, my personal and my 
people f s sins, which are so far mine, as I have not 
improved the power Thou gavest me to Thy glory and 
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my subject? good. Thou hast now brought me from 
the glory and freedom of a king to be a prisoner to 
my own subjects ; justly, O Lord, as to Thy over- 
ruling hand, because in many things I have rebelled 
against Thee. 

Though Thou hast restrained my person, yet en- 
large my heart to Thee, and Thy grace towards me. 

I come far short of David's piety ; yet since I may 
equal Davids afflictions, give me also the comforts 
and sure mercies of David. 

Let the penitent sense I have of my sins be an 
evidence to me that Thou hast pardoned them. 

Let not the evils which I and my kingdoms have 
suffered seem little unto Thee, though Thou hast not 
punished us according to our sins. 

Turn Thee, O Lord, unto me: have mercy upon 
me, for I am desolate and afflicted. 

The sorrows of my heart are enlarged: O bring 
Thou me out of my troubles. 

Hast Thou forgotten to be gracious, and shut up 
Thy loving-kindness in displeasure ? 

remember Thy compassions of old, and Thy 
loving- kindnesses which have been for many ge- 
nerations. 

1 had utterly fainted, if I had not believed to see 
Thy goodness in the land of the living. 

Let not the sins of our prosperity deprive us of 
the benefit of Thy afflictions. 
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Let this fiery trial consume the dross which in 
long peace and plenty we had contracted. 

Though Thou continuest miseries, yet withdraw 
not Thy grace: what is wanting of prosperity, make 
up in patience and repentance 

And if Thy anger be not yet to be turned away, 
but Thy hand of justice must be stretched out still, 
let it, I beseech Thee, be against me and my fa- 
ther's house: as for these sheep, what have they 
done? 

Let my sufferings satiate the malice of mine and 
Thy Church's enemies. 

But let their cruelty never exceed the measure of 
my charity. 

Banish from me all thoughts of revenge, that I 
may not lose the reward nor Thou the glory of 
my patience. 

As Thou givest me a heart to forgive them, so I 
beseech Thee do Thou forgive what they have done 
against Thee and me. 

And now, O Lord, as Thou hast given me an 
heart to pray unto Thee, so hear and accept this 
vow which I make before Thee. 

If Thou wilt in mercy remember me and my king- 
doms in continuing the light of Thy Gospel, and 
settling Thy true religion among us; 

In restoring to us the benefit of the laws and the 
due execution of justice; 
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In suppressing the many schisms in Church and 
factions in State: 

If Thou wilt restore me and mine to the ancient 
rights and glory of my predecessors : 

If Thou wilt turn the hearts of my people to Thy- 
self in piety, to me in loyalty, and to one another in 
charity : 

If Thou wilt quench the flames and withdraw 
the fuel of these civil wars : 

If Thou wilt bless us with the freedom of public 
counsels, and deliver the honour of Parliaments from 
the insolency of the vulgar : 

If Thou wilt keep me from the great offence of 
enacting anything against my conscience, and espe- 
cially from consenting to sacrilegious rapines and 
spoilings of Thy Church : 

If Thou wilt restore me to a capacity to glorify 
Thee in doing good both to the Church and State; 

Then shall my soul praise Thee, and magnify Thy 
Name before my people: 

Then shall Thy glory be dearer to me than my 
crowns, and the advancement of true religion both 
in purity and power be my chief est care: 

Then will I rule my people with justice, and my 
kingdoms with equity. 

To Thy more immediate hand shall I ever owe, as 
the rightful succession, so the merciful restoration of 
my kingdoms, and the glory of them. 
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If Thou wilt bring me again with peace, safety, 
and honour, to my chief est city and my Parliament: 

If Thou wilt again put the sword of justice into 
my hand y to punish and protect : 

Then will I make all the world to see, and my 
very enemies to enjoy, the benefit of this vow and 
resolution of Christian charity which I now make 
unto Thee, O Lord. 

As I do freely pardon, for Christ's sake, those that 
have offended me in any kind, so my hand shall never 
be against any man, to revenge what is past, in regard 
of any particular injury done to me. 

We have been mutually punished in our unnatural 
divisions; for Thy sake, O Lord, and for the love 
of my Redeemer, have I purposed this in my heart 
that I will use all means in the ways of amnesty and 
indemnity which may most fully remove all fears 
and bury all jealousies in forgetfulness. 

Let Thy mercies be toward me and mine, as my 
resolutions of truth and peace are toward my people. 

Hear my prayer, O Lord, which goeth not out 
of feigned lips. 

Blessed be God, who hath not turned away my 
prayer nor taken His mercy from me. 

O my soul, commit Thy way to the Lord; trust 
in Him, and He shall bring it to pass. 

But if Thou wilt not restore me and mine, what 
am I that I should charge Thee foolishly ? 
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Thou, O Lord, hast given, and Thou hast taken; 
blessed be Thy Name. 

May my people and Thy Church be happy, if not 
by me, yet without me. 

XXVI. 

Upon the Army's Surprisal of the King at 
holdenby, and the ensuing distractions 
in the two Houses, the Army, and the 
City. 

What part God will have me now to act or 
suffer in this new and strange scene of affairs I 
am not much solicitous. Some little practice will 
serve that man who only seeks to represent a part 
of honesty and honour. 

This surprise of me tells the world that a king 
cannot be so low but he is considerable, adding 
weight to that party where he appears. 

This motion, like others of the times, seems 
eccentric and irregular, yet not well to be resisted 
or quieted : better swim down such a stream, than 
in vain to strive against it. 

These are but the strugglings of those twins 
which lately one womb enclosed, the younger 
striving to prevail against the elder ; what the 
Presbyterians have hunted after, the Independents 
now seek to catch for themselves. 
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So impossible it is for lines to be drawn from 
die centre, and not to divide from each other so 
much the wider, by how much they go ferther 
from the point of onion. 

That the builders of Babel should from division 
fall to confusion, is no wonder ; but for those that 
pretend to build Jerusalem, to divide their tongues 
and hands, is but an ill omen, and sounds too like 
the fury of those zealots whose intestine bitterness 
and divisions were the greatest occasion of the last 
fatal destruction of that city. 

Well may I change my keepers and prison, but 
not my captive condition ; only with this hope of 
bettering, that those who are so much professed 
patrons for the people's liberties cannot be utterly 
against the liberty of their King. What they de- 
mand for their own consciences, they cannot in 
reason deny to mine. 

In this they seem more ingenuous than the Pres- 
byterian rigour, who sometimes complaining of 
exacting their conformity to laws, are become the 
greatest exactors of other men's submission to their 
novel injunctions before they are stamped with 
the authority of laws, which they cannot well have 
without my consent 

It is a great argument that the Independents 
think themselves manumitted from their rivals' ser- 
vice, in that they carry on a business of such con- 
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sequence as the assuming my person into the 
Army's custody, without any commission but that 
of their own will and power. Such as will thus 
adventure on a King must not be thought over- 
modest or timorous to carry on any design they 
have a mind to. 

Their next motion menaces and scares both the 
two Houses and the City, which soon after acting 
over again that former part of tumultuary motions 
(never questioned, punished, or repented), must 
now suffer for both, and see their former sin 
in the glass of the present terrors and dis- 
tractions. 

No man is so blind as not to see herein the 
hand of Divine justice : they that by tumults first 
occasioned the raising of armies, must now be 
chastened by their own army for new tumults. 

So hardly can men. be content with one sin, 
but add sin to sin, till the latter punish the former. 
Such as were content to see me and many members 
of both Houses driven away by the first unsup- 
pressed tumults, are now forced to fly to an army, 
or defend themselves against them. 

But who can unfold the riddle of some men's 
justice? The members of both Houses who at 
first withdrew (as myself was forced to do) from 
the rudeness of the tumults, were counted de- 
serters, and outed of their places in Parliament; 
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such as stayed then, and enjoyed the benefit of 
the tumults, were asserted for the only Parliament- 
men. Now the fliers from and forsakers of their 
places carry the Parliamentary power along with 
them, complain highly against the tumults, and 
vindicate themselves by an army; such as re- 
mained and kept their stations are looked upon 
as abettors of tumultuary insolencies, and betrayers 
of the freedom and honour of Parliament 

Thus is power above all rule, order, and law ; 
where men look more to present advantages than 
their consciences, and the unchangeable rules of 
justice : while they are judges of others, they are 
forced to condemn themselves. 

Now the plea against tumults holds good, the 
authors and abettors of them are guilty of pro- 
digious insolencies, whenas before they were counted 
as friends and necessary assistants. 

I see vengeance pursues and overtakes (as the 
mice and rats are said to have done a bishop in 
Germany) them that thought to have escaped, and 
fortified themselves most impregnably against it, 
both by their multitude and compliance. 

Whom the laws cannot, God will punish by 
their own crimes and hands. 

I cannot but observe this Divine justice, yet 
with sorrow and pity ; for I always wished so 
well to Parliament and City, that I was sorry to 
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see them do or suffer anything unworthy such, 
great and considerable bodies in this kingdom. 

I was glad to see them only scared and hum- 
bled, not broken by that shaking. I never had so 
ill a thought of those cities as to despair of their 
loyalty to me, which mistakes might eclipse, but 
I never believed malice had quite put out. 

I pray God the storm be yet wholly passed over 
them ; upon whom I look, as Christ did sometime 
over Jerusalem, as objects of my prayers and tears, 
with compassionate grief, foreseeing those severer 
scatterings which will certainly befal such as wan- 
tonly refuse to be gathered to their duty : fatal 
blindness frequently attending and punishing wil- 
fulness, so that men shall not be able at last to 
prevent their sorrows who would not timely repent 
of their sins ; nor shall they be suffered to enjoy 
the comforts who securely neglect the counsels 
belonging to their peace. They will find that 
brethren in iniquity are not far from becoming 
insolent enemies, there being nothing harder than 
to keep ill men long in one mind. 

Nor is it possible to gain a fair period for those 
motions, which go rather in a round and circle of 
fancy than in a right line of reason tending to the 
law, the only centre of public consistency, whither 
I pray God at last bring all sides. 

Which will easily be done, when we shall fully 
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see how much more happy we axe to be subject to 
the known laws than to the various wills of any 
men, seem they never so plausible at first. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extra- 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, soon 
grows weary of itself, and ends in a refractory 
sullenness : people's rebounds are often in their 
faces who first put them upon those violent 
strokes. 

For the Army (which is so far excusable as they 
act according to soldiers' principles and interests, 
demanding pay and indemnity,) I think it neces- 
sary, in order to the public peace, that they should 
be satisfied as far as is just, no man being more 
prone to consider them than myself. Though they 
have fought against me, yet I cannot but so far 
esteem that valour and gallantry they have some- 
time shewed, as to wish I may never want such 
men to maintain myself, my laws, and my king- 
doms in such a peace as wherein they may en- 
joy their share and proportion as much as any 
men. 

But Thou, O Lord, who art perfect unity in 
a sacred Trinity, in mercy behold those whom Thy 
justice hath divided. 

Deliver me from the strivings of my people, and 
make me to see how much they need my prayers and 
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pity, who agreed to fight against me, and yet are now 
ready to fight against one another ; to the continuance 
of my kingdom's distractions. 

Discover to all sides t/ie ways of peace from which 
they have swerved, which consists not in the divided 
wills of parties, but in the joint and due observation 
of the laws. 

Make me willing to go whither Thou wilt lead 
me by Thy providence ; and be Thou ever with me, 
that I may see Thy constancy in the world's variety 
and changes. 

Make me even such as Thou wouldest have me, 
that I may at last enjoy that safety and tranquillity 
which Thou alone canst give me. 

Divert, I pray Thee, O Lord, Thy heavy wrath 
justly hanging over those populous cities, whose plenty 
is prone to add fuel to their luxury, their wealth to 
make them wanton, their multitudes tempting them 
to security, and their security exposing them to un- 
expected miseries. 

Give them eyes to see, hearts to consider, wills to 
embrace, and courage to act those things which belong 
to Thy glory and the public peace, lest their calamity 
come upon them as an armed man. 

Teach them that they cannot want enemies who 
abound in sin, nor shall they be long undisarmed 
and undestroyed who with a high hand persisting 
to fight against Thee and the clear convictions of 
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their own consciences, fight more against themselves 
than ever they did against me. 

Their sins exposing them to Thy justice, their 
riches to others' injuries, their number to tumults, 
and their tumults to confusion. 

Though they have with much forwardness helped 
to destroy me, yet let not my fall be their ruin. 

Let me not so much consider either what they have 
done or I have suffered \chiefly at first by them) as 
to forget to imitate my crucified Redeemer, to plead 
their ignorance for their pardon; and in my dying 
extremities to pray to Thee, O Father, to forgive 
them, for they knew not what they did. 

The tears they have denied me in my saddest con- 
dition, give them grace to bestow upon themselves; 
who the less they weep for me, the more cause they 
have to weep for themselves. 

O Id not my blood be upon them and their children, 
whom the fraud and faction of some, not the malice 
of all, have excited to crucify me. 

But Thou, O Lord, canst and wilt (as Thou didst 
my Redeemer) both exalt and perfect me by my suf- 
ferings, which have more in them of Thy mercy than 
of man! s cruelty or Thy own justice. 
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XXVII. 
To the Prince of Wales. 

Son, if these papers, with some others wherein 
I have set down the private reflections of my con- 
science and my most impartial thoughts touching 
the chief passages which have been most remark- 
able or disputed in my late troubles, come to your 
hands, to whom they are chiefly designed, they 
may be so far useful to you as to state your judg- 
ment aright in what hath passed ; whereof a pious 
is the best use can be made ; and they may also 
give you some directions how to remedy the pre- 
sent distempers, and prevent, if God will, the like 
for time to come. 

It is some kind of deceiving and lessening the 
injury of my long restraint when I find my leisure 
and solitude have produced something worthy of 
myself and useful to you ; that neither you nor 
any other may hereafter measure my cause by the 
success, nor my judgment of things by my mis- 
fortunes ; which I count the greater by far because 
they have so far lighted upon you and some others 
whom I have most cause to love, as well as my- 
self, and of whose unmerited sufferings I have 
a greater sense than of mine own. 

But this advantage of wisdom you have above 
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most princes, that you have begun and now spent 
some years of discretion in the experience of trou- 
bles and exercise of patience ; wherein piety and 
all virtues, both moral and political, are commonly 
better planted to a thriving, as trees set in winter, 
than in the warmth and serenity of times, or amidst 
those delights which usually attend princes' courts 
in times of peace and plenty ; which are prone 
either to root up all plants of true virtue and 
honour, or to be contented only with some leaves 
and withering formalities of them, without any real 
fruits such as tend to the public good, for which 
princes should always remember they are born and 
by providence designed. 

The evidence of which different education the 
Holy Writ affords us in the contemplation of 
David and Rehoboam, the one prepared by many 
afflictions for a flourishing kingdom, the other 
softened by the unparalleled prosperity of Solo- 
mon's court, and so corrupted to the great dimi- 
nution both for peace, honour and kingdom, by 
those flatteries which are as inseparable from pros- 
perous princes as flies are from fruit in summer, 
whom adversity, like cold weather, drives away. 

I had rather you should be Charles le Bon than 
le Grand, 'good' than 'great.' I hope God hath 
designed you to be both, having so early put you 
into the exercise of His graces and gifts bestowed 
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upon you, which may best weed out all vicious in- 
clinations and dispose you to those princely en- 
dowments and employments which will most gain 
the love and intend the welfare of those over whom 
God shall place you. 

With God I would have you begin and end, 
who is King of kings, the Sovereign Disposer of 
the kingdoms of the world, who pulleth down one 
and setteth up another. 

The best government and highest sovereignty 
you can attain to is to be subject to Him, that 
the sceptre of His Word and Spirit may rule in 
your heart 

The true glory of princes consists in advancing 
God's glory, in the maintenance of true religion 
and the Church's good, also in the dispensation 
of civil power with justice and honour to the 
public peace. 

Piety will make you prosperous, at least it 
will keep you from being miserable; nor is he 
much a loser that loseth all, yet saveth his own 
soul at last 

To which centre of true happiness God, I trust, 
hath and will graciously direct all these black lines 
of affliction which He hath been pleased to draw 
on me, and by which He hath, I hope, drawn me 
nearer to Himself. You have already tasted of 
that cup whereof I have liberally drunk, which 
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I look upon as God's physic, having that in health- 
fulness which it wants in pleasure. 

Above all I would have you, as I hope you are 
already, well grounded and settled in your re- 
ligion, the best profession of which I have ever 
esteemed that of the Church of England, in which 
you have been educated ; yet I would have your 
own judgment and reason now seal to that sacred 
bond which education hath written, that it may 
be judiciously your own religion, and not other 
men's custom or tradition which you profess. 

In this I charge you to persevere, as coming 
nearest to God's word for doctrine and to the pri- 
mitive examples for government, with some little 
amendment, which I have otherwhere expressed 
and often offered, though in vain. Your fixation 
in matters of religion will not be more necessary 
for your soul's than your kingdoms' peace, when 
God shall bring you to them. 

For I have observed that the devil of rebellion 
doth commonly turn himself into an angel of re- 
formation, and the old serpent can pretend new 
lights. When some men's consciences accuse them 
for sedition and faction, they stop its mouth with 
the name and noise of religion ; when piety pleads 
for peace and patience, they cry out zeal 

So that unless in this point you be well settled, 
you shall never want temptations to destroy you 

l — 
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and yours, under pretensions of reforming matters 
of religion, for that seems, even to worst men, as 
the best and most auspicious beginning of their 
worst designs. 

Where besides the novelty, which is taking 
enough with the vulgar, every one hath an af- 
fectation, by seeming forward to an outward re- 
formation of religion, to be thought zealous; 
hoping to cover those irreligious deformities whereto 
they are conscious by a severity of censuring other 
men's opinions or actions. 

Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying 
to any public discriminations in matters of religion, 
contrary to what is in your judgment and the 
Church well settled. Your partial adhering, as 
head, to any one side, gains you not so great ad- 
vantages in some men's hearts (who are prone to 
be of their king's religion) as it loseth you in others, 
who think themselves and their profession first 
despised, then persecuted by you. Take such 
a course as may either with calmness and charity 
quite remove the seeming differences and offences 
by impartiality, or so order affairs in point of 
power that you shall not need to fear or flatter 
any faction. For if ever you stand in need of 
them, or must stand to their courtesy, you are 
undone : the serpent will devour the dove. You 
may never expect less of loyalty, justice, or hu- 
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manity, than from those who engage into religious 
rebellion : their interest is always made God's ; 
under the colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with greatest security, but applause, as to 
the populacy: you may hear from them Jacob's 
voice, but you shall feel they have Esau's hands. 

Nothing seemed less considerable than the Pres- 
byterian faction in England for many years, so 
compliant they were to public order ; nor, indeed, 
was their party great either in Church or State as 
to men's judgments. But as soon as discontents 
drove men into sidings, as ill humours fall to the 
disaffected part, which causeth inflammations, so 
did all at first who affected any novelties adhere 
to that side, as the most remarkable and specious 
note of difference then in point of religion. 

All the lesser factions at first were officious ser- 
vants to Presbytery, their great master, till time 
and military success, discovering to each their 
peculiar advantages, invited them to part stakes, 
and leaving the joint-stock of uniform religion, 
pretended each to drive for their party the trade 
of profits and preferments, to the breaking and 
undoing not only of the Church and State, but 
even of Presbytery itself, which seemed and hoped 
at first to have engrossed all. 

Let nothing seem little or despicable to you in 
matters which concern religion and the Church's 
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peace, so as to neglect a speedy reforming and 
effectual suppressing errors and schisms which 
seem at first but as a hand-breadth, yet by sedi- 
tious spirits, as by strong winds, are soon made 
to cover and darken the whole heaven. 

When you have done justice to God, your own 
soul, and His Church, in the profession and pre- 
servation both of truth and unity in religion, the 
next main hinge on which your prosperity will 
depend and move is that of civil justice, wherein 
the settled laws of these kingdoms, to which you 
are rightly heir, are the most excellent rules you 
can govern by ; which, by an admirable tempera- 
ment, give very much to subjects industry, liberty, 
and happiness, and yet reserve enough to the 
majesty and prerogative of any king who owns 
his people as subjects, not as slaves ; whose sub- 
jection, as it preserves their property, peace, and 
safety, so it will never diminish your rights nor 
their ingenuous liberties, which consist in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of their industry and the 
benefit of those laws to which themselves have 
consented. 

Never charge your head with such a crown as 
shall by its heaviness oppress the whole body; 
the weakness of whose parts cannot return any- 
thing of strength, honour, or safety to the head, 
but a necessary debilitation and ruin. 
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Your prerogative is best shewed and exercised in 
remitting rather than exacting the rigour of the laws, 
there being nothing worse than legal tyranny. 

In these two points, the preservation of esta- 
blished religion and laws, I may, without vanity, 
turn the reproach of my sufferings, as to the world's 
censure, into the honour of a kind of martyrdom, 
as to the testimony of my own conscience ; the 
troublers of my kingdoms having nothing else 
to object against me but this, that I prefer re- 
ligion and laws established before those altera- 
tions they propounded. 

And so, indeed, I do and ever shall, till I am 
convinced by better arguments than what hitherto 
have been chiefly used towards me, — tumults, 
armies, and prisons. 

I cannot yet learn that lesson, nor I hope ever 
will you, that it is safe for a king to gratify any 
faction with the perturbation of the laws, in which 
is wrapped up the public interest and the good of 
the community. 

How God will deal with me as to the removal 
of these pressures and indignities which His justice 
by the very unjust hands of some of my subjects 
hath been pleased to lay upon me, I cannot tell S 
nor am I much solicitous what wrong I suffer from 
men, while I retain in my soul what I believe is 
right before God. 
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I have offered all for reformation and safety, 
that in reason, honour, and conscience I can, re- 
serving only what I cannot consent unto without 
an irreparable injury to my own soul, the Church, 
and my people, and to you also, as the next and 
undoubted heir of my kingdoms. 

To which if the Divine providence, to whom no 
difficulties are insuperable, shall in His due time 
after my decease bring you, as I hope He will, 
my counsel and charge to you is, that you seriously 
consider the former real or objected miscarriages 
which might occasion my troubles, that you may 
avoid them. 

Never repose so much, upon any man's single 
counsel, fidelity, and discretion in managing affairs 
of the first magnitude (that is, matters of religion 
and justice) as to create in yourself or others 
a diffidence of your own judgment, which is likely 
to be always more constant and impartial to the 
interests of your crown and kingdom than any 
man's. 

Next, beware of exasperating any factions by 
the crossness and asperity of some men's passions, 
humours, or private opinions employed by you, 
grounded only upon the differences in lesser mat- 
ters, which are but the skirts and suburbs of 
religion. 

Wherein a charitable connivance and Christian 
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toleration often dissipates their strength whom 
rougher opposition fortifies, and puts the despised 
and oppressed party into such combinations as 
may most enable them to get a full revenge on 
those they count their persecutors, who are com- 
monly assisted by that vulgar commiseration which 
attends all that are said to suffer under the notion 
of religion. 

Provided the differences amount not to an in- 
solent opposition of laws and government, or re- 
ligion established, as to the essentials of them; 
such motions and minings are intolerable. 

Always keep up solid piety, and those funda- 
mental truths which mend both hearts and lives 
of men, with impartial favour and justice. 

Take heed that outward circumstances and for- 
malities of religion devour not all or the best en- 
couragements of learning, industry, and piety ; but 
with an equal eye and impartial hand distribute 
favours and rewards to all men, as you find them 
for their real goodness, both in abilities and fidelity, 
worthy and capable of them. 

This will be sure to gain you the hearts of the 
best, and the most too ; who, though they be not 
good themselves, yet are glad to see the severer 
ways of virtue at any time sweetened by temporal 
rewards. 

I have, you see, conflicted with different and 
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opposite factions, (for so I must needs call and 
count all those that act not in any conformity to 
the laws established in Church and State). No 
sooner have they by force subdued what they 
counted their common enemy, (that is, all those 
that adhered to the laws and to me,) and are 
secured from that fear, but they are divided into 
so high a rivalty as sets them more at defiance 
against each other than against their first ant- 
agonists. 

Time will dissipate all factions, when once the 
rough horns of private men's covetous and ambi- 
tious designs shall discover themselves, which were 
at first wrapped up and hidden under the soft and 
smooth pretensions of religion, reformation, and 
liberty. As the wolf is not less cruel, so he will 
be more justly hated when he shall appear no 
better than a wolf under sheep's clothing. 

But as for the seduced train of the vulgar, who 
in their simplicity follow those disguises, my charge 
and counsel to you is, that as you need no pallia- 
tions for any designs (as other men) so that you 
study really to exceed (in true and constant de- 
monstrations of goodness, piety, and virtue to- 
wards the people) even all those men that make 
the greatest noise and ostentations of religion; 
so you shall neither fear any detection (as they 
do who have but the face and mask of goodness) ; 
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nor shall you frustrate the just expectations of 
your people, who cannot in reason promise them- 
selves so much good from any subjects' novelties, 
as from the virtuous constancy of their king. 

When these mountains of congealed factions 
shall, by the sunshine of God's mercy and the 
splendour of your virtues, be thawed and dissi- 
pated, and the abused vulgar shall have learned 
that none are greater oppressors of their estates, 
liberties, and consciences than those men that en- 
title themselves the patrons and vindicators of 
them, only to usurp power over them ; let, then, 
no passion betray you to any study of revenge 
upon those whose own sin and folly will suf- 
ficiently punish them in due time. 

But as soon as the forked arrow of factious 
emulations is drawn out, use all princely arts and 
clemency to heal the wounds, that the smart of the 
cure may not equal the anguish of the hurt. 

I have offered acts of indemnity and oblivion 
to so great a latitude, as may include all that can 
but suspect themselves to be any way obnoxious 
to the laws ; and which might serve to exclude all 
future jealousies and insecurities. 

I would have you always propense to the same 
way; whenever it shall be desired and expected, 
let it be granted, not only as an act of State policy 
and necessity, but of Christian charity and choice. 
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It is all I have now left me, a power to forgive 
those that have deprived me of all ; and I thank 
God I have a heart to do it, and joy as much in 
this grace which God hath given me, as in all my 
former enjoyments ; for this is a greater argument 
of God's love to me than any prosperity can be. 

Be confident, as I am, that the most of all sides 
who have done amiss have done so not out of 
malice, but mis-information or misapprehension 
of things. 

None will be more loyal and faithful to me and 
you than those subjects who, sensible of their 
errors and our injuries, will feel in their own souls 
most vehement motives to repentance, and earnest 
desires to make some reparations for their former 
defects. 

As your quality sets you beyond any duel with 
any subject, so the nobleness of your mind must 
raise you above the meditating any revenge, or 
executing your anger upon the many. 

The more conscious you shall be to your own 
merits upon your people, the more prone you will 
be to expect all love and loyalty from them, and 
to inflict no punishment upon them for former mis- 
carriages : you will have more inward complacency 
in pardoning one than in punishing a thousand. 

This I write to you, not despairing of God's 
mercy and my subjects' affections towards you, 
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both which I hope you will study to deserve; 
yet we cannot merit of God but by His own 
mercy. 

If God shall see fit to restore me, and yon after 
me, to those enjoyments which the laws have as- 
signed to us, and no subjects without a high de- 
gree of guilt and sin can divest us of; then may 
I have better opportunity, when I shall be so 
happy to see you in peace, to let you more fully 
understand the things that belong to God's glory, 
your own honour, and the kingdom's peace. 

But if you never see my face again, and God 
will have me buried in such a barbarous imprison- 
ment and obscurity (which the perfecting some 
men's designs requires), wherein few hearts that 
love me are permitted to exchange a word or 
a look with me; I do require and in treat you, 
as your father and your King, that you never 
suffer your heart to receive the least check against 
or disaffection from the true religion established 
in the Church of England 

I tell you I have tried it, and after much search 
and many disputes have concluded it to be the 
best in the world ; not only in the community, as 
Christian, but also in the special notion, as re- 
formed ; keeping the middle way between the 
pomp of superstitious tyranny, and the meanness 
of fantastic anarchy. 
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Not but that (the draught being excellent as 
to the main, both for doctrine and government, 
in the Church of England) some lines, as in very- 
good figures, may haply need some sweetening or 
polishing : which might here have easily been done 
by a safe and gentle hand, if some men's precipi- 
tancy had not violently demanded such rude al- 
terations as would have quite destroyed all the 
beauty and proportions of the whole. 

The scandal of the late troubles, which some 
may object and urge to you against the Protestant 
religion established in England, is easily answered 
to them or your own thoughts in this, that scarce 
any one who hath been a beginner, or an active 
prosecutor of this late war against the Church, the 
laws, and me, either was or is a true lover, em- 
bracer, or practiser of the Protestant religion es- 
tablished in England; which neither gives such 
rules, nor ever before set such examples. 

It is true some heretofore had the boldness to 
present threatening petitions to their princes and 
parliaments, which others of the same faction 
(but of worse spirits) have now put in execution. 
But let not counterfeit and disorderly zeal abate 
your value and esteem of true piety : both of them 
are to be known by their fruits. The sweetness 
of the vine and fig-tree is not to be despised, 
though the brambles and thorns should pretend 
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And if neither I nor you be ever restored to our 
rights, but God in His severest justice will punish 
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my subjects with continuance in their sin, and 
suffer them to be deluded with the prosperity of 
their wickedness, I hope God will give me and 
you that grace which will teach and enable us to 
want as well as to wear a crown, which is not 
worth taking up or enjoying upon sordid, dis- 
honourable, and irreligious terms. 

Keep you to true principles of piety, virtue, 
and honour, you shall never want a kingdom. 

A principal point of your honour will consist 
in your conferring all respect, love, and protec- 
tion on your mother, my wife; who hath many 
ways deserved well of me, and chiefly in this, that 
(having been a means to bless me with so many 
hopeful children, all which, with their mother, 
I recommend to your love and care) she hath been 
content, with incomparable magnanimity and pa- 
tience, to suffer both for and with me and you. 

My prayer to God Almighty is, (whatever be- 
comes of me, who am, I thank God, wrapt up 
and fortified in my own innocence and His grace,) 
that He would be pleased to make you an anchor, 
or harbour rather, to these tossed and weather- 
beaten kingdoms ; a repairer, by your wisdom, 
justice, piety, and valour, of what the folly and 
wickedness of some men have so far ruined, as 
to leave nothing entire in Church or State, to the 
crown, the nobility, the clergy, or the commons, 
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either as to laws, liberties, estates, order, honour, 
conscience, or lives. 

When they have destroyed me (for I know not 
how far God may permit the malice and cruelty 
of my enemies to proceed, and such apprehen- 
sions some men's words and actions have already 
given me), as I doubt not but my blood will cry 
aloud for vengeance to Heaven, so I beseech God 
not to pour out His wrath upon the generality of 
the people, who have either deserted me, or en- 
gaged against me, through the artifice and hypo- 
crisy of their leaders, whose inward horror will 
be their first tormentor, nor will they escape ex- 
emplary judgments. 

For those that loved me, I pray God they may 
have no miss of me when I am gone; so much 
I wish and hope that all good subjects may be 
satisfied with the blessings of your presence and 
virtues. 

For those that repent of any defects in their 
duty toward me, as I freely forgive them in the 
word of a Christian King, so I believe you will 
find them truly zealous to repay with interest that 
loyalty and love to you which was due to me. 

In sum, what good I intended, do you perform, 
when God shall give you power. Much good 
I have offered, more I purposed to Church and 
State, if times had been capable of it 
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The deception will soon vanish, and the vizards 
will fall off apace. This mask of religion on the 
face of rebellion (for so it now plainly appears, 
since my restraint and cruel usage, that they 
fought not for me, as was pretended) will not 
long serve to hide some men's deformities. 

Happy times, I hope, attend you, wherein your 
subjects (by their miseries) will have learned, That 
religion to their God, and loyalty to their King, 
cannot be parted, without both their sin and their 
infelicity. 

I pray God bless you, and establish your king 
doms in righteousness, your soul in true religion, 
and your honour in the love of God and your 
people. 

And if God will have disloyalty perfected by 
my destruction, let my memory ever with my name 
live in you, as of your father that loves you, and 
once a King of three flourishing kingdoms; whom 
God thought fit to honour not only with the sceptre 
and government of them, but also with the suffer- 
ing many indignities and an untimely death for 
them, while I studied to preserve the rights of 
the Church, the power of the laws, the honour 
of my crown, the privilege of Parliaments, the 
liberties of my people, and my own conscience, 
which, I thank God, is dearer to me than a thou- 
sand kingdoms. 

R 
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I know God can, I hope He yet will restore 
me to my rights : I cannot despair either of His 
mercy, or of my people's love and pity. 

At worst, I trust I shall but go before you to 
a better kingdom, which God hath prepared for 
me, and me for it, through my Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to whose mercies I commend you and all mine. 

Farewell till we meet, if not on earth, yet in 
heaven. 

XXVIII. 

Meditations upon Death, after the Votes 
of Non-Addresses, and His Majesty's closer 
Imprisonment in Carisbrook Castle. 

As I have leisure enough, so I have cause more 
than enough to meditate upon and prepare for my 
death ; for I know there are but few steps between 
the prisons and graves of princes. 

It is God's indulgence which gives me the space, 
but man's cruelty that gives me the sad occasions 
for these thoughts. 

For, besides the common burden of mortality, 
which lies upon me as a man, I now bear the heavy 
load of other men's ambitions, fears, jealousies, 
and cruel passions, whose envy or enmity against 
me makes their own lives seem deadly to them, 
while I enjoy any part of mine. 
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I thank God my prosperity made me not wholly 
a stranger to the contemplations of mortality : 
those are never unseasonable, since this is always 
uncertain, death being an eclipse which oft hap- 
peneth as well in clear as cloudy days. 

But now my long and sharp adversity hath so 
reconciled in me those natural antipathies between 
life and death which are in all men, that, I thank 
God, the common terrors of it are dispelled, and 
the special horror of it, as to my particular, much 
allayed : for although my death at present may 
justly be represented to me with all those terrible 
aggravations which the policy of cruel and im- 
placable enemies can put upon it, (affairs being 
drawn to the very dregs of malice) ; yet, I bless 
God, I can look upon all those stings as unpoison- 
ous, though sharp, since my Redeemer hath either 
pulled them out, or given me the antidote of His 
death against them ; which, as to the immaturity, 
unjustice, shame, scorn, and cruelty of it, exceeded 
whatever I can fear. 

Indeed, I never did find so much the life of 
religion, the feast of a good conscience, and the 
brazen wall of a judicious integrity and constancy, 
as since I came to these closer conflicts with the 
thoughts of death. 

I am not so old as to be weary of life, nor, 
I hope, so bad as to be either afraid to die, or 
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ashamed to live. True, I am so afflicted, as 
might make me sometime even desire to die, if 
I did not consider that it is the greatest glory 
of a Christian's life to die daily, in conquering, 
by a lively faith and patient hopes of a better 
life, those partial and quotidian deaths which kill 
us, as it were, by piece-meals, and make us over- 
live our own fates ; while we are deprived of 
health, honour, liberty, power, credit, safety, or 
estate, and those other comforts of dearest re- 
lations, which are as the life of our lives. 

Though, as a King, I think myself to live in 
nothing temporal so much as in the love and 
goodwill of my people ; for which, as I have suf- 
fered many deaths, so I hope I am not in that 
point as yet wholly dead : notwithstanding my 
enemies have used all the poison of falsity and 
violence of hostility to destroy, first the love and 
loyalty which is in my subjects, and then all that 
content of life in me which from these I chiefly 
enjoyed. 

Indeed, they have left me but little of life, and 
only the husk and shell, as it were, which their 
further malice and cruelty can take from me; 
having bereaved me of all those worldly comforts 
for which life itself seems desirable to men. 

But, O my soul, think not that life too long 
or tedious wherein God gives thee any oppor- 
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tunities, if not to do, yet to suffer with such Chris- 
tian patience and magnanimity in a good cause, 
as are the greatest honour of our lives, and the 
best improvement of our deaths. 

I know that in point of true Christian valour 
it argues pusillanimity to desire to die out of weari- 
ness of life, and a want of that heroic greatness 
of spirit which becomes a Christian, in the patient 
and generous sustaining those afflictions which, as 
shadows, necessarily attend us while we are in 
this body, and which are lessened or enlarged as 
the sun of our prosperity moves higher or lower, 
whose total absence is best recompensed with the 
dew of heaven. 

The assaults of affliction may be terrible, like 
Samson's lion, but they yield much sweetness 
to those that date to encounter and overcome 
them ; who know how to overlive the witherings 
of their gourds without discontent or peevishness, 
while they may yet converse with God. 

That I must die as a man is certain: that I 
may die a King by the hands of my own subjects, 
a violent, sudden, and barbarous death, in the 
strength of my years, in the midst of my king- 
doms, my friends and loving subjects being help- 
less spectators, my enemies insolent revilers and 
triumphers over me, living, dying, and dead, is 
so probable in human reason, that God hath taught 
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me not to hope otherwise as to man's cruelty; 
however, I despair not of God's infinite mercy. 

I know my life is the object of the devil's and 
wicked men's malice, but yet under God's sole 
custody and disposal: whom I do not think to 
natter for longer life, by seeming prepared to die; 
but I humbly desire to depend upon Him, and to 
submit to His will both in life and death, in what 
order soever He is pleased to lay them out to me. 

I confess it is not easy for me to contend with 
those many horrors of death wherewith God suf- 
fers me to be tempted ; which are equally horrid 
either in the suddenness of a barbarous assassina- 
tion, or in those greater formalities whereby my 
enemies (being more solemnly cruel) will, it may 
be, seek to add (as those did who crucified Christ) 
the mockery of justice to the cruelty of malice. 
That -I may be destroyed, as with greater pomp 
and artifice so with less pity, it will be but a neces- 
sary policy to make my death appear as an act 
of justice done by subjects upon their sovereign ; 
who know that no law of God or man invests 
them with any power of judicature without me, 
much less against me ; and who, being sworn and 
bound by all that is sacred before God and man 
to endeavour my preservation, must pretend jus- 
tice to cover their perjury. 

It is, indeed, a sad fate for any man to have 
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his enemies to be his accusers, parties, and judges, 
but most desperate when this is acted by the in- 
solence of subjects against their sovereign, wherein 
those who have had the chiefest hand, and are most 
guilty of contriving the public troubles, must by 
shedding my blood seem to wash their own hands 
of that innocent blood whereof they are now most 
evidently guilty before God and man, and, I be- 
lieve, in their own consciences too; while they 
carried on unreasonable demands, first by tumults, 
after by armies. Nothing makes mean spirits 
more cowardly cruel in managing their usurped 
power against their lawful superiors than this, the 
guilt of their unjust usurpation; notwithstanding 
those specious and popular pretensions of justice 
against delinquents, applied only to disguise at 
first the monstrousness of their designs, who de- 
spaired, indeed, of possessing the power and profits 
of the vineyard, till the heir, whose right it is, be 
cast out and slain. 

With them my greatest fault must be, that I 
would not either destroy myself, with the Church 
and State, by my word, or not suffer them to do 
it unresisted by the sword, whose covetous am- 
bition no concessions of mine could ever yet 
either satisfy or abate. 

Nor is it likely they will ever think that king- 
dom of brambles, which some men seek to erect 
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(at once weak, sharp, and fruitless either to God 
or man), is like to thrive, till watered with the royal 
blood of those whose right the kingdom is. 

Well, God's will be done. I doubt not but my 
innocence will find Him both my protector and 
my advocate, who is my only Judge; whom I 
own as King of kings, not only for the eminence 
of His power and majesty above them, but also 
for that singular care and protection which He 
hath over them ; who knows them to be exposed 
to as many dangers (being the greatest patrons of 
law, justice, order, and religion on earth) as there 
be either men or devils which love confusion. 

Nor will He suffer those men long to prosper 
in their Babel, who build it with the bones and 
cement it with the blood of their kings. 

I am confident they will find avengers of my 
death among themselves : the injuries I have 
sustained from them shall be first punished by 
them, who agreed in nothing so much as in op- 
posing me. 

Their impatience to bear the loud cry of my 
blood, shall make them think no way better to 
expiate it than by shedding theirs who with them 
most thirsted after mine. 

The sad confusions following my destruction 
are already presaged and confirmed to me by 
those I have lived to see since my troubles, in 
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which God alone (who only could) hath many 
ways pleaded my cause, not- suffering them to go 
unpunished whose confederacy in sin was their 
only security ; who have cause to fear that God 
will both further divide, and by mutual vengeance 
afterward destroy them. 

My greatest conquest of death is from the power 
and love of Christ, who hath swallowed up death 
in the victory of His Resurrection and the glory 
of His Ascension. 

My next comfort is, that He give me not only 
the honour to imitate His example in suffering 
for righteousness* sake (though obscured by the 
foulest charges of tyranny and injustice), but also 
that charity, which is the noblest revenge upon 
and victory over my destroyers ; by which, I thank 
God, I can both forgive them and pray for them, 
that God would not impute my blood to them, 
further than to convince them what need they 
have of Christ's blood to wash their souls from 
the guilt of shedding mine. 

At present, the will of my enemies seems to 
be their only rule, their power the measure, and 
their success the exacter of what they please to 
call justice; while they flatter themselves with 
the fancy of their own safety by my danger, and 
the security of their lives and designs by my death ; 
forgetting that as the greatest temptations to sin 
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are wrapped up in seeming prosperities, so the 
severest vengeances of God are then most ac- 
complished when men are suffered to complete 
their wicked purposes. 

I bless God I pray not so much that this bitter 
cup of a violent death may pass from me, as that 
of His wrath may pass from all those whose 
hands by deserting me are sprinkled, or by act- 
ing and consenting to my death, are embrued 
with my blood. 

The will of God hath confined and concluded 
mine: I shall have the pleasure of dying, with- 
out any pleasure of desired vengeance. 

This, I think, becomes a Christian toward his 
enemies, and a King toward his subjects. 

They cannot deprive me of more than I am 
content to lose, when God sees fit by their hands 
to take it from me ; whose mercy, I believe, will 
more than infinitely recompense whatever by man's 
injustice He is pleased to deprive me of. 

The glory attending my death will far surpass 
all I could enjoy or conceive in life. 

I shall not want the heavy and envied crowns 
of this world, when my God hath mercifully crowned 
and consummated His graces with glory, and ex- 
changed the shadows of my earthly kingdoms 
among men for the substance of that heavenly 
kingdom with Himself. 
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For the censures of the world, I know the sharp 
and necessary tyranny of my destroyers will suf- 
ficiently confute the calumnies of tyranny against 
me. I am persuaded I am happy in the judicious 
love of the ablest and best of my subjects, who 
do not only pity and pray for me, but would be 
content even to die with me or for me. 

These know how to excuse my failings as a man, 
and yet to retain and pay their duty to me as their 
King; there being no religious necessity binding 
any subjects, by pretending to punish, infinitely to 
exceed the faults and errors of their princes, es- 
pecially there where more than sufficient satis- 
faction hath been made to the public, the en- 
joyment of which private ambitions have hitherto 
frustrated. 

Others, I believe, of softer tempers and less 
advantaged by my ruin, do already feel sharp 
convictions and some remorse in their consciences ; 
where they cannot but see the proportions of their 
evil dealings against me in the measure of God's 
retaliations upon them, who cannot hope long to 
enjoy their own thumbs and toes, having, under 
pretence of paring others' nails, been so cruel as 
to cut olF their chiefest strength. 

The punishment of the more insolent and ob- 
stinate may be like that of Korah and his com- 
plices (at once mutinying against both prince and 
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priest), in such a method of divine justice as is 
not ordinary ; the earth of the lowest and meanest 
people opening upon them, and swallowing them 
up in a just disdain of their ill-gotten and worse 
used authority, upon whose support and strength 
they chiefly depended for their building and es- 
tablishing their designs against me, the Church 
and State. 

My chiefest comfort in death consists in my 
peace, which, I trust, is made with God; before 
whose exact tribunal I shall not fear to appear as 
to the cause so long disputed by the sword be- 
tween me and my causeless enemies; where I 
doubt not but His righteous judgment will con- 
fute their fallacy, who from worldly success (rather 
like sophisters than sound Christians) draw those 
popular conclusions for God's approbation of their 
actions; whose wise Providence, we know, oft 
permits many events which His revealed Word 
(the only clear, safe, and fixed rule of good actions 
and good consciences) in no sort approves. 

I am confident the justice of my cause and 
clearness of my conscience before God and toward 
my people will carry me as much above them in 
God's decision, as their successes have lifted them 
above me in the vulgar opinion : who consider 
not that many times those undertakings of men 
are lifted up to heaven in the prosperity and ap- 
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plause of the world, whose rise is from hell, as 
to the injuriousness and oppression of the de- 
sign. The prosperous winds which oft fill the 
sails of pirates, do not justify their piracy and 
rapine. 

I look upon it with infinite more cpntent and 
quiet of soul, to have been worsted in my en- 
forced contestation for and vindication of the 
laws of the land, the freedom and honour of Parlia- 
ments, the rights of my crown, the just liberty of 
my subjects, and the true Christian religion in its 
doctrine, government, and due encouragements, 
than if I had with the greatest advantages of 
success overborne them all, as some men have 
now evidently done, whatever designs they at 
first pretended. 

The prayers and patience of my friends and 
loving subjects will contribute much to the sweet- 
ening of this bitter cup, which I doubt not but I 
shall more cheerfully take and drink as from God's 
hand (if it must be so), than they give it to me, 
whose hands are unjustly and barbarously lifted 
up against me. 

And as to the last event, I may seem to owe 
more to my enemies than my friends ; while those 
will put a period to the sins and sorrows attend- 
ing this miserable life, wherewith these desire I 
might still contend. 
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I shall be more than conqueror through Christ 
enabling me, for whom I have hitherto snfiered, 
as He is the author of truth, order, and peace; 
for all which I have been forced to contend against 
error, (action, and confusion. 

If I must suffer a violent death, with my Saviour, 
it is but mortality crowned with martyrdom : where 
the debt of death which I owe for sin to nature 
shall be raised as a gift of faith and patience 
offered to God. 

Which I humbly beseech Him mercifully to 
accept : and although death be the wages of my 
own sin as from God, and the effect of others' 
sins as men, both against God and me, yet as 
I hope my own sins are so remitted that they 
shall be no ingredients to embitter the cup of 
my death, so I desire God to pardon their sins 
who are most guilty of my destruction. 

The trophies of my charity will be more glorious 
and durable over them, than their ill-managed vic- 
tories over me. 

Though their sin be prosperous, yet they had 
need to be penitent, that they may be pardoned. 
Both which I pray God they may obtain ; that 
my temporal death, unjustly inflicted by them, 
may not be revenged by God's just inflicting 
eternal death upon them : for I look upon the 
temporal destruction of the greatest king as far 
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less deprecable than the eternal damnation of the 
meanest subject 

Nor do I wish other than the safe bringing of 
the ship to shore, when they have cast me over- 
board ; though it be very strange that mariners 
can find no other means to appease the storm 
themselves have raised but by drowning their 
pilot 

I thank God my enemies' cruelty cannot pre- 
vent my preparation ; whose malice in this I shall 
defeat, that they shall not have the satisfaction 
to have destroyed my soul with my body : of 
whose salvation, while some of them have them- 
selves seemed and taught others to despair, they 
have only discovered this, that they do not much 
desire it 

Whose uncharitable and cruel restraints, deny- 
ing me even the assistance of any of my chaplains, 
hath rather enlarged than any way obstructed my 
access to the throne of heaven : 

Where Thou dwellest, O King of kings, who fitt- 
est heaven and earth, who art the fountain of eternal 
life, in whom is no shadow of death. 

Thou, O God, art both the just inflicter of death 
upon us, and the merciful Saviour of us in it and 
from it. 

Yea, it is better for us to be dead to ourselves and 
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live in Thee, than by living in ourselves to be de- 
prived of Thee. 

O make the many bitter aggravations of my death, 
as a man and a King, the opportunities and advan- 
tages of Thy special graces and comforts in my soul 
as a Christian. 

If Thou, Lord, wilt be with me, I shall neither 
fear nor feel any evil, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

To contend with death is the work of a weak and 
mortal man; to overcome it is the grace of Thee 
alone, who art the almighty and immortal God. 

O my Saviour, who knowest what it is to die with 
me as a man, make me to know what it is to pass 
through death to life with Thee my God. 

Though I die, yet I know that Thou my Re- 
deemer livest for ever : though Thou slay est me, yet 
Thou hast encouraged me to trust in Thee for eter- 
nal life. 

O withdraw not Thy favour from me, which is 
better than life. 

O be not far from me, for I know not how near 
a violent and cruel death is to me. 

As Thy omniscience, O God, discovers, so Thy 
omnipotence can defeat, the designs of those who 
have or shall conspire my destruction. 

O shew me the goodness of Thy will, through the 
wickedness of theirs. 
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Thou givest me leave, as a man, to pray that this 
cup may pass from me; but Thou hast taught me 
as a Christian, by the example of Christ, to add, 
Not my will, but Thine be done. 

Yea, Lord, let our wills be one, by wholly resolving 
mine into Thine : let not the desire of life in me be 
so great, as that of doing or suffering Thy will in 
either life or death. . 

As I believe Thou hast forgiven all the errors of 
my life, so I hope Thou wilt save me from the terrors 
of my death. 

Make me content to leave the world's nothing, that 
I may come really to enjoy all in Thee, who hast 
made Christ unto me in life gain, and in death 
advantage. 

Though my destroyers forget their duty to Thee 
and me, yet do not Thou, O Lord, forget to be 
merciful to them. 

For what profit is there in my blood, or in their 
gaining my kingdoms, if they lose their own souls ? 

Such as have not only resisted my just power, but 
wholly usurped and turned it against myself, though 
they may deserve, yet let them not receive to them- 
selves damnation. 

Thou madest Thy Son a Saviour to many that 
crucified Him, while at once He suffered violently 
by them, and yet willingly for them. 

O let the voice of His Blood be heard for my 
s 
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murderers louder than the cry of mine against 
them. 

Prepare them for Thy mercy by due convictions of 
their sin, and let them not at once deceive and damn 
their own souls by fallacious pretensions of justice 
in destroying me, while the conscience of their unjust 
usurpation of power against me chiefly tempts them 
to use all extremities against me. 

O Lord, Thou knowest I have found their mercies 
to me c^s very false, so very cruel; who pretending to 
preserve me, have meditated nothing but my ruin. 

O deal not with them as bloodthirsty and deceitful 
men, but overcome their cruelty with Thy compassion 
and my charity. 

And when Thou makest inquisition for my blood, 
O sprinkle their polluted, yet penitent, souls with the 
Blood of Thy Son, that Thy destroying angel may 
pass over them. 

Though they think my kingdoms on earth too little 
to entertain at once both them and me, yet let the 
capacious kingdom of Thy infinite mercy at last 
receive both me and my enemies. 

When being reconciled to Thee in the Blood of the 
same Redeemer, we shall live far above these ambitious 
desires which beget such mortal enmities. 

When their hands shall be heaviest and cruellest 
upon me, O let me fall into the arms of Thy tender 
and eternal mercies. 
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That what is cut off of my life in this miser- 
able moment, may be repaid in Thy ever -blessed 
eternity. 

Lord> let Thy servant depart in peace, for my 
eyes have seen Thy salvation. 



VOTA DABUNT QUjE BELLA NEGARUNT. 



$rtbate $ragers usetr irg f&ts JEajestg 
in tyz €imt of fjts Sufferings* 



A Prayer in the Time of Captivity. 

O powerful and Eternal God, to whom nothing 
is so great that it may resist, or so small that it 
is contemned ; look upon my misery with Thine 
eye of mercy, and let Thine infinite power vouch- 
safe to limit out some proportion of deliverance 
unto me as to Thee shall seem most convenient. 
Let not injury, O Lord, triumph over me, and 
let my faults by Thy hand be corrected; and 
make not my unjust enemies the ministers of Thy 
justice : but yet, my God, if in Thy wisdom this 
be the aptest chastisement for my unexcusable 
transgressions, if this ungrateful bondage be fittest 
for my over-high desires ; if the pride of my (not 
enough humble) heart be thus to be broken, O 
Lord, I yield unto Thy will, and cheerfully em- 
brace what sorrow Thou wilt have me suffer : only 
thus much let me crave of Thee, (let my craving, 
O Lord, be accepted of, since it even proceeds 
from Thee,) that by Thy goodness, which is Thy- 
self, Thou wilt suffer some beam of Thy majesty 
s 2 
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so to shine in my mind, that I, who in my greatest 
afflictions acknowledge it my noblest title to be 
Thy creature, may still depend confidently on 
Thee, Let calamity be the exercise, but not the 
overthrow of my virtue. O let not their prevailing 
power be to my destruction. And if it be Thy 
will that they more and more vex me with punish- 
ment, yet, O Lord, never let their wickedness have 
such a hand, but that I may still carry a pure 
mind and stedfast resolution ever to serve Thee, 
without fear or presumption, yet with that humble 
confidence which may best please Thee ; so that 
at the last I may come to Thy eternal kingdom, 
through the merits of Thy Son, our alone Saviour 
Jesus Christ Amen. 

Another Prayer. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, look down 
upon me Thy unworthy servant, who here prostrate 
myself at the footstool of Thy throne of grace ; 
but look upon me, O Father, through the media- 
tion and the merits of Jesus Christ, in whom Thou 
art only well pleased ; for, of myself, I am not 
worthy to stand before Thee, or to speak with 
my unclean lips to Thee, most holy and eternal 
God ; for as in sin I was conceived and born, so 
likewise I have broken all Thy commandments by 
my sinful motions, unclean thoughts, evil words, 
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and wicked works ; omitting many duties I ought 
to do, and committing many vices which Thou 
hast forbidden under pain of Thy heavy displea- 
sure. As for my sins, O Lord, they are innu- 
merable ; wherefore I stand here liable to all the 
miseries in this life, and everlasting torments in 
that to come, if Thou shouldst deal with me ac- 
cording to my deserts. I confess, O Lord, that 
it is Thy mercy (which endureth for ever) and Thy 
compassion (which never fails), which is the cause 
that I have not been long ago consumed : but 
with Thee there is mercy and plenteous redemp- 
tion ; in the multitude therefore of Thy mercies, 
and by the merits of Jesus Christ, I entreat Thy 
Divine Majesty that Thou wouldst not enter into 
judgment with Thy servant, nor be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss ; but be Thou merciful 
unto me, and wash away all my sins with that 
precious Blood that my Saviour shed for me. And 
I beseech Thee, O Lord, not only to wash away 
all my sins, but also to purge my heart by Thy 
Holy Spirit from the dross of my natural corrup- 
tion ; and as Thou dost add days to my life, so, 
good Lord, I beseech Thee to add repentance to 
my days, that when I have past this mortal life, 
I may be partaker of Thy everlasting kingdom, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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A Prayer and Confession, made in and for the 
Times of Affliction. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, as it is 
only Thy goodness that admits of our imperfect 
prayers, and the knowledge that Thy mercies are 
infinite, which can give us any hope of Thy ac- 
cepting or granting them ; so it is our bounden 
and necessary duty to confess our sins freely unto 
Thee ; and of all men living I have most need, 
most reason so to do, no man having been so 
much obliged by Thee, no man more grievously 
offending Thee, that degree of knowledge which 
Thou hast given me adding likewise to the guilt 
of my transgressions. For was it through igno- 
rance that I suffered innocent blood to be shed 
by a false pretended way of justice ? or that I 
permitted a wrong way of Thy worship to be 
set up in Scotland, and injured the bishops in 
England ? O, no ; but with shame and grief I 
confess that I therein followed the persuasions 
of worldly wisdom, forsaking the dictates of a 
right-informed conscience; wherefore, O Lord, I 
have no excuse to make, no hope left, but in the 
multitude of Thy mercies, for I know my repent- 
ance weak, and my prayers faulty. Grant, there- 
fore, merciful Father, so to strengthen my repent- 
ance and amend my prayers, that Thou may est 
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clear the way for Thine own mercies, to which 
O let Thy justice at last give place, putting a 
speedy end to my deserved afflictions. In the 
meantime give me patience to endure constancy 
against temptations, and a discerning spirit to 
choose what is best for Thy Church and people, 
which Thou hast committed to my charge. Grant 
this, O most merciful Father, for Thy Son Jesus 
Christ's sake, our only Saviour. Amen. 

A Prayer in Time of imminent Danger. 

O most merciful Father, though my sins are so 
many and grievous that I may rather expect the 
effects of Thy anger than so great a deliverance 
as to free me from my present great danger, yet, 
O Lord, since Thy mercies are over all Thy works, 
and Thou never failest to relieve all those who 
with humble and unfeigned repentance come to 
Thee for succour, it were to multiply, not dimin- 
ish my transgressions to despair of Thy heavenly 
favour: wherefore I humbly desire Thy Divine 
Majesty that Thou wilt not only pardon all my 
sins, but also free me out of the hands and pro- 
tect me from the malice of my cruel enemies. But 
if Thy wrath against my heinous offences will not 
otherways be satisfied than by suffering me to fall 
under my present afflictions; Thy will be done. 

T 
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Yet with humble importunity I do, and shall never 
leave to implore the assistance of Thy heavenly 
Spirit, that my cause, as I am Thy vicegerent, may 
not suffer through my weakness or want of courage. 
O Lord, so strengthen and enlighten all the facul- 
ties of my mind, that with clearness I may shew 
forth Thy truth, and manfully endure this bloody 
trial; that so my sufferings here may not only 
glorify Thee, but likewise be a furtherance to 
my salvation hereafter. Grant this, O merciful 
Father, for His sake who suffered for me, even 
Jesus Christ the righteous. Amen. 



APPENDIX. 



jfcajestg in jflfeerg ; or, &n Implorattmt 
to tfje Uttifl of Ittngg* 

Written by his late Majesty King Charles I. of ever- 
blessed memory, during his Captivity at Carisbrook 
Castle, Anno Dom. 1648. 



1. Great Monarch of the world, from whose power 

springs 

The potency and power of kings, 
Record the royal woe my suffering sings, 

2. And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 
Its faculties in truth's seraphic line, 

To tract the treasons of Thy foes and mine, 

3. Nature and law, by Thy Divine decree, 
(The only root of righteous royalty,) 
With this dim diadem invested me. 

4. With it the sacred sceptre, purple robe, 
The holy unction, and the royal globe : 
Yet am I levelTd with the life of Job. 

5. The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head, 
Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 
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6. They raise a war, and christen it, The Cause, 
Whilst sacrilegious hands have best applause, 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws. 

7. Tyranny* bears the tide of Taxation, 
Revenge and robbery are Reformation, 
Oppression gains the name of Sequestration. 

8. My loyal subjects, who in this bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and reason), 
They dare impeach and punish for high treason, 

9. Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 
Pious Episcopacy must go down, 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

10. Churchmen are chain'd, and schismatics are 

freed, 

Mechanics preach, and holy fathers bleed ; 
The Crown is crucified with the Creed. 

1 1. The Church of England doth all faction foster. 
The pulpit is usurp'd by each impostor, 
Extempore excludes the Pater-nosier. 

12. The Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades ; to make religion 
bleed, 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 
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13. The corner-stone's misplaced by every pavier; 
With such a bloody method and behaviour 
Their ancestors did crucify our Saviour. 

14. My royal consort, from whose fruitful womb 
So many princes legally have come, 

Is forced in pilgrimage to seek a tomb. 

15. Great Britain's heir is forced into France, 
Whilst on his father's head his foes advance : 
Poor child 1 he weeps out his inheritance. 

1 6. With my own power my majesty they wound, 
In the King's name the King himself s un- 

crown'd : 

So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

1 7. With propositions daily they enchant 

My people's ears, such as do reason daunt, 
And the Almighty will not let me grant 

18. They promise to erect my royal stem, 

To make me great, t' advance my diadem, 
If I will first fall down and worship them ; 

19. But for refusal they devour my thrones, 
Distress my children, and destroy my bones ; 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of stones. 
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20. My life they prize at such a slender rate, 
That in my absence they draw bills of hate, 
To prove the King a traitor to the State. 

21. Felons obtain more privilege than I, 
They are allow'd to answer ere they die, 
'Tis death for me to ask the reason why. 

22. But, sacred Saviour, with Thy words I woo 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 

Such as Thou know'st do not know what 
they do. 

23. For since they from their Lord are so dis- 

jointed 

As to contemn those edicts He appointed, 
How can they prize the power of His Anointed? 

24. Augment my patience, nullify my hate, 
Preserve my issue and inspire my mate, 

Yet, though we perish, bless this Church and 
State. 
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ON A QUIET CONSCIENCE. 

Also by King Charles the Martyr. 

(See Fawkes* Poetical Calendar.) 

" Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 
Thy soul is safe, thy body sure ; 
He that guards thee, He that keeps, 
Never slumbers, never sleeps. 
A quiet conscience in the breast 
Has only peace, has only rest : 
The music and the mirth of kings 
Are out of tune unless she sings. 
Then close thine eyes and sleep secure." 

THE KING'S LAST WORDS ON THE 
SCAFFOLD. 

" I have a good Cause and a Gracious God on my 
side ; I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
Crown, where no disturbance can be, no disturbance 
in the world." 

(From 1 * The Life and Death of King Charles I. re- 
printed after the Fire of London, in which the 
greater part of the first impression had perished, 
and dedicated to King Charles ff. 9 by Royston, 
Bookseller to His Most Sacred Majestic, M dclxxvi.) 
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ON THE STATUE OF KING CHARLES I. AT 
CHARING CROSS, IN THE YEAR 1674. 

" That the first Charles does here in triumph ride, 
See his son reign'd where he a martyr died ; 
And people pay that rev'rence as they pass, 
Which then he wanted, to the sacred brass 
Is not th' effect of gratitude alone, 
To which we owe the statue and the stone ;• 
But Heaven this lasting monument has wrought, 
That mortals may eternally be taught, — 
Rebellion, tho' successful, is but vain, 
And Kings so killed rise conquerors again. 
This truth the royal image does proclaim 
Loud as the trumpet of surviving fame." 

Waller's Poems, Epigram xii. p. 84. 
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